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TO 


THOMAS  WEDGWOOD.  ESQ. 

IN  presentii^  this  volume  to 
my  best  friend,  I  feel  the  satisfaction 
of  having,  at  least  in  part,  discharged 
an  obligation  which  springs  fi*oni  the 
sense  of  duty.  To  you  principally  it 
owes  its  birth.  By  your  counsels  and 
generous  encouragement,  I  have  obey- 
ed an  early  impulse,  resolved  to  che- 
rish  the  spirit  of  independence,  'and 

ft 

devote  my  life  to  the  attractive  pur- 
suits of  philosophy.  I  prize  it  as  the 
highest  distinction,  to  have  so  long 
shared  your  affectionate  esteem.  At 
a  more  fortunate  period^  we  lived  in 

A  a,  the 


[iv] 

the  closest  intimacy,  united  by  kindred 
sentiments  and  actuated  by  similar 
views.  Ever  shall  I  deplore  the  cruel 
interruption  of  your  eager  care6r. 
You  have  had  to  maintain  a  continued 
struggle  with  that  languid  state  of 
health  which  is  but  too  often  the 
companion  of*  genius  and  exquisite 
sensibility.  Happily  yoUr  mind,  su- 
perior to  the  corrosion  of  pain,  still 
preserves  its  native  lustre.  You  take 
the  same  interest  in  all  the  various 
concerns  of  humanity,  and  anxiously 
seek  to  promote  whatever  may  event- 
ually contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  our  species. 

/ 

As  ,the  real  wants  of  man  are  al- 
ways physical,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance 


[r] 

ance  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  while 
it  expands  his  mental  energies,  has  an 
evident  tendency  to  ameliorate  his  ac- 
tual condition.  The  present  inquiry 
has,  therefore,  a  farther  claim  to  your 
notice.;  It  will  recall,  though  with 
a  mixture  of  regret,  some  pleasing 
associations.  On  a.  subject  thus  in- 
teresting, your  correct  information, 
guided)  by  a  refined  taste  and  habits  of 
logical  decision,  eminently  qualify 
you  to'decide.  If  this  work  shall  ob- 
tain  your  approbation,  I  may  dismiss 
all  solicitude  for  its  reception  with  a 
discerning  public. 


JOHN  LESLIE. 


LARGO,  FIFESHIRE, 
iOtb  March,  1804. 
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PREFACE. 


« 


Th£  leading  facts  which  gave  rise  to  this 
publication  presented  themselves  in  the  spring 
of  1 80 1 .  I  was  transported  at  the  prospect 
of  a  new  world  enierging  to  view.  Without 
delay  I  determined  to  investigate  the  subject 
with  that  close  ^attention  which  it  seemed 
to  demand.  I  planned  a  course  of  experi* 
ments,  and  having  procured  the  necessary 
apparatus^  I  retired  to  my  native  spot^  where 
I  ccaild  advantageously  push  the  research  in 
calm  seclusion.  The  summer  and  autumn 
were  mostly  spent  in  this  delightful  employ* 
ment;  and  I  prosecuted  my  inquiries  with 
ardour,  with  unremitting  diligence,  and  pro- 

a  4  portionatc 


portiohatc'  success.  The  results  'gradtiall^ 
Converged,  «ind  pointed  to  a  few  connectittg 
priticiples,  which  appeared  to  coalesce  into  % 
regular  system.  I  now  set  about  digesting 
thdse  ideas,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
winter,  the  composition  of  the  present  Tolume 
was  considerably  advanced.  The  gleani  of 
peace  tempted  me  to  indulge  a  temporary  sus- 
pension; and  I  repaired,  with  the  cfowd  of 
my  countrymen,  to  the  famed  capital,  where 
the  treasures  of  art  and  science  are  so  profusely 
displayed.  In  that  vortex  of  pleasure  and 
centre  of  information,  I  spent  several  months 
very  agreeably.  But  the  task  which  I  had 
undertaken  imperiously  recalled  my  thoughts. 
I  returned  to  London  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  having  committed  the  manuscript 
to  the  press,  I  hastened  again  to  my  retreat. 
1  enlarged  the  apparatus,'  performed  some  of 
the  experiments  anew  with  different  modifi- 
cations, and  carried  forward  a  number  of 
subordinate  inquiries  calculated  to  improve 

and 
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PREFACE.  IX 

Bifid  extend  the  theory.  But  while  I  was  thus 
engaged,  the  execution  of  the  work  proceeded 
with  extreme  tardiness :  it  met  with  repeated 
interruption,  and  has  experienced  such  unex- 
pected and  provoking  delays  as  had  almost  ex* 
bausted  my  stock  of  patience.  The  charm 
of  novelty  is  worn  off,  and  I  begin  to  look 
upon  my  production  with  a  coolness,  I  believe, 
not  usual  in  authors. 

To  mention  these  particulars,  is  not  alto- 
gether superfluous.  They  will  explain  the 
£}ight  variation  of  tone,  and  perhaps  defect  of 
unity,  t^at  may  be  perceived  in  the  progress  of 
the  disqv^^^ion*  My  distance  from  the  press, 
l^sides  occasioning  other  inconvenience,  has 
prevented  me  from  bestowing  the  degree  of 
correction  which  I  was  solicitous  to  attain. 
Some  mistakes  of  a  more  important  kind  may 
have  escaped  notice,  which  1  should  probably 
^  have  rectified,  if  the  impression  had  been  more 
immediately  under  my  command. 

The 


OQver  the  iiate]ne,.«ndasceitaia  the  properties^ 
of /What  18  tenaaed  Radiant  Heat  No  part  of 
physical?,  sciemx:  appeared  so  dark,  so  dubious 
and  ne^ectcd*  Reflection  had  long  taught 
me  to  consider  the  comlnumcation  (of  heat 
among  insulated  bodies  as  performed  only  by 
the  mtcdium  of  the  intenrening  ain  This 
opinion  I  now  put  beyond  dispute.  But  mj 
researches  went  farther,  and  laid  open  an  as* 
semblage.cf  facts,  not  more  unexpected  than 
curious  and  inaportant*  Viewed  in  their  mu- 
tual bearings,  they  gave  some  glimpee'  of  the 
recondite  mode  of  operation,  and  disclosed  the 
nice  conditions  that  determine  such  atmo* 
spheric  agency.  Thus  directed,  I  could  ad- 
vance securely  in  tracing  their  extensive  con- 
seqnenicea*  But  to  derelope  the  latent  consti- 
tution^ of  heat)  required  much  abstruse  and 
elabosQcte  discussion.  In  this  difficult  inquiry, 
I  haiTO  endeavoured  to  tread  with  cautious 
stftpsjo^I  have  carefully  avoided  hypotheses,  and 

where 


vhere  act«aliidb0qrrBti<m  failed>  I  have  Mujght 
the  gutdwMtt  of  aulogicsl  nttoming;  D9 
wpport  or  ilitidtmte  my  arguments,  i  lia^o 
iatxoduced  a  variety  of  original  niatter^  tUq 
frait  of  prior  lescarcb'^  and  which,  I  hop«>  \^l 
be  foond  tntorqrting.  The  propagation  of 
heat  I  have  czamiiied  at  great  lengdi :  I  have 
distinguished  the  elements  that  enter  iAto  that 
complex  process^  and  have  estimated  their  se«- 
parate  influence.  Furnished  with  such  prin- 
ciplesi  I  could  demonstrate  in  the  most  con* 
vincing  muner  die  theory  of  tlf  e  Photometer* 
I  have  fuUyr  described  the  construction  of  that 
curious  instrument^  and  have  given  a*  rapid 
sketch  of  the  various  applications  for  which  it 
is  fitted.  But  it  yet  remained  to  inquire  how 
far  the  communication  of  heat  is  affiscted  by 
the  state  or  quality  of  the  ambient  mectinn^ 
or  to  distinguish  the  relative  powers  of  tmnsh' 
Diissioo  that  bdong  to  the  several  permaBiedt ! 
gasfliSj  and  are  modified  by  the  difiemEKt  mrea"-  ! 

.  • ', .    isures^* 
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surea  of '  rare&ction.     With  this  arduous  livr 
t«s<rigatiofa,  thef  volume  concludes.  * 

-'^It  inay  seem  a  very  material  omlssioHi  not  to 
bave^  itiquired  into  the  cause  of  the  productioa 
o^b^at  by  friction.  Respecting  this  intricaite 
subject^  I  have  collected  some  ideas^  which,  ¥ 
they  THsrc  folly  matured,  wiU  perhaps  afFpi:4 
a  satisiactory  explication ;  but  having  alre^^ 
exceeded  the  ordinary  limits,  I.  have  left 
abundant  store  in  reserve.  I  purpose,  in  a 
subsequent  volume,  to  resume  and  extend  my 
researches.  I  shall  then  trace  the  practic^ 
consequences  that  flow  from  the  principles 
now  established,  and  point  out  in  detail  their 
uppHcation  to  the  management  of  .artificial 
hktM*  >  This  discussion  will  suggest  a  number 
itfiittprovemcnta  conducive  to  the  comforts  or 
^gant  Iwcuries  jo(  life«  i  shall  next  examine 
iUac  beat  derivdd  from  the  continual  irradia- 

4^^  of  die  i9un>  and  explain  its  distribution 

."^lE  ^  .-J  ■.•     .  "  J    /    •-  ,  bv 


by  the  vclwcle  of  atmospheric  cbmiAcrce  met 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  clrcom^^stacci^ 
relative  to  climate  deserve  particular  itivestiga- 
tion>  and  I  shall,  from  theory  corrected  hy  ob- 
servations, deduce  the  .  mean  temperatui^Qs^ 
Tvhethcr  moulded  by  latitude  ox  elcvafaoh;> 
The  transition  is  natural  from  heat  to  bufutr' 
dity :  I  shall,  therefore,  unfold  the  mutual 
affections  of  air  and  moisture,  and  exhibit  the 
results  of  my  hygrometrical  inquiries.  An4^ 
judiciously  combining  these  principles^  I  m^ 
prepare  a  solid  foundatioa  for  erectinga^^m 
of  Meteorology.  \.   .-y 


I  !' 


I  have  seldom  ventured  into  the  r^toa-  of  . 
conjecture,  but  have  patiently  sought  to  detf^ 
ihine  facts  with  accuracy,  and  have  Iabo¥^j4 
to  deduce  the  consequences  by.rolose.tif^a  tif 
argument,  expressed  in  concise :  and  forci^ 
language.  Experiments,  in  the  preseoA  icnr 
proved  state  of  physics,  owe  tboiir  vihcAo  vAhifi 
to  the  care  and  precision  with  which  they  are 

conducted. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

T)  EFORE  I  proceed  to  relate  the  experiments 
-•-'  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  reasonings 
contained  in  the  ensuing  Tract,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  form  and  construction  of 
the  instruments  which  were  employed.  With  this 
previous  information,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  subsequent  detail,  and  to  judge  what 
degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  accuracy  of  the  expe- 
riments themselves.    I  shall  likewise  be  thence  en- 
abled to  avoid  much  repetition,  and  to  spare  the 
patience  of  my  reader,  which  would  be  exposed  to 
a  severe  trial  in  the  perusal  of  monotonous  de- 

B  scriptions 
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scriptions  of  instruments  and  manipulations.  No* 
thhig,  surely,  is  more  requisite  in  physical  inqui- 
ries, than  to  mark  carefully  the  circumstances 
that  enter  into  the  process  of  an  experiment,  and 
to  exclude,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  every 
thing  which,  by  a  foreign  influence,  might  disturb 
or  alter  the  result.  Yet,  after  all,*  much  must  be 
left  to  the  fidelity  and  skill  of  the  experimenter  j 
and  to  attempt,  by  a  prolix  recital,  to  convey  dis- 
tinct and  adequate  ideas  of  a  combination  of  ob^ 
jects  which  would  at  once,  and  without  effort^ 
forcibly  strike  the  senses,  will  in  most  cases  prove 
a  task  equally  fruitless  and  irksome. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  apparatus  were 
/pecula  or  reflectors  made  of  tinned-iron.  Of 
these  I  had  several,  of  different  dimensions ;  frbiri 
twelAfle  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  diametef^ 
and  with  a  depth  of  concavity  from  i }  to  near 
2  4  inches.  It  cost  me  no  small  trouble  to  ob- 
tain what  I  wanted.  I  had  to  make  repeated? 
trials  before  I  could  find  an  artist  skilful  enough 
to  execute  the  reflectors  with  any  tolerable  pre- 
cision, or  who  was  disposed  to  listen  to  my  4*- 
rections.     But,  by  dint  ©f  perseverance,  my  san- 

guiae 
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guinc  wisbcs  were  at  length  gratified  The  re- 
flectors were  hammered  out  of  block-tin^  and 
highly  finished,  exhibiting  an  admirable  brightness^ 
smoothness,  and  regularity  of  surface.  Aware 
that  the  aberration  from  the  focus  in  reflection 
must  be  very  considerable  when  large  segments 
of  hollow  spheres  are  used^  I  sought  to  procure 
the  parabolic  figure.  I  formed  thin  sHps  of  ma- 
!  hogany  with  great  accuracy,  into  segments  of  pa- 

nbchs  of  different  sizes,  to  serve  as  gages  for  the 
workman  ;•  and  with  some  dexterity,  and  thfi  fre- 
quent chan^g  of  the  hammers^  the  reflectors 
were  fashicmed  to  fit  those  shapes  with  surpriz-* 
ing  exactness*  As  it  was  my  object  to  obtain  the 
most  powerful  reflectors  that  could  be  made  in 
this  way,  I  was  at  pains  to  procure  tin-plates  of 

m 

the  largest  dimensions,  and  to  have  them  ham- 
mered  to  the  greatest  depth  of  concavity  that  the 
metal  would  bear  without  being  fractured.  Ex- 
posed to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  these  reflec- 
tors collected  the  rays  into  a  pretty  distinct  focus^ 
scarcely  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  sa 

*  See  Note  I. 
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that  the  whok  errors  of  the  figure  did  not  occa- 
sion a  deviation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  on  either  side.  And  though  the  sun's  image 
vas  therefore  one  hundred  times  more  diffuse 
than  if  the  figure  had  been  perfectly  true,  yet  the 
effect  of  those  reflectors  was  very  remarkable,  and 

« 

even  comparable  with  that  of  concave  mirrors  ; 
for  bits  of  wood  or  cloth,  held  in  the  focus,  were 
burnt  through  or  set  on  fire,  in  a  few  seconds- 
Specula  cast  of  a  hard  bright   composition, 
ground  and  polished,  would  no  doubt  answer 
every  purpose  still  better ;  but  to  procure  such, 
of  any  moderate  size,  would  be  to  incur  enormous 
expence-     Besides,  it  will  appear  from  the  sequel, 
tliat  the  experiments  for  which  the  tin  reflectors 
are  peculiarly  designed  by  no  means  require  that 
elaborate  accuracy  of  execution  so  indispensable 
in  optical  instruments,  and  depend  for  their  suc- 
cess on  no  circumstance  so  much  as  the  smooth- 
ness and  high  finish  of  the  surface.     As  this  is 
rather  apt  to  tarnish,  it  is  proper,  from  time  to 
time,  to  refresh  its  lustre;  which  is  easily  done, 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  cotton  rag  and  a  little  chalk 
or  whiting. 

Tkc 
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The  parabolic  figure  is  properly  adapted  for  pa- 
rallel rays,  or  such  as  proceed  irom  a  very  remote 
object ;  yet  it  will  answer,  with  tolerable  ex^t» 
ness,  in  most  other  cases.     The  focus  of  parallel 
rays  being  once  known,  a  very  simple  calculation 
vrill  give  that  which  corresponds  to  any  particular 
distance.*  Or  it  may  be  always  found  in  tliis  man- 
ner :— Place  a  small  lighted  taper  at  the  radiant 
point,  and  having  otherwise  darkened  the  room^ 
catch  the  reflected  light  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
carry  it  forwards  till  the  bright  spot  becomes  most 
contracted  and  best  defined.     One  reflector  I  had 
worked  into  an  elliptical  form,  the  distance  be-  . 
tween  the  two  fjpci  being  four  feet,  and  the  nearer 
one  only  five  inches  from  the  apex.     As  it  was. 
the  best  suited  to  the  distances  which  I  found  con- 
venient,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  power-  •» 
ful  in  my  possession,  I  ehiployed  it  much  morc- 
frequently  than  any  of  the  rest. 

When  a  reflector  was  used,  it  was  supported. 
from  the  table  in  an  upright  position  by  tlie  help 
of  a  small  wooden  fraiAe  or  stand,  consisting  of . 

*  See  Note  II. 
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two  narrow  perpendicular  pieces,  extending  some- 
what above  the  centre  of  the  reflector,  but  rather 
less  distant  asunder  than  its  diameter,  and  mor- 
ticed into  a  pretty  broad  horizontal  piece  with 
cross  claws  at  the  ends.  On  the  inside,  towards 
the  top  of  each  of  those  pillars,  and  near  the 
middle  of  the  flat  piece,  a  slight  groove  was  cut, 
through  which  the  reflector  was  let  down ;  and 
though  it  was  held  firm  by  the  gentle  spring  of 
the  wood,  it  could  be  easily  removed  at  pleasure 
without  deranging  the  stand. 

To  determine  the  action  of  heated  bodies  vnih 
afiy  degree  of  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  operate 
with  large  masses ;  for  otherwise  they  cool  so  ftist, 
as  not  to  allow  time  for  the  regular  and  full  pro- 
duction  of  thdr  effects.  Hot  water  seems  to  pos- 
sess every  requisite  for  that  purpose ;  the  facility 
of  obtaining  it,  its  gpreat  capacity  for  caloric,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  its  temperature  at  every 
step  of  the  process  can  be  ascertained.  To  con- 
tain the  water  I  preferred  hollow  cubes  of  block- 
tin,  formed  exactly,  and  planished,  as  the  work- 
men term  it,  or  hammered  to  a  smooth  and 
bright  surface.    These  canisters  had  an  orifice  at 

the 
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the  middle  of  the  upper  side,  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  ih  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  fitted 
to  receive  a  cap  through  which  was  inserted  a  ther- 
mometer, whose  bulb  might  reach  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  thb  waten  The  cubes  were  of  different 
sizes  ^  of  three,  four,  six,  and  ten  inches.  In  two 
of  them,  namely,  those  of  four  and  ten  inches 
wide,  the  lid  was  not  soldered,  but  could  be  adapt* 
cd  or  removed  at  pleasure;  and  there  being  no  oc- 
casion for  an  aperture,  the  stem  of  the  thermome* 
ter  was  passed  through  a  short  pipe. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  t  chose  the  cu- 
bical form.  For,  when  any  side  was  turned  to- 
wards the  reflector,  every  portion  of  the  surface 
evidently  presented  the  same  inclination ;  it  was 
easy  likewise  to  ascertain  how  hi  different  obli- 
quities of  position  might  affect  the  results }  an<l 
there  being  four  sides  perfectly  similar  and  equal, 
but  whose  sur£ices  could  be  varioixsly  altered, 
f  hey  afforded,  without  trouble,  the  means  of  m\d- 
tiplying  the  investigations  in  the  dame  process* 
One  side  was  constantly  kept  clean  and  bright, 
the  opposite  one  was  covered  with  writing  paper 
pasted  to  it,  of  was  painted  over  with  a  coat  of 

B  4  kimp« 
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lamp-blacky  mixed  up  with  as  little  size  a^  would 
make  it  take  a  body.^  The  other  sides,  being  al- 
lotted for  miscellaneous  service,  were,  according 
as  the  case  required,  coated  indiiffercntly  with  tin- 
foil, or  coloured  papers,  or  different  pigments,  or 
had  the  nature  of  their  surface  changed  by  me- 
chanical  or  chemical  agents. 

The  canisters  were  placed  on  light  frames  or 
stools  with  four  feet,  of  such  length  that  the 
middle  of  the  canister  stood  at  the  same  height 
from  the  table  as  the  centre  of  the  reflector.  The 
frame  was  about  half  an  inch  narrower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  canister,  and  had  its  edges  round* 
cd  or  chamfered.  The  square  shape  of  the  stools 
afforded  this  material  advantage,  that,  by  turning 
the  whole  round,  the  several  sides  of  the  canister 
could  easily,  in  succession,  be  brought  into  the 
same  identical  position. 

I  had  also,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  the, ac- 
commodation of  some  particular  experiments^ 
two  similar  cylindrial  vessels  made  of  tin,  the  one 
three  inches  in  diairieter  and  four  inches  high, 
and  the  other  six  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
inches  high  j  the  latter  having  its  top  removable 

at 
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at  pleasure.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  my 
inquiry,  I  enlarged  or  altered  thf  apparatus  ac- 
cording as  the  circumstances  suggested.  Those 
additions  or  changes  I  shall  notice  in  their  proper 
place. 

But  the  instrument  most  essential  in  this  re* 
search,  and  to  the  superior  delicacy  of  which  I 
must  in  a  great  measure  ascribe  my  success,  was 
|he  differential  thermometer.   Nothing  indeed  could 
be  simpler  or  more  commodious  than  that  which 
I  used    Its  general  construction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  hygrometer,  of  which  a  concise  ac- 
count has  been  already  given  to  the  public.  ,Two 
glass  tubes  of  unequal  lengths,  each  terminating  in 
a  hollow  ball  and  having  their  bores  somewhat 
widened  at  the  other  ends,  a  small  portion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  tinged  with  carmine  being  introduced 
into  the  ball  of  the  longer  tube,  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  afterwards 
bent  into  nearly  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  the  one 
flexure  being  made  just  below  the  joining,  where 
the  small'cavity  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  the 
instrument, .  which,  by  a  little  dexterity,  is  per- 
formed by  forcing  with  the  heat  of  the  hand  a 

few 
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few  iiiintite  globles  of  air  from  the  one  ball  hito 
the  other.  The"  balls  are  blown  as  equal  as  the  eye 
can  judge,  and  from  four-tenths  to  seven-tenths 
df  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tubes  are  such  as 
are  drawn  for  mercurial  thermometers,  only  with 
wider  bores ;  that  of  the  short  one,  and  to  which 
the  scale  is  affixed,  must  have  an  exact  calibre  of  a  . 
fiftieth  or  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  j  the  bore  of  the 
long  tube  need  not  be  so  regular,  but  should  be 
visibly  larger,  as  the  coloured  liquot  will  then 
inove  quicker  under  any  impression.  Each  leg  of 
the  instrument  is  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
height,  and  the  balls  are  from  two  to  four  inchfes 
apart.  The  lower  portion  of  the  syphon  is  cemented 
at  its  middle  to  a  slender  wooden  pillar  insertecl 
into  a  round  or  square  bottom,  and  such  that  the 
balls  stand  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  spe- 
culum. (See  fig.  2,  where  the  differential  thermo- 
meter is  represented  at  two-thirds  of  its  natural 
size.)  A  moment's  attention  to  the  construction 
of  this  instrument  will  satisfy  us  that  is  affected 
only  by  the  difference  of  heat  in  the  corresponding 
balls,  and  is  calculated  to  measure  such  difference 
with  peculiar  nicety*    As  long  as  both  balls  are  of 

the 
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the  same  temperature,  whatever  this  maybe, the  m 
contained  in  tlie  one  will  have  the  same  elasticity  as 
that  in  the  other,  and  consequently  the  intercluded 
coloured  liquor,  being  thus  pressed  equally  in  op- 
posite directions,  must  remain  stationary.  But  if, 
for  instance,  the  ball  which  holds  a  portion  of  the 
liquor  be  warmer  than  the  other,  the  superior  elas- 
ticity of  the  confined  air  will  drive  it  forwards, 
and  make  it  rise  in  the  opposite  branch  above  the 
zero,  to  an'  elevation  proportional^to  the  excess  of 
elasticity  or  of  heat.  It  is  easy,  after  the  mode 
practi3ed  in  the  case  of  the  hygrometer,  to  fix  the 
magnitude  of  the  degrees  for  any  particular  in* 
strument,  and  if  it  were  expedient,  other  methods 
might  be  proposed  which  are  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent  instance,*  The  interval  between  freezing  and 
boiling  water  being  distinguished  into  an  hundred 
equal  parts,  called  centigrade^  each  of  these  sub- 
divided decimally  constitute  the  degrees  which  I 
employ,  and  which,  following  up  the  same  system 
of  nomenclature,  would  be  termed  milligrade^ 
With  the  measures  which  I  have  stated,  each  di£> 

•  See  Noie  III* 

ferential 
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ferential  thermometer  will  contain  from  loo  to 
150  degree^*  I  would  observe,  however,  that  such 
graduation  is  seldom  positively  required,  and  that, 
in  most  cases,  it  is  less  important  to  know  the  ab- 
solute quantities  of  heat  than  their  relative  propor- 
tions. I  need  scarcely  "add,  thjt  I  had  a  variety  of 
those  differential  thermometers,  of  different  sizes, 
and  of  some  diversity  of  forms,  adapted  for  par» 
ticular  occasions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TN  a  close  room  without  a  fire,  place  the  tin 
'^  reflector  near  the  end  of  the\able,*  (See  fig.  i .) 
and  set  the  canister  on  its  stand  a  few  feet  distant, 

and  with  its  papered  or  blackened  fiide  directly 

♦ 

fronting  the  reflector ;  and  having,  by  means  of 
a  Kghtcd  taper  or  otherwise,  found  the  place  of 
the  corresponding  focus,  move  to  that  spot  the 
ball  of  the  differential  thermometer  containing  the 
coloured  liquor,  which,  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
I  shall  in  future  term  the  focal  ball,  and  bring  the 
plane  of  the  instrument  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
reflector.  Things  being  in  this  state  of  prepara* 
tion,  fill  the  canister  with  boiling  water,  and 
adapt  the  cap  with  its  thermometer.  The  co- 
loured liquor  of  the  differential  thermometer  will 
be  perceived  immediately  to  rise ;  in  the  space  of 

♦  The  figure  represents  a  screen  in  front  of  the  canister,  but 
-which  is  introduced  oi^ly  in  the  experiments  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 

two 
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two  or  three  minutes  it  will^havc  mounted  near 
the  top  of  the  scale,  and,  having  remained  a  short 
while  stationary,  it  will  afterwards  slowly  descend 
in  proportion  as  the  canister  cools.  I  used  com* 
monly  the  six-inch  canister,  placed  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet  from  the  deep  reflector ;  and,  under 

4 

such  circumstances,  the  effect  produced  on  the 
focal  ball  amoimted  at  its  highest  range  to  about  So 
degrees**  But  after  many  trials,  I  found  this  ^ect^ 
in  every  possible  case,  to  be  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  heat  of  the  canister,  or  the  difference  of  its 
temperature  from  that  of  the  room :  an  observa*  < 
lion  which,  by  introducing  such  simplicity^  very 
much  ^Lcilitated  the  prosecution  of  the  expert* 
ments.  The  thermometer  generally  indicated  95 
degrees  centigrade,  when  i  began  to  note  the  effect 
on  the  focal  ball ;  and  I  continued  at  ptoper  ixi-» 
tervals  to  register  the  quantities,  till  the  canister 
had  cooled  down  to  50  or  (5o  degrees,  so  thit  a 
t  qpupl^  of  hours  perhaps  elapsed  before  I  had  occa*» 
sion  to  empty  and  refill  it.  From  that  register  I  caS« 
culated,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  the  quantities 

♦Equal  to  14|  degrees  by  Farenheit's  scale, 

which 
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which  would  correspond  to  loo  degrees  of  dif- 
ference of  temperature,  or  the  whole  hiterval  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points,  which 
last  number's  only  I  took  the  trouble  to  preserve.* 
And  it  would  surely  be  preposterous  to  embarrass 

« 

the  attention  of  the  reader  with  a  multiplicity  of 
figures  and  mere  arithmetical  computations :  the 
facts  which  I  have  to  state  are  hot  founded  on  the 
authority  of  single  experiments,  but  are  the  meaa 
results  of  numerous  observations  performed  with 
the  utmost  care.  Their  coincidence  was  in  gene- 
ral sufficiently  striking,  and  if,  in  certain  nice  cases^^ 
any  4iscrepancy  occurred,  I  did  never ,  rest  satis-^ 
ficd.  till,  by  frequent  repetition,  every  doubt  and 
uocertainty  had  disappeared. 

But  the  experiments  succeed  equally  with  C0I4 
a^^  with  Heat*  If  the  canister  be  filled  with  ice,  or 
with  a  frigorific:  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  the 
foc:fl  ba}l  will  be  chilled,  and  the  coloured  liquor 
will  consequently  siuk^  The  xneasure  of  the  effect 
too,  though  in  ^  cQntrary  direction,  is  still  rigo-r 
rously  proportiQnsd  tQ  th«  difference  of  tempera* 

♦  See  Note  IV. 

ture. 
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turc  Thus,  if  the  liquor  in  the  difFercntial  ther- 
mometer ascend  forty-five  divisions^  while  the 
temperature  of  the  canister  is  76  degrees,  and  that 
of  the  room  1 6  degrees ;  on  filling  the  canister 
with  broken  pieces  of  ice,  which  will  therefore 
continue  at  zero,  the  liquor  will  descend  twelve 
divisions :  but  twelve  is  in  the  $amc  proportion 
to  sixteen  that  forty-five  is  to  sixty ,•  or  the  dif- 
ference between  seventy-six  and  sixteen* 

Those  effects  might  be  exhibited  at  greater  dis- 
tances, by  employing  two  reflectors  facing  each 
other,  and  having  their  foci  conjugate,  the  hot  or 
cold  body  being  placed  in  the  one  focus,  and  the 
sentient  ball  of  the  differential  thermometer  in  the 
other*  But  this  plan  of  experimenting,  though 
not  without  beauty,  is  altogether  unfit  for  any  de- 
licate inquiry :  since,  to  obfiiin  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantage of  that  adaptation,  the  body  suspended  in 
the  primary  focus  must  be  very  small,  and  there- 
fore its  action  will  be  only  feeble  and  tranwent, 
incompiatible  with  correct  observation. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  unques- 
tionable that  some  hot  or  cold  matter,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  casef  actually  flows  from  the 
-  canister 
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canister  towards  the  reflector,  and  from  the  re- 
fiector  to  the  focal  ball,  where  its  impression  accu- 
mulates  till  the  complete  effect  is  produced.  Heat 
and  cold,  in  every  respect  only  relative,  thus  show 
-  the  same  measure  of  action,  which  must  there- 
fore be  referred  to  the  same  identical  cause.  We 
have  now  to  investigate  what  circumstances  are 
capable  of  altering  the  energy  of  that  emission. 
For  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  shall,  in  this  and 
some  of  the  subsequent  chapters,  adopt  one  hun« 
dred  to  denote  the  extreme  effect,  or  that  of  the 
blackened  surface  with  the  whole  difference  of 
temperature  between  boiling  and  freezing ;  and 
shall  express  the  other  quantities  after  the  same 
proportion. 


EXPERIMENT  I. 

Paint  ^  one  side  of  the  canister  with  lamp- 
black,  coat  another  with  writing-paper,  and  cover 
a  third  side  with  a  pane  of  crown-glass  of  the  same 
dimensions,  fixing  it  down  with  pitch  or  hard  ce- 
ment. Thus  prepared,  dispose  the  apparatus  for 
action,  turn  the  black  side  of  the  canister  to  front 

C  tlic 
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the  iftiSecter,  and  fill  it  with  boiling  water.  Tktf 
liquor  of  the  differential  thermometer  will  rise  to 
loo  degrees.  Bring  the  papered  side  into  the 
same  position,  and  a  similar  effect,  though  rather 
smaller,  will  be  produced,  equal  to  9S  degrees* 
The  vitreous  surface  will  betray  a  sensible  dirai-* 
nution,  its  action  amounting  to  about  go  degrees* 
Thus  blacking,  paper,  and  glass,  constitute  the 
same  class  of  substances,  whose  effects,  thougk 
somewhat  different,  are  all  very  considerable. 


EXPERIMENT  H. 

Things  being  still  in  the  same  situation,  direct 
the  bright  side  of  the  canister  to  face  the  reflector, 
and  the  effect  on  the  focal  ball  will  be  observed  to 
suffer  a  very  remarkable  change,  the  coloured 
liquor  quickly  sinking  to  1 2  dcgtees :  but  any  side 
of  the  canister  covered  with  tinfoil,  and  brought 
into  the  due  position,  will  manifest  precisely  the 
same  action.  To  produce  the  peculiar  effect,  it  is 
only  requisite  to  employ  a  clean  metalline  surface. 

Thus,  in  its  affection  to  heat,  is  tin  radically- 
distinguished  from  blacking,  or  paper,  or  evea 

glassy 
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glass,  since  compared  with  them,  it  exhibits  only 

about  the  eighth  part  of  the  energy.    In  both 

» 

cases  the  heat  of  the  presented  surface  must  ob- 
viously be  the  same,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, at  a  distance  effects  so  widely  different. 
That  such  a  difference  of  action  could  obtain  be- 
tween  the  metals  and  the  soft  or  vitreous  sub- 
stances,  our  previous  information  would  certainly 
not  have  led  us  to  suspect.  But^  however  para- 
dozical  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  real 
and  palpable.  Nor  is  any  nice  apparatus  required 
for  detecting  it ;  for,  if  I  hold  my  hand  about 
an  inch  from  the  blackened  side  of  the  canister,  . 

« 

I  feel  a  very  sensible  and  agreeable  warmth; 
but  if  I  hold  it  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
clear  surface,  I  am  scarcely  conscious  of  any  heat 
at  all,  till  I  bring  my  hand  actually  to  touch  the 
canister. 


EXPERIMENT  m. 

V 

»  . 

Cover  the  focal  ball  with  a  small  bit  of  tinfoil, 
and  make  this  to  fit  close  all  round,  smoothing 
<lowi\  th&^reases,  but  avoiding  carefully  to  leave 

C  2  any 
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any  scratches.  Replace  the  differential  thermo-^ 
meter,  fill  the  canister  again  with  boiling  water, 
and  present  its  blackened  surface.  The  effect  will 
now  be  reduced  to  about  20  degrees.  Bring  the 
«  clear  side  of  the  canister  into  the  same  position^ 
and  the  effect  will  not  exceed  ai  degrees. 

Tin  is,  therefore,  five  times  less  susceptible  of 
the  impression  of  heat  than  glass,  and  thus  the 
very  remarkable  distinction  already  noticed  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  reception  of  heat,  as  well  as  in  its 
propagation.  Why  there  should  be  any  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  those  effects,  will  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  future  investigation. 


1  EXPERIMENT  IV. 

In  the  place  of  the  tin  reflector  substitute  a  con- 
cave mirror,  remove  the  cap  of  tinfoil  from  the 
focal  ball,  dispose  the  whole  apparatus  properly, 
and,  having  presented  the  canister's  blackened  side, 
re-fill  It  with  boiling  water.  The  coloured  liquor 
Will  rise  through  a  small  but  visible  space.  Rul> 
off  the  silvering  from  the  back  of  the  mirror,  and 
the  effect  will  remain  unaltered.     Roughen  the 

surface 
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Airface  of  the  back,  by  grinding  it  with  sand  or 
emery ;  the  same  effect  will  be  still  perceived ;  a 
^led^ve  proof  that  the  reflection .  of  heat  is  pro* 
duced  entirely  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  mirror. 
Over  that  surface  spread  a  bod)r  of  china  ink, 
which  will  form  an  even  and  glossy  coat :  replace 
the  mirror,  and  the^flfect  now  becomes  altogether 
insensible.  Cover  the  face  of  the  mirror  with  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil,  by  pasting  and  carefully  adapting 
it  to  the  curvature,  and  smooth  away  as  much  as 
possible  the  folds  and  rumples:  a  very  great 
change  will  instantly  be  perceived  in  the  degree  of 
performance.  The  effect  of  this  reflector  will  ten 
times  exceed  that  produced  Sy  the  naked  mirror. 
It  hence  appears  that,  independent  of  the  polish 
and  figure,  the  nature  itself  of  the  substance  of 
which  a  surface  consists,  has  a  most  predominant 
influence  in  determining  the  measure  of  the  re- 
flection of  heat :  indeed  the  former  requisites  are 
comparatively  of  much  inferior  consequence. 
Having  lined  a  tin  reflector  with  foil,  I  found  that 
it  still  showed  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths,  of 
the  power  which  it  had  at  first.  But  the  very  dif- 
£::rent  effects  of  metallic  and  vitreous  surfaces  in 

.C3  '  the 
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the  reflection  of  heat,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most; 
indolent  observer.  If  I  place  a  concave  mirror,  at 
the  remote  end  of  a  room,  and  opposite  to  a  good 
fire,  and  hold  my  finger  in  the  focus,  I  shall  barely 
distinguish  the  heat  collected  there :  whereas,  iif 
I  set  a  tin  reflector  in  the  same  spot,  the  heat  ac- 
cumulated at  the  focus  will  soon  become  intole- 
rable, and  greater  even  than  what  is  felt  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  fire  itself. 

It  may  be  eligible  to  exhibit  the  several  results 
of  the  foregoing  experiments  in  a  collective  view* 
We  shall  thus  perceive  more  clearly  perhaps  that, 

m 

Heat,  flowing  from  the  same  source,  and  acting  at 
the  same  distance,  can  yet  generate  effects  which 
are  wonderfully  different.  Suppose  that  the  bright 
side  of  the  canister  fronts  a  concave  mirror,  and 
that  the  focal  ball,  properly  ranged,  is  coated  with 
tinfoil }  an  effect  very  minute  indeed,  but  under 
favourable  circumstances,*  stiil  perceptible,  will  be 
excited.  Call  this  i.    Cover  the  face  of  the  mirror 
with  tinfoil,  and  the  liquor  of  the  differential  ther- 
mometer will  mount  to  lo.     Remove  the  cap 
from  the  focal  ball,  and  the  action  will  be  increased 
to  50.    Now,  present  the  blackened  side  of  the 

canister^ 
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casilter,  and  the  extreme  effect  will  be  produced, 
equal  to  400. 

AD  those  experiments  succeed  equally  with  Cold^ 
which  exhibits  the  same  diversified  effects,  and 
after  the  same  proportions,  though  necessarily 
more  limited.  Experiment  11.  cannot  be  perform- 
ed satisfactorily,  except  in  a  dry  state  of  the  atmo* 
sphere ;  for  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  tin  be- 
comes  quickly  covered  with  dew,  or  crusted  over 
with  ice,  either  of  which  totally  changes  the  mea- 
sure of  the  effect.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  experiments  with  Cold,  though  perfectly 
consonant,  are  much. more  troublesome  in  the 
execution,  and  require  greater  attention  and 
stricter '  observation. 

The  hcts  related  in  this  chapter  will  be  deemed 
at  least  very  curious ;  and  viewed  all  together, 
they  are  calculated,  I  think,  to  affect  us  with  sur« 
prize.  Nay,  they  are  repugnant  to  our  first  no* 
tions,and  might  experience  contradiction,  if  they 
were  not  so  easily  verified.  We  might  admit, 
perhaps,  without  much  hesitation,  that  blacking, 
and  even  paper,  are,  by  their  constitution,  more 
receptive  of  heat  than  the  bright  surface  of  metal ; 

C4  but 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

T)ROVIDE  a  Kght  frame  of  wood,  wider  thai^ 
-*•  the  diameter  of  the  largest  reflector,  that  is, 
about  sixteen  inches  square,  with  feet  to  make  it 
$tand  perpendicular.  The  purpose  of  it  is  merely 
to  serve  as  a  screen,  having,  as  occasion  requires, 

■  # 

diderent  thin  substances  attached  to  it. 


i:XPERIMENT  V, 

Over  thxs  frame  extend  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  and 
having  arranged  the  apparatus  as  before,  the  cani- 
ster presenting  its  blackened  surface,  set  the  screen 
parallel  to  it,  and  advanced  about  two  inches  from 
it.  (See  fig.  I.)  The  eflfect  upon  the  focal  ball 
will  now  be  completely  intercepted ;  at  least,  if  * 
any  impression  be  made  at  all,  it  is  too  minute  to 
be  discerned.  And  the  same  phenomenon  occurs, 
whatever  be  the  position  of  the  screen  between  the 
canister  and  the  reflector,  if  it  be  but  sensibly  de- 
t.iched  from  the  former. 

This 
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This  Striking  experiment  estabHshes  Incontro 
yertibly  two  points  of  essential  importance  towards 
grounding  a  Theory :  i  •  That  there  is  an  actual 
flow  or  impulsion  of  some  corporeal  substance  from 
the  surface  of  the  canister,  since  the  interposing 

»  -  ' 

of  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  totally  precludes  the  action  of 

,  ... 

heat  upon  a  distant  body ;  and  2,  That  the  matter 

m 
« 

of  which  this  emission  or  undulatory  motion  con- 

dsts  is  of  a  palpable  nature,  quite  distinct  from 

the  subtlety  and  extreme  tenuity  usually  ascribed 

to  aether  and  other  imaginary  fluids ;  for  the  pro-^ 

gress  of  the  current  or  pulsation  is  absolutdy 

stopped  by  a  metallic  plate  which  exceeds  not  the 

jJw  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    Nay, 

I  have  found  since,  that  this  effect  is  produced  by 

* 
interposing  gold-leaf,  which  is  600  times  thinner, 

and  indeed  so  amazingly  thin,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  the  opaqueness  of  its  substance,  it  will  ad* 
init,  in  a  very  sensible  degree,  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  light.*  The.  heated  canister  thus  pro- 
duces a  direct  impression  merely  in  its  immediate 
ficinity,  aild  the  e^ct  is  remotely  communicated, 

•  Se0  Note  V. 

or 
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or  transferred  only  by  the  vehicle  of  a  certain  c^r^ 
poreal  mediunir  Very  diflferent  is  the  case  with 
the  action  of  gravity*  l^y  a  primordial  l^w  of 
Nature,  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  bodies  de- 
pends solely  on  their  relative  distances^  and  na 
barrier  can  in  the  least  obstruct  or  impair  its 
energy,  A  stone  weighs  exactly  the  same,  who** 
ther  above  or  below  a  table ;  nor  is  the  gravita*- 
tion  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  at  .all  affected  by  the 
intervention  of  the  moon  in  a  solar  eclipse.  The 
same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  action  of  magne* 
tism.  A  loadstone  will  attract  a  bit  of  iron 
through  a  thick  board,  or  a  block  of  marble,  with 
the  same  precise  force  which  it  would  exert  at  that 
distance,  if  thofe  seeming  obstacles  were  removed. 
Electrical  action  manifests  a  like  character.* 


EXPERIMENT  VI. 

Things  being  disposed  as  before ;  remove  the 
tinfoil  from  the  screen,  and  substitute  in  its  place 
a  pane  of  crown-glass.    A  very  material  change 

•  See  Note  VI. 

Witt 
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wffl  be  now  perceived.  The  liquor  of  the  difi 
€erential  thermometer  will  rise  to  20  degrees,  esti- 
mating the  entire  and  nnobstructed  effect  of  the 
blackened  side  at  one  hundred. 

Thus,  the  intervention^  of  glass  does  not,  like 
that  of  tin,  annihilate  the  eflFect  upon  the  focal 
ball,  but  only  reduces  it  to  the  fifth  part  of  its 
former  intensity.  Tin  is  opaque,  glass  is  diapha- 
nous ;  has  the  fluid  which  is  thrown  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  canister  any  relation  to  light  ?  To  re- 
solve this  question,  some  farther  considerations  arc 
necessary.  Though  light  permeates  glass  and  other 
ifiaphanous  substances,. it  yet  suffers  in  its  passage 
a  certain  degree  of  diminution  or  absorption. 
That  degree  depends  solely  on  the  quality  and  the 
thickness  of  the  transparent  medium/  Whether 
fight  passes  in  a  condensed  or  a  difiu;e  state,  it 
must,  in  either  case,  sustain  the  same  proportional 
loss ;  because  each  particle  of  which  it  is  com-^ 
posed,  travelling  through  the  same  range  of  mat- 
ter, must  incur  the  same  risk  of  impediment. 
Here,  then,  is  a  simple  criterion  fey  which  to  de- 
cide whether  the  fluid,  which  is  emitted  from  the 
heated  surface,  really  penetrates  through  the  sub- 

*  stance 
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Stance  of  the  glass,  and  thence  emerging,  though 
With  diminished  quantity,  continues  its  course; 

0 

for  it  would  experience  absolutely  the  ^me  mea« 
sure  of  absorption,  amounting  to  four-fifths  df 
the  whole,  in  whatever  part  of  its  transit,  from 
the  canister  to  the  reflector^  it  encountered  the 
screen* 

tixPERIMENT  m 

The  apparatus  still  remaining  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, carry  the  pane  of  glass  successively  forwards;; 
keeping  it  constantly  parallel  and  opposite  to  the 
blackened  side  of  the  canister.  At  each  remove,' 
the  impression  upon  the  focal  ball  will  regularly 
diminish ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  screen  hats 
gained  a  position,  one  foot  advanced  from  the  ca« 
nister,  and  consequently  two  feet  from  the  reflec* 
tor,  it  will  not  exceed  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  fdl 
effect. 

The  fluid  thrown  from  the  canister  is  not,  there- 
fore, like  light,  capable  of  permeating  glass.  But 
that  it  is  of  a  nature  perfectly  distinct,  will  ap- 
pear evident  from  ,the  following  experiment. 

EXPE- 
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EXPERIMENT   VHt. 

Remove  the  pine  of  glass,  and  in  its  Stead  at-  , 
tach  to  the  frame  a  sheet  of  writing-paper ;  dis- 
pose the  apparatus  properly,  'and  having  placed 
the  screen  two  inches  before  the  blackened  side  of 
the  canister,  fill  this  with  boiling  water.  The  li- 
quor of  the  difierential  thermometer  will  now  rise 
to  22  degrees  j  an  eflfect  equal  nearly  to  the  fourth 
part  of  what  is  produced  without  the  intervene 
tion  of  the  screen* 

Thus,  with  a  screen  of  paper,  which  may  be 
deemed  an  opaque  substance,  not  only  is  the  im- 
pression of  heat  conveyed,  but  even  in  a  higher 
degree  of  intensity  than  when  one  of  glass  is  used*^ 
The  law  too  is  the  same,  by  which  that  impres- 
sion diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  screen  recedes 
from  the  canister. 

What  then  is  this  calorific  and  frigorific  fiuid 
after  which  we  are  enquiring  ?  It  is  incapable  of 
J)ermeating  solid  substances-  It  cannot  pass  through 
tin,  nor  glass,  nor  paper.  It  is  not  light,  it  has  no 
tehtion  to  aether,  it  bears  no  analogy  to  the  fluids, 

real  . 
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rcai  or  imaginary,  of  magnCkn  and  dcCri^. 

« 

But  why  have  recourse  to  invisible  agents  ? 


Quod  petlsy  hie  esu 


It  is  merely  the  ambient  AIR. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  diverafied  effects 
of  different  screens  ?  By  all  of  them,  the  current  or 
pulsation  of  hot  or  cold  air,  in  its  progress  towards 
the  reflector,  will  be  completely  stopped:  and,  since 
the  direct  action  of  the  canister  is  intercepted,  the 
screen  must  operate  by  a  secondary  and  derivative 
influence.  From  its  position  it  acquires  heat  or 
cold,  and,  in  its  turn,  displays  the  same  energy  as 
if  it  had  formed  the  surface  of  a  new  canister  of 
the  corresponding  tem'perature.  It  is  ne  valid  ob- 
jection, that  a  substance  so  thin  as  paper,  being  in- 
capable  of  containing  much  heat,  is  fitted  only  to 
produce  a  slight  and  fugitive  effect.  The  screen 
is  enabled  to  maintain  its  temperature,  and  conse- 
quently to  continue  its  action,  by  the  perpetual 
accessions  of  heat  or  cold  which  it  receives  from 
the  canister. 

It  hence  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  focal  ball  when  screens  are  inter- 
posed 


posed  is  d£teniiU9t«d  by  tbe  combined,  Qperatioa 
of  two  kindred  prq^ties ;  their  aptitude  to  re- 
cdve  heat,  and  their  power  to  discharge  it.  Tbu«» 
with  paper  the  effect  is  greater  than  with  glass  ; 
because,  as  was  formerly  ascertained,  the  recep- 
tive and  the  dispersive  qualities  of  the  former  are 
Ukewjae  greater.  With  tin  no  perceptible  im- 
pression is  made,  for  tho^e  qualities  it  has  in  a 
very  infmw  degree  i  and  though  of  each  taken 
sbgiy  the  action  might  be  discerned^  the  effect  of 
their  combined  influence  is  too  minute  to  be  ob- 
served with  certainty. 

This  explication  is  so  dear  and  consistent^  and 
teems  to  flow  so  naturally  from  the  phaenomcna» 
as  to  cajrry  with  it  irresistible  conviction^  To 
interpose  a  screen,  amounts  in  fact  to  nothing 
more,  than  to  substitute  another  canbter  widk  a 
certain  correspondent  but  smaller  charge  of  hear* 
The  elevation  oi  temperature  which  the  screen 
acquires  from  its  apposition,  is  the  point  on 
which  its  action  entirety  depends.  Destroy  or 
prevent  this,  and  the  effect  immediately  ceases. 
Nor  is  such  an  e3:periment  impracticable,  or  even 
difficult  to  perform.    A  substance  readily  pre- 

D  sents 
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aents  itself,  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  b^  in-^ 
dtpabk,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  of  having  its  tem«> 
perature  raised* 


EXPERIMENT  II. 

Dispose  the  apparatus  as  usual,  detach  the  pam- 
per, and  fasten  to  the  frame  a  thin  sheet  of  ice ; 
the  liquor  of  the  differential  thermometer,  so  far 
from  risitig,  will  now  actually  sinky  and  that  in 
|)roportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  room.  Take 
away  the  canister,  and  the  effect  will  yet  con- 
tinue unaltered.  ' 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  ice  here  acts 
alone,  and  is  not  affected  in  any  degree  what* 
ever  by  the  proximity  of  the  canister.  The  hot 
streams  or  pulses  of  air  which  play  against  it, 
expend  their  iieat  in  melting  its  surface.  The 
general  temperature  of  the  ice  remains  invariably 
the  same ;  and  even  the  sides,  where  the  process 
of  thawing  goes  on,  continue  at  the  point  of 
zero,  or  very  near  it.* 


•  See  Note  VII. 

EXPE^ 
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EXPERIMENT  X, 

Select  two  panes  of  crown-^btss  as  flat  and 
smootii  as  possible,  and  coat  one  side  of  each  with 
tinfoil,  by  means  of  a  little  gum-water.  Thus 
prepared,  and  the  apparatus  put  in  order,  join 
those  panes  together  with  their  tin  surfaces  in 
ocMitact)  ind  attach  them  to  the  frame  of  the 
screen  {  the  focal  ball  wiU  receive  an  impression 
equal  to  about  1 8  degrees*  Invert  the  panes  of 
g^,  placing;  them  with  the  tin  coatings  outmost; 
the  liquor  of  the  differential  thern)ometer  will 
now  sink  back  again  to  the  beginning  of  the 
scale. 

Such  is  the  experimentum  crucis*  It  establishes 
beautifully  and,  I  think,  beyond  the  power  of 
contradiction^  the  simple  theory  to  which  we 
have  been  led  by  a  dose  train  of  induction.  In 
both  cases  the  obstacle  presented,  or  thp  com« 
pound  screen,  is  absolutely  the  same.  If  the  ef- 
fects in  the  focus  of  the  reflector  were  produced 
by  some  subtle  emanation  capaUe  of  permeating 
3olid  substances,  how  could  jsvch  a  singular  con* 

D  a  trast 
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trast  obtain?    It  seems  impossible  to  dude  the 
fqrce  of  this  argument}  but  in  a  subject  so  cu-  ' 
rious,  it  may  prove  acceptable  perhaps  to  relate 
a  few  more  experiments,  which  tend  at  once  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  ssone  concfatsion* 


EXPERIMENT  XI. 

Causs  two  sheets  of  tin  about  ten  inches  square 
to  be  hammered  quite  flat  and  smooth,  and  paint 
one  side  of  each  with  a  thin  coat  of  lamp*black» 
Arrange  the  apparatus  as  usual,  and  having  jcun-* 
ed  together  the  tin-plates  with  thdr  ciear  sur- 
faces touching, '  fix  them  to  the  Vertical  frame : 
the  liquor  of  the  differential  thermometer  vrill 
rise  23  degrees,  bivert  the  position  of  the  plates^ 
so  that  the  blackened  sides  come  into  contact : 
it  will  now  sink  down  to  zero.  Remove  dther 
of  the  plates,  and  the  Hquor  will  again  mo«nt 
near  4  degrees. 

It  is  truly  pleasing  to  witness*  this  varied  spec- 
"fade,  where  the  changes  succeed  each  other  as  if 
performed  by  the  fancied  operation  of  magic* 
But  those  transitions,  and  even  the  measures  of 

the, 
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die  i£versified  dOfectSy  are  the  netessarjr  resuks 
of  die  prindpfes  already  cstablishecL — Compare 
the  case  wiicre  bodi  die  e:^eriial  sur&ces  of  the 
soeen  are  metallic  wxdi  diat  m. which  they  arc 
coTcred  with  pogmoisft.  On  the  one  side  it  re* 
cdves  £ve  tssKB  less  heat,  axtd  this  heat  is  pro^ 
pagated  with  eig|bt  times  less  enei^  from  the 
<Khcr.  By  the  johiit  influence  of  those  droum- 
stances,  tfaenefore^its  e&ct  is  40  times  less;  ^K^cb 
cxxncqpook  to  abottt  half  a  degree,  a  qvandty 
scarcely  distifigimbaUe.  When  the  screen  con* 
sists  only  1^  a  Ao^  ^te  hbd^ened  on  the  one 
dde,  the  diminished  effect  is  a  mesm  betweea  the 
reo^dve  and  the  projecting  powers,  or  6i  times 
imaller  than  where  both  «ir£au}es  are  painted. 
This  eafeeUed  impnossion  i&  oonfiequeady  equal 
to  about  4  degrees. 


EXPERIMENT  XIL 

Affix  diose  hal£painted  tin  plates,  with  their 
tHTight  side  outwards,  each  to  a  separate  frsune^ 
Dispose  the  apparatus  as  usual,  and  place  the  first 
screen  with  its  blackened  side  fronting  that  <tf 

D3  .  die 
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the  canister  at  two  inches  distance.  Bring  the 
other  screen  into  contact,  the  metallic  surfaces 
joining :  the  focal  ball,  as  it  was  formerly  noted^ 
will  acquire  a  heat  of  33  degrees.  Now  with-* 
draw  the  second  screen  to  a  parallel  position,  two 
inches  nearer  the  reflector,  the  e£fect  on  the  dif« 
ferential  thermometer  will  totally  vanish. 

When  the  two  plates  formed  one  body,  they 
were  evidently  both  of  the  same  temperature  ^ 
but  after  they  were  separated,  the  second  screen 
derived  its  heat  from  the  first  by  the  medium  of 
a  double  process,  or  the  projecting  and  receptive 
powers  of  the  opposite  metallic  surfaces :  it  had 
its  excess  of  temperature  above  that  of  the  room 
diminished  therefore  more  than  40  times,  and 
consequently  its  action  on  the  focal  ball  propoiw 
tionally  impaired. 


EXPERIMENT  Xffl. 

P«.ocuR£  some  deal  boards  of  di£ferent  thick- 
nesses, and  planed  on  both  ddes,  to  act  as  screens: 
and  matters  being  arranged  as  before,  place  them 
SDCCCssivcly  in  the  u$ual  position.  Withascreen^ 

onc«» 
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<me^<ighih  of  w  inch  thick,  the  effect  will  be  i}o 
id^ees ;  with  a^iother,  three^ghths  of  an  inq^ 
thick,  it  will  be  1 5  degrees ;  and  with  on^  a  wholp 
inch  thick,  the  effect  will  only  be  9  degrees.  Those 
quantities  are  not  altered  by  paintij^g  the  sides  of 
thp  boards  with  lamp  black*  I  need  scarcely  observe 
thajt  in  thi^  experiment  a  very  'sensible  time  wiU 
dapse  before  the  impressions  are  fully  produced* 
Here  is  indeed  a  successive  diminution  of  effect^ 
but  it  i$  extremely  differeiDit  from  what  would 
obtain  if  it  were  occasioned  by  the  .absorption 
-which  a  fluid  experiences  in  penetrating  through 
successive  lengths  of  passage.  In  that  case  a  prQ> 
portional  loss  would  be  sustained  in  the  transit 
jof  each  equal  stratum,  and  the  quantities  of  flui<i 
transmitted  would  consequently  form  a  descend- 
ing geometrical  progression.  The  effect  corre^* 
spending  to  a  screen  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
beittg  ao  degrees,  that  corresponding  tQ  one  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  would  be  4  degrees, 
jand  that  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  would  be  only  four-fifths  of  a 
degree,  instead  pf  15,  which  experiment  gives. 
Jin^  pursuing  the  analogy,  a  board  .of  4n  inch  in 

D  4  thickness 
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thitknesi  would  &6t  be  capable  of  prodndng  an 
iinpressidn  of  more  thaid  the  foar^hundredth  part 
of  a  degree. 

Tke  variety  Of  efieet  iiho\m  in  the  preceding^ 
e)q[>eriinent  must  be  attributed  wholly  to  the 
llowness  with  which  beat  or  caloric  pervades  the 
fiubstance  of  a  thick  board.  la  proportion  to 
this  thickness,  the  surface  which  receives  the 
fceat  will  acquire  an  deration  c^  temperature^ 
and  that  which  disperses  it  will  sufier  a  simflar 
depression.  The  inequaMty  will  increase  t3l  the 
beat  is  conducted  through  the  internal  mass  as 
hxt  as  it  is  dissipated  at  the  posterior  sur£ice. 

In  screens,  therefore,  con^ting  of  the  same 
matter,  the  temperature  acquired  at  the  poste- 
rior surface  will  be  directly  as  the  excess  of  ^e 
temperature  of  the  anterior  surface,  and  inverse- 
ly as  the  thickness  of  the  substance  itself.  Thus, 
since  the  mean  temperature  in  every  case  must  be 
24  degrees,  when  the  screen  of  one-eighth  of  an 
tnch  thick  was  used,  the  temperature  of  the  ont 
side  exceeding  that  of  the  room  by  20  degrees, 
that  of  ihe  other  side  must  have  had  an  excess  of 
%8;  those  excesses  in  tht  screen  of  three-eighths 

of 


o( a& Ittcb thidk «e  15  and  35^  and  thole  of  tbfc 
gaooca  of  one  im^,  ure  9  and  39.  The  suoces^vt 
4Merences  are  S^  18, 30  ^  which  being  divided  by 
the  QoiTC^ifdttg thicknesses giveS, 6, 3!^  tawx* 
berk  propoitiotial  very  neariy  to  fto,  15  aiid9» 
which  denote  the  pernor  of  ilie  screens.  IhscraKit 
of  the  ttioe  thickness^  bul  consasting  of  sobstUKM 
of  difisvefit  coodocting  powers  for  hfear>  the  fii6« 
faired  temperature  of  the  posterior  sw£&oe  will 
be  directly  as  those  ccmduciMg  powen,  land  this 
^Terence  between  the  temperatures  of  the  two 
slirdices»  Jience  maf  be  founded  a  convenient 
and  degatit  method  of  determining  [the  conduct^t 
ing  powers  of  solid  bodies.* 

I  think  it  superfluous  to  pursue  those  illniftra* 
tions  £ather.  They  corroborate  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  priiuiples  before  stated.  Nor  shaH 
I  have  occasion  again  to  repeat  that  they  all  suc- 
ceed equally,  and  in  the  same  exact  proportions^ 
with  Cold  as  with  Heat.  Heat  or  Cold  is  pro- 
pagated to  a  distance  by  the  vehicle  of  the  inter- 
vening air,  and  with  very  different  degrees  of 
energy,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface  at 

*  See  Note  VIII. 

which 
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which  the  impulse  originates,  or  upon  which  it 
tetminatest  These  impulses  mtist  be  transmitted 
in  diverging  lines,  since  the  action  of  screens  wai 
observed  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
ceded from  the  source  of  heat*  The  velocity  of 
transmission  too  must  be  prodigiously  great,  for 
though  with  a  pair  of  bellows  I  blow  strongly 
along  the  sur&ce  of  the  canister,  I  produce  na 
sensible  alteration  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector. 
IHqv  is  it  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  atnK)spher 
ric  air  thiis  to  convey  heat  j  the  other  gases  or 
plastic  fluids,  we  shall  find,  possess  the  same  pro* 
perty,  though  in  various  degrees,  and  with  mor 
difications  peculiar  to  each.  Are  liquids  cz^ablq 
of  performing  a  simUar  office  ?  This  qucstidn,  I 
presume,  will  be  considered  as  resolved,  if  I  disi 
cover  what  obtains  in  the  case  of  water. 


EXPERIMENT  XIV. 

Place  the  apparatus  within  a  large  tub,  and 
secure  each  separate  part  in  its  proper  position* 
Fill  the  tub  with  cold  water,  \o  as  to  cover  the 
whole,  except  a  funnel  soldered  to  the  moutli  of 

thq 
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fhe  canister;  Things  being  thus  disposed,  pou;: 
boiling  water  into  the  canister}  and  whatever 
surface  fronts.the  reflector,  the  differential  ther^n 
monaeter  wiU  not  be  at  all  affected* 


-— r 


To  every  attentive  reader  it  will  now  be  appa* 
rent,  that  the  theory  of  Radiant  Heat,  espoused 
^{  late  years  by  chemical  philosophers,  is  drawa 
from  a  very  limited,  vague,  and  imperfect  knoW'* 
kdge  of  facts.  Hence  the  total  want  of  predsion 
and  ,the  unavoidable  obscurity  and  mystery  ia 
which  it  is  involved.  I  will  not  stop  to  exanoine 
it.  It  is  refuted  by  the  whole  train  of  the  precede 
ing  deductions.  But  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
the  propagation  of  Heat  is  still  a  subject  of  im* 
mense  difficulty.  It  strains  the  imagination  to 
concdve  by  what  singular  process^  a  surface,  in 
the  act  of  cooling  or  heating,  can  dart  its  influ* 
ence  along  with  prodigious  velocity  on  the  wings 
of  the  ambient  air.  Are  such  motions  compatible 
with  the  laws  of  fluids?  If  they  really  existed 
cpuld  they  escape  the  cognizance  gf  our  senses  i 

But 
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i*— But  why  do  I  muldply  objections  ?  These  will 
disappear  iii  proportion  as  we  advance.  For  the 
present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  taking  a  hasty 
glance  of  the  mode  of  operation. 

It  is  well  known  that  bodies  expand  with  heat^ 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  aeriform  fluids  .those 
expansions  are  very  considerable.  And,  since  no 
afawhite  contact  obtains  in  nature.  Heat  not  only 
piodaces  a  dSatation  among  the  partides  them* 
tehres,  but  enlarges  the  Hmits  that  divide  an  ela&# 
tic  flnid  firom  the  solid  by  which  it  is  bounded* 
As  fiat  as  the  particles  of  air,  therefcnre,  come 
within  the  confines  of  the  heated  swc&oe  of  the 
canister,  they  are  forced  to.  recede :  nor  is  the 
equilibrium  restored  by  die  change  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  receiving  from  their  extreme  proximity  an 
impresdon  at  once  sudden  and  complete,  they  ac- 
quire, in  the  space  of  receding,  an  impetus  which 
thence  displays  itself  in  a  continual  propulsive  or 
'  vibratory  motion* 

The  effect  of  Cold  is  explained  in  a  sinEuIar 
manner.    The  particles  of  air  as  they  approach  a 
cold  surface,  suffer  a  sudden  contraction,  and  tend 
with  force  towards  it ;  but  this  motion  is  op- 
posed 
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posed  by  the  sarface,  and  reflected  bade:  with 
equal  intensity. 

That  a  sttdden  action  is  capable  of  exQting  such 
effects  in  an  elastic  substance,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  fiaimiliar  instance.  If  I  compress  a  spring 
send  then  slowly  withdraw  my  hand,  it  wiB  pas* 
nvely  follow,  tiU  it  has  regained  its  figure.  But 
if  I  remove  the  pressure  suddenly,  the  spring  will 
reccnl  with  violence,  and  perhaps  continue  to  vu 
brate  for  some  time.  Similar  consequences  wiH 
ensue  if  I  extend  the  spring,  and  leave  it  to  cc^ 
lapse. 

The  diversified  effects  of  different  surfaces  ia 
the  propagation  of  heat,  may  also  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  A  number  of  facts  concur  to 
show,  that  with  glass,  or  paper,  the  physical  con« 
tact  of  air  is  closer  and  more  perfect  than  in  the 
case  of  polished  metals.  The  latter  will  therefore^ 
it  seems  probable,  exert  a  slower  and  more  ]an«% 
guid  impres^on. 

But  how  is  this  impression  transmitted  to  a 

renoote  distance  ?  Is  it  conveyed  by  propubion 

and    actual  flight  of  the  hot  or  cold  particles  of 

air  ?  or  is  it  communicated  along  the  mass  c^ 

air 
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air  by  a  successive  but  rapid  transfer,  accoinp3« 
liied  with  pulses  or  vibratory  motions?  We  are 
not  yet  prepared  fbr  this  very  delicate  investiga- 
tioti»  We  must  first  collect  and  examine  a  variety 
/         of  new  facts. 

But  whatever  application  of  dynamics  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  explain  the  recondite  opera* 

tiohs  by  which  those  singular  phenomena  are 

i 
produced,  our  general  positions  must  remain  un- 
controvertible. I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  indeed  to 
imagine  by  what  subterfuge  it  is  possible  to  elude 
the  force  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced. Are  we  again  to  be  amused  with  the 
sportive .  freaks  of  some  unknown  intangible  au^ 
ra  ?  Are  the  occult  qualities  of  the  schools  to  be 
revived  ar^  embodied  in  the  shape  of  ^etherial 
media  ?  I  have  nothing  more  to  urge.  When  pre* 
judice  retires  behind  an  entrenchment  of  invisi- 
bles and  possibilities,  we  must  abandon  the  pur- 
suit.    It  is  vain  to  contend  with  phantoms. 

When  by  the  counsels  of  that  illustrious  mar- 
tyr of  science,  Galileo,  his  ingenious  disciple  Tor- 
ricelli  performed  the  famous  experiment  of  filling 
a  sealed  glass  tube  with  mercury  ^  the  fact  was  so 

strikingly 
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ttrikin^y  beautiful,  and  so  completely  decisive  of 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  that  to  barely 
mention  the  cause  might  seem  sufficient  to  have 
opened  with  enthusiasm  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
world.  The  adherents  of  thej^^^i  vacui  were  in- 
deed sadly  perplexed,  unable  to  repLy,  yet  resolute 
to  maintain  their  opinion*  But  their  chami^on^ 
Father  Linus,  defying  the  power  of  argument, 
very  gravely  asserted  that  the  mercury  was  8us« 
pended  from  the  top  of  the  barometric  tube  by 
invisible  threads.  The  good  Father  thus  quieted 
the  minds  of  the  orthodox,  and  their  generatioo 
llq^t  in  peace. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ONE  of  the  first  steps  towards  discovering 
the  nature  of  that  aerial  transmission  or 
pulsation  to  the  existence  of  which  our  inquiries 
have  led,  will  be  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  its 
action  is  afiected  by  the  remoteness  of  its  source* 
Of  rectilineal  emanations  the  power  in  general 
must  evidently  decrease  as  the  squares  of  the  db» 
tances  from  the  radiant  surfsice.  But  between  the 
absolute  quantity  of  effect  and  the  degree  of  its 
intensity,  there  subsists  a  very  material  distinction. 
The  same  beam  of  light  may  affume  a  difl^se  or  a 
condensed  form, — may  cover  a  wide  space  with 
faint  illumination,  or  act  on  a  narrow  spot  ^th 
concentrated  force.  The  quantity  of  light  which 
the  eye  receives  from  a  remote  luminous  body  is 
diminished  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  but, 
since  the  visual  magnitude  also  decreases  in  the 
lame  proportion,  its  brightness  or  the  intensity  of  its 

light 
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fight  must  continttc  uniformly  the  same.    In  fikt 

msnn^y  the  number  of  rayi  that  iall  on  the  sur^ 

face  of  a  concave  mirror  i^  tnversely  proportienal 

to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  radiant  object  i 

but,  since  the  image  subtends  at  the  bottom  e£tht 

mirror  the  same  angle  as  does  the  radiant  object 

itself,  it  must  occupy  a  space  in  the  same  inrefsd 

duplicate  ratio,  and  consequently^  supposing  the 

focus  not  to  vary  in  position,  it  must  hav&  con^ 

stahtly  the  same  degree  of  intensity.    This  is  very 

nearly  true  when  the  object  is  remote,  because,  lA 

that  case,  the  correspondent  focus  does  not  sensibly 

alter  its  place.    Nay,  however  paradoxical  it  may 

_  • 

seem,  the  intensity  of  effect  actually  diminishes, 

though  in  a  smaH  degree,  as  the  object  is  made  to 
approach  j  for,  by  the  laws  of  catoptrics,  the  foaxs 
then  recedes  somewhat  from  the  mirrcH-.  And  t 
may  here  state  a  theorem  c^  considerable  elegance: 
That,  admitting  the  reflection  of  rays  to  be  com- 
plete, their  power  of  illumination  in  the  focus  of 
a  concave  mirror  is  exactly  the  same  as  what 
would  obtsdn,  if  the  surface  of  the  mirror  were 
converted  into  matter  simOar  to  that  of  the  lumi^ 
nous  source,  and  acted  with  (£rect    energy.* 

»  See  Note  IX. 

E  Thus, 
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Thus,  if  a  concave  mirror  be  directed  to  the 
moon,  the  brightness  at  the  focus  wil)^  ^e  the 
same,  as  if  the  niirror  were  rjcmoved,  and  a  circu- 
lar surface  of  equal  extent,  but  composed  of  lu- 
nar matter,  were  suppo  fed  to  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  In  like  manne^  if  a  portion  of  the  sun's 
body  could  be  transported  hither^.itwquW  burn 
at  the  distance  of  the  focus  wit|i  tl^  same  inten- 
3ity  as  a  concave  mirror  of  equal  dimensions. 
Or,  to  employ  an  illustration  more  within  our 
reach,  a  bit  of  paper,  held  to  receive  ^he  image  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle,,  will  have, the  .§apne .  degree 
of  brightness,  as  \f  it  were  ill^inii)ate(][  by  a  ^iCQup 
of  candles  occupying  the  place  of  the  mircor  and 
covering  with  their  united  flanges  tl^e  san)^ .  e?c- 
tent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  determine 
whether  the  aerial  transmissions  of  heat  or  cold 
shoot  along  with  unimpaired  celerity  and  are  sub^ 
sequently  reflected  with  the  same  precision  that 
takes  place  in  the  mutual  collision  of  el^tic  bodies 
;or  their  impjict  against  a  hard  surface.^  As  long 
as  the  spot  where  the  impressions  are  concentrated 
^has  suflicient  extent  to  cover  the  ball  of  the  dif- 
ferential thermometer,  this  must  indicate  the  full 

intensity 
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1  intensity  of  action ;  and  consequently,  the  mea- 
sure tlms  obtained,  when  the  canister  is  removed 
saccessivdy  farther  from  the  reflector,  will  con* 
tinue  undiminished,  or  rather  will  acquire  a 
small  increase.  The  only  thing  required,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  canifter,  viewed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  reflector,  should  in  every  case  subtend  as  largo 
an  angle  as  the  focal  ball.  The  reflector  which 
I  O^d  had  a  focal  length  of  about  6  inches,, and 
the  balls  of  the  differential  thermometer  were 
4*ioths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Hence,  if  the 
distance  of  the  canister  did  not.  1 5  times  exceed 
its  breadth,  the  conditions  were  fulfilled.  But  to 
avoid  every  risk,  I  never  placed  a  canister  at  a 
greater  distance  than  1 2  times  its  breadth. 


EXPERIMENT  XV. 

» 

The  six-inch  canister,  presenting  its  blackened 
8ide,ga^e,at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  the  standard 
effed  of  100  degrees;  but,  moved  back  to  the 
instance  of  six  feet  it  produced  an  effect  only 
of  57. 

Thus,  by  placing  th?  canister  at  double  its  for-: 

E  2  mcr 
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mer  distance,  the  energy  which  it  exerts  is  re- 
duced to  neariy  one  half»  Bat  had  the  effect 
been  performed  according  ta  the  laws  of  cat- 
^trics^  instead  of  $'f  degrees,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  1 16;  for  100  is  to  1 15  as  thesquare 
of  5.37  is  to  the  square  of  5.^1,  the  local  lengths 
In  inches  corresponding  to  the  distances  of  6  ^id 
of  3  feet*  And  correding  the  quantities  in  this 
way,  I  foiuid  in  general,  within  the  compass  oi 
my  experiments,  that  the  relative  measure  of 
tSkcX  was  almost  exactly  as  the  reciprocal  o£ 
the  distance  of  the  canister.  This  successive  di** 
minution  cannot  'be  imputed  to  any  obstruction 
experienced  in  the  passage  through  the  air ;  for^ 
in  that  case,  it  must  have  followed  a  very  (Uf- 
ferent  progression.  The  effect  at  the  distance  of 
3,  6,  an^  9  feet,,  inftead  of  being  denoted  by  the 
fractions  -j,  ^,  and  -5-,  would  have  been  expressed 
by  the  geometrical  series  ^^  -^,  ^V 

Such  a  striking  deviation,  therefore,  from  the 
properties  of  rectilineal  emanations  must  originate 
somehow,  either  whdiy  or  in  part,  frcMn  an  im- 
jperfect  reflection.  Nor  can  it  be  ascribed  to-  inac- 
curacy in  the  figure  of  the  reflefiing  surface  j  for 

the 
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the  focus  being  situate  SO  near  to  the  rdlector, 
any  defect  of  that  sort  must  occasion  a  very  tri* 
fling  aberratioiu  But  should  any  suspicions  be 
still  entertained  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
that  source  of  error,  they  will  be  entirely  ^removed 
l>y  the  following  experimdiit. 


EXPERIMENT  XVL 

ifKSTSAD  of.  the  tin  reflector,  I  employed  a 
TOry  lat^  concave  mirror,  of  two  feet  in  diame^ 
ter*  being  the  segment  of .  a  sphere  of  six  feet  ra- 
dius, And^r  the  heat  of  boiling .  water  being 
hardly  capable  of  making  any  visible  impression, 
I  preferred  a  charcoal  fire^  as  it  presented  the 
most  uniformly  ignited  furface,  which  was  besides 
kept  more  regular  by  hdp  of  a  constant  and 
-gentle  stream  of  air  from  a  pair  of  bellows. 
When  the  mirror  stood  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet 
from  the  fire,  the  focal  length  being  then  four  feet, 
the  differential  thermometer  indicated  .37  degrees. 
But  after  it  was  removed  to  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  the  corresponding  focal  length  being  38 
inches,  the  effixt  produced  was  only  2 1  degi*ees. 

E3  To 
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To  compare  those  efibcts  exactly,  it  is  nccessaiy 
however  to  apidy  the  correction  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent focal  lengths.  As  the  square  of  38  b  to 
the  square  of  48, — or,  in  round  numbers, — as  8  is 
to  5,  so  b  2  i  to  13.  The  action  of  the  fire,  at  the 
distance  of  30  feet  from  the  mirror,  if  referred  to 
the  same  focus  as  that  at  the  dbtance  of  10  feet, 
would  therefore  be  1 3  degrees ;  which  b  almost 
strictly  the  third  part  of  37,  the  real  effect  at  the 
distance  of  1  o  feet.  And  thus,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
tin  reflectors,  the  energy  exerted  b  inversely  as 
the  distance  from  its  source. 

The  principle  which  we  have  deduced  from  the 
known  laws  of  catoptrics,  was  beautifully  ccm- 
firmed  by  the  Photometer.  This  instrument,  con- 
trived to  measure  the  intensity  of  light,  will  be 
fully  described  hereafter.  I  will  just  observe  by 
the  way,  that  it  is  merely  the  differential  thermo- 
meter under  a  peculiar  compact  form,  with  one 
ball  black,  and  the  whole  included  within  a  glass 
case.  It  is  therefore  affected  by  light  only,  which: 
being  admitted  through  the  cafe,  a£ls  from  ablbrp* 
tion  on  the  black  ball.  Whipn^the  concave  siirrpr 
was  10  feet  distant  from  the;  ctu^co^l  fire^  tl^ 

photometer 
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photometer  marked  50  degrees,  while  the  simple 
difierential  thermometer  indidted  3*7 :  but  after  it 
^•as  removed  to  the  distance  of  30  feet,  the  pho- 
tometer role  to  78  degrees,  and  the  difierential 
thermometer  at  the  fame  time  declined  to  •  2 1  •  It 
has  been  remarked  already  that  the  intensities 
corresponding  to  thofe  different  foci  ought  to  be 
in  the  ratio  of  5  to  8.  This  would  give  80,  in- 
stead of  78,  for  the  effect  on  the  photometer  at 
die  distance  of  30  feet.  But  the  agreement  is 
as  accurate  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  in  an 
experiment  of  such  a  nature.  A  striking  con- 
trast is  exhibited  between  the  reflection  of  light 
and  that  of  heat. 

But  to  return  to  the  observations  made  by  the 
tm  reflector,  which  possesses  so  many  advantages. 


EXPERIMENT  XVII. 

The  same  standard  being  assumed  as  before,  a 
canister  of  3  inches  square,  with  its  blackened 
side  fronting  the  reflector  and  3  feet  distant  from 
it,  produced  an  effect  of  50  degrees;  one  4  inches 
9BPBUC9  at  the  distance  of  4  feet^  gave  54  degrees ; 

E  4  one 
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<me  6  uiches  square,  at  the  distance  of  6  fcet^ 
gave  57  degrees ;  and  another  canister  i  o  inches 
square,  and  lo  feet  distance,  gave  59  degrees. 

These  quantities  are  nearly  equal ;  but  if  the 
proper  correction  be  made  for  the  different  focai 
lengths,  their  identity  ;iirill  become  apparent.  The 
focal  lengths  cbrresponding  to  the  distances  of  3, 
4, 6,  and  10  feet,  are  respectively  5*81, 5*58,  5*37, 
and  5*22  inches.  Their  squares  are  33*8,  31*1, 
98*9,  and  27.3 ;  and  reducing  the  numbers  ob- 
tained by  the  experiment  in  the  same  proportion^ 
the  true  effect  at  4  feet  distance  will  be  51,  that 
lit  6  feet,  49,  and  that  at  jo  feet,  48.  The  smaH 
differences  that  occur  among  these  results  arc 
probably  owing  to  .the  imperfection  of  the  expe- 
riment, which  was  only  repeated  once. 

It  is  plain,  from  their  arrangement,  that  the  ca- 
nisters all  subtended  the  same  angle,  and  conse- 
quently that  their  energies  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  lines,  and,  striking  the  same  points  of  the 
reflector,  were  sent  back  by  the  sam^  idenrtical 
routes.  This  series  of  experiments  must  there* 
fore  have  all  been  alike  affected  by  the  process  of 
reflection ;  and  whatever  deficiency  inight*  ixisc 

from 
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from  tbat  source,  it  must  have  taken  place  and 
to  the  same  degree  in  each.    And  as  the  num- 
bers finally  €A>tained  were  equal,  or  very  nearly 
fqaai,  we  may  conclude  that   the  remote  im- 
pressions of  heat  or  cold  ^  are  conveyed  without 
any  sensible  diminution  from,  the  various  length 
of  their  pai&ge  through  the  air.    In  this  respect 
at  least,  the  transmission  of  heat  will  admit  of 
comparison  with  that  of  light,  which  suffers  by 
absorption  the  loss  of  only  one-fifth  part  in  its  per- 
pendicular descent  through  the  whole  atmosphere. 
•   It  seems  then  ascertained  that,  within  mode- 
rate Umits,  the  action  pn  the  focal  ball  is  propor* 
ttonal  to  the  angle  which  the  canister  subtends: 
the  impression  consequently  becomes  more  in- 
tense as  the  focal  image  enlarges.    But  if  it  is 
enlarged  in  the  proportion  of  the  visual  angle, 
the  whole  quantity  of  effect  would  evidently  be 
likewise  attenuated  in  the  same  ratio,  and  of  course 
the  intendty  would  continue  unaltered  i  that  en- 
largement must  therefore  follow  a  slower  pro- 
gression than  the  angle  which  the  canister  sub- 
teiids*.    We  are  hence  led  to  this  simple  condu- 
aon,  tha^  thie  rdkction  'of  heat  is  liable  to  be 

affected 
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a&(!ted  with  a  certain  constant  measore  of  aber* 
ration  or  disperdon.    Thus,  besides  the  principal 
reflected  ray,  there  are  others  extending  perhaps 
10  or  15  degrees  on  either  side  of  it,  but  growing 
rapidly  feebler  as  they  diverge.    But  thb  declin- 
ing expansive  aberration  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  an  uniform  aberration  within  the 
limit  of  5  degrees.    The  focal  im:^,  augmented 
by  this  additional  ring  or  rim  of  5  d^rees  in 
breadth,  forms  dierefore  a  space  over  which  the 
action  is  in  ordinary  cases  similarly  difiused*    Its 
intensity  is  hence  inversely  as  that  space  com* 
pared  with  the  visual  magnitude  of  the  canister; 
To  illustrate  this,  let  me  observe  that  a  canisfer 
of  3  inches,  at  3  feet  distance,  subtends  an  angle 
of  about  5  degrees.    Call  the  breadth  of  its  opti- 
cal focus  I,  that  of  another  corresponding  to  a 
canister  of  6  inches  at  the  same  distance  will  be 
2 ;  the  breadths  of  the  enlarged  foci  will  there- 
fore be  as  3  to  4,  and  their  spaces  as  9  to  16.  But 
the  respective  quantities  of  incident  heat  from 
the  canisters  are  as  9  to  36 ;  consequently  the 
power  of  the  6  inch  canister  is  increased  in  the 
ratip  of  36  to  1 6,  or  is  ^i  times  as  great  as  that 

of 
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of  the  3  indi  Ofic ;  wlikh  diflers  fittle  from  cxperi^ 
mcnL  In  the  same  manner,  comparing  the  ac- 
tion of  a  3  with  a  9  inch  canister  at  the  former 
distance :  the  breadths  of  the  enlarged  or  ignebus 
foci  are  as  3  to  5,  and  their  spaces  as  9  to  25;  but 
the  measures  of  the  inddent  heat  are  as  9  to  81 ; 
whence  the  intensity  of  effect  with  the  9  inch  ca- 
nisCer  is  |^  or  3  » times  greater  than  what  is 
piodaccd  by  the  3  inch  one.  Again,  comparing 
the  same  standard  with  a  12  inch  canister,  the 
^^nces  of  the  igneous  foci  are  as  9  to  36,  and  the 
sides  of  the  canisters  are  as  9  to  144;  wherefore  the 
power  of  the  1 2  inch  one  is  augmented  4  times^ 
agreeaUe  to  observation.  But  this  mode  of  corn* 
patatioa  cannot  safely  be  pushed  much  farther ; 
for  ^fter  the  surface  of  the  canister  becomes  very 
hroad»  the  parts  toM^ards  its  extremities  cease  to 
miii^  their  action  with  that  of  the  central  por«- 
tion.  Od  the  other  hand,  if  the  heated  surface 
ber  either  very  much  contracted  or  removed  to  a 
very  great  distance,  the  optical  focus  will  vanish 
ia  comparison  of  the  igneous  focus,  and  the  effect 
will  be  simply  as  the  visual  magnitude.  Hence 
the  .impression  caused  even  by  the  10  inch  ca- 

nister 
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nister  will  be  barely  sensible  at  the  distance  of 
loo  feet* 

This  subject  will  admit  of  being  illustrated 
somewhat  difierently.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  we  were  to  compare  the  effects  of  a  3  and  a 
€  inch  canister  at  the  same  distance  from  the  re- 
flector.  The  square  of  6  inches  may  be  distin- 
guished into  a  central  square  of  3  inches,  with  a 
surrounding  space  of  1 1  inch  in  breadth.  This 
space  will  act  partly  by  direct,  and  paitly  by 
oblique  impression  on  either  side.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  the  energy  b  thus  equally  divided : 
one  third  part  of  it  is  therefore  added  to  the  cen- 
tral square ;  but  the  third  of  27,  the  quantity  of 
outer  space,  is  9,  wkich  joined  to  9,  exactly 
doubles  the  effect. 

The  existence  of  this  remarkable  kind  of  aber- 
ration which  takes  place  in  the  reflection  of  heat 
is  further  established  by  the  fdlowiog  experi- 
ment 


EXPERT. 
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EXPERIMENT  XVffl. 

The  six  inch  canister  was  placed  witb  ks  black* 
ened  side  feonting  the  reflector,  at  the  msual  dis- 
tance of  three  feet,  and  the  difFerential  thermo- 
meter ad^ed  to  its  place.  A  small  taper  of  the 
same  height  as  the  middle  of  the  canister  was 
gradually  moved  along  its  surface,  and  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  reflected  imagp  at  the  same  time 
marked.  Hie  taper  was  scarcely  drawn  aside 
two  inches  from  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  when 
tiie  lurainoas  spot  had  compfetely  left  the  focal 
ftalL  Such  then  is  the  extreme  limit  ol  the  optical 
ibcus.  But  the  action  of  heat  wae  mBch  more  ex« 
tensive.  Removed  by  successive  fbtions  along  the 
table  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  reflector,^ 
file  canister  still  continued  to  exert  it?  eflbct^ 
diougb  with  dedming  energy,  on  the  di£ferentiat 
thermometer ;  nor  did  the  impression  cease  to  be 
distinctly  perceptible  tiM  the  canister  was  dlrawn 
j»de  7  or  8  isicfaeSr  At  the  first  inch  of  dis^ 
ftaeement,  the  action  was^  unaHeted ;  m  the  nexr 
k  was  somewhat  abridged ;  but  afterwaydtt  it  ra^ 
;  pidly 
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pldly  diminished.    The  numbers  were  nearly  as 


follow. 

Position 

Power 

In  the  axis 

lOO 

I  inch  aside 

xoo 

« 

a  do. 

83 

3  do. 

.    58 

4  do. 

33 

.     •  - 

5  do. 

16 

» 

6  do. 

4 

' 

7  do. 

I . 

The  law  of  this  series  is  not  very  obvions.  ^Tbt^ 
terms  .are  proportional  to  the  fraction  ^  raised 
successively  to  ist^  3d9  6th)  and  10th  powers^^ 
these  exponents  being  the  triangular  nujnbers. 
From  this  series  all  the  phenomena  noticed  above 
may  without  much  difficulty  be  deduced  ;  but  I 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the* 
subject. 

^.  A  curious  consequence  derivable  from  the  abcrr- 
ration  which  affects  the  r^ectiori  of  beat,  is  that 
the  effect  does  not  attain  its  maximum  at  the 
true  focus,  but  somewhat  nearer  the  reflector* 

To 
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To  explain  this  perspicuously  it  will  he  expedient 
to  borrow,  the  assistance  of  a  diagram.  Let  AB 
(fi^  6.)  be  a  reflector,.  AD  its  axis^  and  F  the  .true 
or  optical  focus.  Besides  the  principal  reflected 
ray  BF,  there  are  other  indirect  ones  between  the 
limits  of  the  equal  angles  CBF,  and  DBF.  But 
from  a  well-known  proposition  in  '  elementary 
geometry,  CF  is  to  FD  as  CB  is  to  B  D,  and  con- 
sequently FD  is  greater  than  CF.  Therefore  the 
heat  received  .on  FD  is  more  diffuse  and  atte- 

« 

nuated  than  that  which  falls  on  C  F.  Hence  the 
ball  oi  the  differential  thermometer,  occupying  a 
small  space  aIlrQU9d,and  participating  both  of  the 
direct  and  dispi^sed  heat,  will  be  less  affected  at 
F,  than  at  some  pointy]^  nearer  the  dense  portion 
of  heat. 

Experiment  confirms  that  result.  Advancing 
the  differential  thermometer  half  an  inch  nearer 
the  reflector  than  th^  true  focus,  the  effect  was 
augmented  more  than  one  third ;  and  bringing 
it  sjtiD  closer  by  ^  half  an  inch,  though  the  effect 
began  to  decline,  it.  was  still  one  fourth  greater 
than  at  first.  Qn  the  <jpntrary,^Twbe]i  the  difie- 
thermpmetfsr  was  rnqye^  l^fti^kwards,  the 

impression 
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impre^ttion  climinialied  very  fast,  and  at  one  ioA 
beyond  the  focus,  k  dktnot  amount  to  the  seventh 
part.    One  example  will  saffice* 


EXPERIMENT  XIX, 

Ths  six  inch  cam^ter  was  placed  at  the  distance 
of  six  feet  from  the  reflector,  and  the  difEsTential 
thermometer  was  brought  exactly  to  the  optical 
focns«  The  efiect  was  5S  degrees.  Half  an  indl 
nearer  the  reflector,  this  rose  to  80  degrees,  and 
one  inch  nearer  it  was  stffl  70  degrees.  Bot 
drawing  it  sncces^vdy  from  the  reflector,  at  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  focus  the  action  was  only  25 
degrees,  and  half  an  inch  firrther  it  sunk  to  I 
degrees. 


CHAP. 
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CHAFfER  V. 


IT  has  been  already  shown  that  the  original  im- 
pressions of  heat  and  cold  are  not  propagated 
merdy  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  ca« 
nster.  But  this  may  be  rendered  obvioBS  by  giv- 
idg  tlie  blackened  surface  i  smaU  degree  of  obli- 
^{oity  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  fof 
the  effect  is  thereby  not  visibly  altered*  Those 
ilB{iresm)ns  are,  therefore,  conveyed  in  diverging 
Knes.  -Are  they  likewise  difiused  equally  in  ajl 
directions  f  Such  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with 
llie  rays  of  light  in  flowing  from  a  luminous  body. 
But  though  analogy  might  induce  us  to  extend 
the  principle,  it  cannot  be  safely  admitted  with- 
out  investigation.  Fcnrtunately,  a  very  simple 
method  presents  itsdf  for  resolving  this  question. 
In  all  uniform  radiations,  the  force  of  the  rays 
from  each  single  point  is,  at  equal  distances,  the 
same^  in  wfaateyer  direction  they  issue  ^  and  conse- 

F  quently 
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quently  their  aggregate  e&ct  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  number  of  those  points^  without 
being  in  any  respect  modified  by  the  relative  po- 
sition or  the  inclinallo&  of  the  radiant  surfuce. 


fiXPfiRIMENT  XX. 

Set  the  caAister  at  a  distance  from  the  reflector 
Dot  less  than  ten  times  its  breackh,  and  di^>ow 
the  apparatus  as  usual.  In  this  position,  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  blackened  surface  will  bo* 
concentrated  upon  the  focal  ball  Turn  the  side  ctf 
the  canister  successively  more  a&d  more  ol^UiC^ 
keeping  its  «fientre  however  always  in  the  samc^ 
place.  The  corresponding  effea  will  continually 
diminish;  at  first  gradually,  aj(ul  afterwardB  with 
ttcelerating  activity. 

Tl^  impressions  cif  heat  or  cold  are,  there|bc<# 
propagated  through  the  air,  with  unequal  degrcM 
of  d^fiusioil.  Their  force  is  evidcaody  greatest  ia 
the  Une  perpendicular  to  the  J&a^fycc^  and  teg^ 
htfy  decr^ises  a».  the  i^ectfon  bocomes :  aaore 
Clique*  Between  that  iocce  and  the  angle  o£ 
"f         ,  i.  i  obliquity 
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oliliqmtjr  sbnlc  rdation  must  sub^^t;  which  is  the 
fieict  object  ctf  inquiry. 


EXPERIMENT  Xil. 

■ 

l^RoviJOE  a  tin  screen,  composed  of  two  sliding 
parts  that  shut  together  in  a  Vertical  line,  but 
leave,  when  opened^  an  aperture  or  slit,  of  any 
required  l«eadth»  Arrange  the  apparatus  as  for* 
merly,  and  plant  the  screen  a  little  before  tht 
canister  and  parallel  to  its  bladkened  side»  Open 
the  screen,  by  drawing  out  both  slides  equally  j 
and  note  the  effect  produced  Upou'the  differential 
thermometert  Now^  turn  the  side  of  the  canister 
about  its  centre^  till  it  is  just  sufBcient  to  fill  up 
Ihe  void  space  behind,  or  such  that  no  straight  fine 
can  pass,  by  the  edge  of  the  canister  and  through 
the  aperture,  to  the  surfEu:e  of  the  reflector. ;  As 
the  aperttire  of  the  screen  is  thus  successively  con* 
tracted,  the  canister  will  acquire  an  inclination 
dways  mQre  ofafique*  In  every  .case,.the  isipipre»« 
«o&  made  upon  the  f^cal  ball  will  depend  on  the 
(qtMuadty  of  aperture,  and  will  be  nearly  the  saixie^ 
whether  the  cainester  stands  parallel  or  inclined  to 

Fa  the 
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the  screen.  When  the  obliquity  becomes  indeed 
very  considerable,  a  small  diminution  of  effect^ 
seldom  amounting  to  the  tenth  or  twentieth  part, 
begins  to  be  perceived. 

In  this  statement,  I  have  purposely  omitted  to 
txiehtion  the  numerical  results',  because  the  redkic- 
tion  of  them  would  lead  t6  a  tedibud  and  ob^tif t 
discussion.  If  the  reflector  were  removed  to  all 
indefinite  distance,  the  lines  proceeding  tOi!(rafds 
it,  from  the  blackened  side  of  the  canistef ,  tnight 
be  deemed  parallel ;  and  consequently  the  portioA 
of  that  surface  whose  action  is  exerted,  would  b^ 
accurately  defined,  by  two  plafies  from  the  edges 
of  the  aperture  at  right  angles  to  the  screen.  But 
those  boundaries  are  very  sensibly  enlarged,  in 
consequence  of  the  angle  which  the  reflector  sub* 
tends.  When  the  face  of  the  canister  is  parcel  lo 
the  screen,  ah  appendage,  or  sort  of  penumbra^  U 
annexed  on  either  side  to  the  proper  limits,  whiclk 
is  marked  out  by  lines  from  the  extreme  edgeft 
of  the  reflector,  and  which  produces  a  certain 
partial  effect.  When  the  canister  haft  to  oblique 
position,  that  penumbrs^ythough  of  doubie  bres^th^ 
ck:cui's  ofily  on  the  0^c  side  j  but  as  it  is  rather 

more 
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more  riefnote»  and  m:dces  a  much  acuter  angle 
vrkh  a  Hue  drawn  to  the  middle  of  the  reflector, 
its  auxiliary  impression  is  palpably  diminished. 
From  the  examination  of  some  particular  facts,  I 
am  diq>osed  to  balance  that  deficiency  against 
what  was  above  remarked.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  in  general,  that  the  remote  action  of  a 
3ieated  surface  is  equivalent  to  that  of  its  orthoo 
graphic  projection,  or  can  be  estimated  by  the  vi^* 
sual  magnitude  of  its  source.  Hence  a  canister 
of  a  prismatic  form,  and  having  its  acute  angle 
turned  towards  the  reflector,  will  produce  the 
same  impression  upon  the  focal  ball,  as  if,  with 

an  inverted  position,  it  presented  its  base.     This 

« 

experiment  I  have  not  tried,  but  I  have  made  * 
anothier  which  in  some  respects  possesses  superior 
advantages,  since  it  exhibits  the  combined  effect 
of  every  possible  inclination  of  sur£a.ce. 


EXPERIMENT   XXII. 
^T  the  distance  of  five  feet  in  front  of  the  reflec* 

V 

tor  Ivplaced  a  cylindrical  canister  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  the  same  in  iieight,  having  its  anterior 

,  F  3  surface 
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Bister  will  be  hardy  sensible  at  the  distance  of 
loo  feet. 

This  subject  will  admit  of  being  illustrated 
iotnewhat  differently*  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  we  were  to  compare  the  effects  of  a  3  and  a 
€  inch  canister  at  the  same  distance  from  the  re- 
fiector.  The  square  of  6  inches  may  be  distin- 
guished into  a  central  square  of  3  inches,  with  a 
-surrounding  space  of  1 1  inch  in  breadth.  This 
space  will  act  partly  by  direct,  and  pai|Iy  by 
oblique  impression  on  either  side.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  the  energy  is  thus  equally  divided : 
one  third  part  of  it  is  therefore  added  to  the  cen- 
tral square ;  but  the  third  of  27,  the  quantity  of 
outer  space,  is  9,  which  joined  to  9,  exactly 
doubles  the  effect. 

The  existence  of  this  remarkable  kind  of  aber- 
ration which  takes  place  in  the  reflection  of  heat 
is  further  established  by  the  fc^owing  experts 
ment 


EXEERI- 
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EXPERIMENT  XVni. 

The  six  inch  canister  was  placed  with  ks  black* 
oied  side  fronting  the  reflector,  at  the  msual  dis- 
tance of  three  feet,  and  the  differential  therntio- 
meter  ad^^ed  to  its  place.  A  small  taper  of  the 
same  height  as  die  middle  of  the  canister  was 
gradually  moved  along  its  surface,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reflected  imagp  at  the  same  time 
marked*  The  taper  was  scarcely  drawn  aside 
two  inches  from  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  when 
the  luminoos  spot  had  completely  left  the  focal 
IbIL  Such  then  is  the  extreme  fimit  oS  the  optkaf 
fecus^  But  the  action  of  heat  waa  mnch  more  ex- 
tensive. Removed  by  successive  {btion»  along  the 
table  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  reflector, 
the  canister  still  continued  to  exert  itSF  eflect, 
though  with  dedkiing  energy,  on  the  diflerentiat 
thermometer ;  nor  did  the  impression  cease  to  he 
distinctly  perceptible  tiH  the  canister  was  ch-siwn 
ande  ^  or  8  kiches.  At  the  first  inch  of  dis^ 
pbcemenl,  the  action  was^  unafteved ;  m  the  neatf 
ic  was  somewhat  abridged ;  but  afterwavdtt  it  ra^ 
i  pidly 
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be  expressed,  and  perhaps  more  elegantly,  by  the 
intercepted  portion  AF,  which  is  easily  proved  to 
be  equal  to  D£,  for  the  triangle  ADE  is  equal  in 
every  respect  to  CAF. — But  the  comparative  ef» 
fqcts  belonging  to  various  degrees  of  obliquity, 
may  be  conveniently  exhibited  to  the  sens^  by  a 
single  diagram.  Suppose  AB,  (fig.  8,)  as  before,  re-. 
presents  the  position  of  the  side  of  the  canister ) 
describe  the  semicircle  ADB,  draw  the  perpendi^ 
cular  CD,  on  which  describe  an  inner  circle.  Let 
the  radii  CH  and  CG,  CE  and  CF,  on  dther  side 
of  the  perpendicular,  denote  several  directions  in 
which  the  impressions  are  conveyed:  then  will 
the  intercepted  parts  Cb  and  C^,  Ce  and  C/re* 
spectively  denote  the  intensity  of  action  propa* 
gated  along  those  lines, 

A  number  of  curious  corollaries  flow  imme- 
diately from  the  proposition  now  stated ;  but  I 
shall  not  stop  to  notice  them.  I  wiD  only  observe 
that  the  action  in  front  of  the  canister  is  exactly 
double  what  would  have  been  exerted,  if  the  law 
of  uniform  radiation  had  obtained.  For  on  this 
supposition  the  energies  would  be  cquaBy  diffiised 

0 

over  the  surface  of  an  hemisphere  instead  of  its 

ortho- 
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orthographic  projection ;  but  the  surface  df  an  be- 
mispherC)  it  is  weK  loiowp^  is  double  that  of  its 
base. 

The  same  principle  receives  ackUtional  confix* 
mation,  from  the  CKperiments  made  by  iaterpod!* 
ing  a  paper  screen  at  different  distance  before  the 
canister.  The  nature  c^  these  has  been  akeadf 
pointed  out.  It  was  shewn  that  the  screen  is  not 
merdy  passive,  but  performs  an  active  part ;  and 
that  it  operates  as  a  secondary  canister,  witli 
a  force  proportional  to  the  temperature  which 
it  acquires  from  its  afqx)fiiti(HX  to  the  primary 
^urce  of  heat.  To  determine  the  heat  com* 
municated  from  the  canister  to  the  screen  is  a 
problem  in  the  higher  geometry,  which)  with  the 
preceding  data^  i$  capable,  under  certain  admis. 
siUe  linutatdons,  cf  a  simple  and  neat  resolution.* 
The  beat  so  conveyed  is  in  every  case  as  the  square 
of  the  sine  of  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre 
of  the  screen  by  the  semidiailieter  or  half  the 
breadth  of  the  canister.  With  the  same  canister^ 
therefore,  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  inverse  ratiq 
fi£  the  Stance  of  the  middle  of  the  jscreen  from. 


*  See  Note  X. 

the 
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the  cdgp  of  tKe.  cawter*  Thu9»  the  several  dep* 
grees  of  heat  which  the  bbckenied  ^e  of  a  ca^ 
nister  ten  inches  square  can  induce  upon  a  screeo 
at  the  successive  distaBoes  of .  i ,  t^  3,  49  5^6,  7, 
B>  99  109  aod  ao  ineh<»  are  respectively  denoted 
by  the  fractions,  -jV,  i^t  74»  -rr*  tV»  ttj  tV*  t^ 
T^?r»  T^r,  and  ^-p.  The  progression  declines  ar 
first  very  slowly,  but^  in  the  remote  terms^  it  con<> 
istaatly  approaches  to  the  duplicate  ntio  of  th^ 
distance* 
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'  Having  placed  the- ten-inch  canister  at  the  dig* 
tance  of  7!  feet  from  the  canister  aod  duly  ar» 
ranged  the  apparatus,  I  planted  a  paper  screen  of 
16  inches^  square  directly  in  front  of  the  blackened 
surface,  and  successively  at  the  interval  of  i ,  a,  5, 
I  o,  and  20  inches,  afiowing  the  space  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  at  each  move.  The  corresponding 
effects  on  the  focal  baO,  reckoning  the  full  im« 
pression  without  the  intervention  of  the  screen  at 
IPO  degrees,  were  observed  to  be  32,  28,  18,  8, 
and  3. 

According^ 
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According  to  theory^  iho9t  numbers  ooght  to 
be  proportional  to  the  fSractions,  r^,  ^^  y^,  t77> 
and  -^Ij,  This  gives  the  series  329  a8|,  i6i9 
6i,  ami  *j  the  agreement  of  which  with  the 
observed  quantities  is  abundantly  satisfactory. 
But  the  coincidence  will  be  stUl  more  striking^ 
if  the*  proper  correction  be  vitroduced.  In  coa» 
sequence  of  the  approximation'  of  the  screen  to 
the  reflector,  its  actioa  on  the  differential  ther- 
inometer  will,  as  formerly  remarked,  be  propor*> 
donally  augmentedt  Hence  in  the  present  inp 
stance,  when  the  screen  stands  five  inches  before 
the  canister,  there  is  an  addition  dye  of  Vyi  ^t 
ten  inches,  J  i  and  at  twenty  inches^  4*  '^^ 
Corrected  mimboH  are  ^2,  ao|,  17},  74,  aud  ai« 


y^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAFl'ER  VI. 


HAVING  examined  at  some  length  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  those  Aerial  Transmis* 
$ions  or  Pulsations  of  Heat  or  Cold,  it  remains  to 
determine  in  what  degree  they  appear  to  be  at 
'  fected  by  the  specie^  and  quality  of  the  propellent 
surface.  The  surface  from  which  their  impulsion 
originates  may  be  considered  tinder  five  princi. 
pal  points  of  view:  i.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance of'whidi  it  consiists;  2,  Its  condition  with 
respect  to  polish  or  lustre;  3.  Its  thickness;  4.  Its 
disposition  to  hardness  or  softness ;  and  5.  Its  co- 
lour. Other  circumstances  may  possibly  modify 
the  results ;  but  the  subject  already  embraces  a 
sufficient  extent.  Nor  will  I  pretend  to  exhaust 
or  even  to  discuss  it,  with  the  same  minute  at* 
tention  that  has  appeared  in  some  other  parts  of 
our  inquiry.  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating 
^  few  leading  £tcts,  which  afford  materials  for 

theory. 
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theory.  '  And  I  may  perhaps  indulge  a  hdpe,  tbM 
the  curiosity  of  sotne  of  my  readers  wiU  be  tX.^ 
dted  to  prosecute  those  experiments  in  a  fnUer 
manner.     I  proceed  to  a  concise  enumeration, 

I.  The  nature  of  the  propellent  surface  is  only 
the  aggregate  of  its  qualities,  physical  and  chenu« 
eal.  CouM  we  distinguish  the  lepirate  mfluence 
of  eaich,  it  would  be  easy  to  detenninA  the  resiAt 
of  their  conjoined  operations.  But  UtiA  derelopeh 
ment  perhaps  exceeds  the  human  fiiciilties,  slnd 
we  must  test  satisfied  with  %  tnore  huinble  ajnd 
Vague  survey.  It  hlas  repeatedly  been  Remarked 
that  the  metals,  compared  with  glass  or  paper^ 
possess,'  in  a  Ttiy  inferior  degree,  the  power  *  of 
transmittiiigi,  by  the  vehiele  of  the  aihbielit  air^ 
the  imprewoos  of  heat  or  cold.  A  coaiHderable 
diversity  in  that  respect,  though  confined  withift 
much  narrower  limits,  will  be  found  to  obtain 
likewise  among  the  metals  themselves.  It  re- 
quires some  nicety,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
icale  6f  effects,  as  the  Impf  dssions  produced  by 
snetals  ixt  getierally  so  very  smalk  I  thought  it 
uniiecessxry  to  have  canistets  formed  of  different 
materials,  nor  was  it  easy  to  procure  thin  metallk 

plates 
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phtcs  of  ihi  proper  dimensions  to  apply  succe&^ 
dvdy  to  the  heated  ^^urface.  The  want  of  better, 
apparatus  I  endeavoured  to  supply  by  expedients* 


Experiment  xxv. 

I  APPLiEb  the  broad  plate  of  a  saw  to  the  front 
6f  the  canister )  and  securing  it  in  that  position^ 
I  observed  the  iihpression  made  on  the  focal  balL 
t  then  painted  the  outer  surface  with  lamp-blacky 
and  noticed  the  effect  now  produced.  Reckoning 
this  equal  to,  loo  degrees,  the  former  amounted 
to  15. 

The  effect  of  a  bright  surface  of  tin  in  the  same 
i&ituation  is  only  1 2.  We  may,  therefore,  infer^ 
that  the  propellent  power '  of  iron  or  steel  is  one* 
fourth  more  than  that  of  tin. 


EXPERIMENT  XXVI. 
The  blackened  side  of  the  canister  producing 

a 

an  effect  of  100  degrees  $  another  side  where  the 
tin  was  tarnished  slightly  with  quicksilver  and  of 
an  Uniform  matt  white,  was  brought  to  face  the 

reflector. 
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itflectof.  Tn^c  effect  was  now  reduced  to,  14  dc-* 
grces.  But  anpther  side^  profusely  moistened 
with  quicksilver!  which. foitned  a  resplendent  and 
almost  fluid  coat^  again  increased  it  to  about  20 
degrees. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  qilick^ver 
could  be  commodiously  tried  alone,  it  would 
cause  double  (he  impression  of  tin. 

As  the  surfi^ce  of  tin  becomes  tarnished  by  ex-> 
posture  to  the  weather,  this  incipient  dxydatioll 
Qicreases  its  propeileDt  power*  And,  in  general, 
the  aptitude  of  an  oi^yd  to  thow  off  heat  is  pro^ 
portioned  to  the  interval  by  which  it  recedes  from 
yie  metallic  nature  and  approachei^  to  the  condi« 
tion  of  earths  or  vegetable  substances.  The  stan<« 
dard  effect  of  a  coat  of  lamp-black  being  1 00  de^i 
grees ;  that  of  a  dean  but  rough  surface  of  lead 
was  19 ;  that  of  another  sheet  of  the  same  metal^ 
wluch,by  long  exposure,  had  acquired  a  dark  grey 
crust,  was  45 ;  that  of  black  lead  or  plumbago 
^ff^^  75  i  <l^d  that  of  red  lead  or  minium  was  8o. 

The  side  of  the  canister  being  covered  with  a 

« 

thick  crust  of  dry  s^e  or  isinglitss,  tl]^  effect  wa^ 

also  So.    Hente  it  is  of  consequence  to  peiy  atten* 

tioH 
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tion  to  the  quftatity  of  stoe  employed  to  gpv6  2 
body  to  the  kinp«-blftcky  which  fordus  the  standard 
coating  to  the  canister.  As  little  shouM  be  used 
aS'  poaaiUe^  else  the  propellent  pbwer  of  the  pig» 
ment  will  be  considerably  diminished.  Thus^ 
when  the  lamp-UakJc  wag  mixed  lip  With  a  large 
fffc^rtion  of  size^  the  effect  on  the  differential 
thermometer  was  only  90  degrees.  For  the  same 
reasoEi,  China  ink,  which  owes  its  fine  glossiness 
to  a  large  admixture  of  vegetable  glue  or  gum^ 
was  found  to  cause,  instead  of  100,  an  effect  only 
of  88  degrees. 

The  propellent  powers  of  sealing-wax  and  ro»n 
are  almost  equal  and  nearly  at  the  limit  of  the 
standard :  that  of  the  former  is  95,  and  that  of 
the  latter  96.  Writing  paper  produces,  an  effect 
equal  to  98  degrees.  Of  the  relative  property  of 
Water  I  can  only  judge  indirectly ;  but  it  is  cer^* 
tainly  very  great,  and  perhaps  exceeds  that  of 
lamp-black  itsdf.  Ice,  I  was  enabled  to  try,  by 
fiUii^  the  canister  with  a  freezing  mixture  of. 
snow  and  sak,  and  moistening  the  outside  repeat-^ 
edly  with  water  by  help  of  a  brush.  A  solid  crust 
was  thus  soon  formed.  Its  efifect  amounted  to 
^about  85  degrees. 
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%•  The  quality  of  a  sur&ce  with  rispect  to 
smoothness  and  polish,  appears  in  certain  cased 
to  have  a  remarkable  and  very  fingukt  influence 
on  the  degree  of  its  propellent  power.  The  ai> 
tion  of  glass,  or  paper,  or  Uacldhg,  is  not  percep* 
tiUy  modified  by  destroying  their  superficial  gloss^ 
But  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  thain^ 
such  1  process  occasions  a  most  striking  alteration^ 
By  fining  a  metalUc  surfsure  with  huineirous  paral% 
Idftria  Or  flender  furrows,  its  eflfed  in  discharging 
beat  may  be.  more  than  doubled. 

txPEftiMfiNT  xxm 

TbE  power  of  the  blackened  side  of  a  canist6f 
being  denoted  by  loo,  that  of  a  clear  side  as  be« 
fore,  was  it.  Another  side,  which  had  been 
slightly  tarnished^  was  scraped  to  a  bright  but  ir* 
tegular  siu-f ace:  The  ^ect  was  now  i6.  Anothef 
idde  was  ploughed  in  one  direction  by  means  of  a 
small  to6thed  plane-iron,  used  in  veneering,  the 
intervals  between  the  teeth  being  about  the  ^V  ^^ 
^  part  of  an  inch:  The  effeffc  was  farther  in« 
{reased  to  1 9.    The  first  smooth  side  was  now 

jB  scraped 
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icr^^ted;  downwsirdd  with  tlic  edge  of  a  fine  fie: 
Its  power  was  ^3*  But  tbe  fiiing  being  rspcatod^ 
and  more  dknroiigUy  coreikg  tiw  amiaeei  tbf 
effect roseto  *& 

Tb6<6  iinr  triab  aris  mffidat  to  ertaU^  dM 
6ct>vrUch  i^  oertaiiiiljr  verf  curious  tod  ufic^^ 
))ected«  It  is  manifiBst  that  the  propdk&t  power 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  scratches  or^nr^  be» 
come  multipliod  oti  ^e  surface*  There  is  no  doubt 
some  limit  where  the  eSkSt  reaches  its  nMximuait 
and  which  might  be  discovered,  by  having  plates 
of  metal  manufactured  with  a  variety  of  delicate 
flutings.  But  the  general  experiment  may  be  per- 
formed with  greater  facility  in  another  way.  Ap- 
^ying  tin-foil^  it  WiU  adapt  itself  exactly  to  the 
side  of  the  canister:  Its  effect  b  la^  the  same  as 
that  of  polished  tin.  Then  rubbing  it  in  one  di» 
rectioti  with  a  bit  of  sand^^paper,  its  surface  wiQ 
be  covered  with  parallel  strokes  or  scratches.  The 
(tffdti  is  thus  augmented  to  2i.  Fine  sand-paper 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  best;  and  the  furrows, 
whicli  it  makes  probably  do  not  exceed  the  yj^ 
part  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
Jt  was  shown  at  an  early  ftage  of  our  inquiry 

that 


■ 

that  the  power  of  a  substance  to  di^cbarge  heat  ib 
oofiateral  and  equivalent  to  that  with  which  it  re» 
ceives  heat.  Hence  we  derive  a  simple  and  eon* 
vindng  method  of  displaying  the  singular  property 
of  a  striated  metaUc  surface; 


r 

Experiment  xxvm. 

Covsn  each  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer 
beatly  with  a  coat  of  tinfoil,  and  rub  that  oiie  be-* 
low  whkh  the  scide  is  affixed  gently  with  sand< 
paper ;  or  it  may  be  rubbed  before  it  Is  applied  to 
the  ^ass.  Hadng  the  instJrumetit  now  in  the  ^Un^ 
the  liquor  wiB  visibly  rise,  perhaps  5  or  i  o  degrees  i 
And  the  reason  is  obvious ;  for  the  light  is  reflect-* 
od  more  copiously  from  the  bright  surface  of  the 
tinfoil  which  had  been  rubbed,  tod  of  course  it  i$ 
abs<»*bed  in  a  smaller  proportion ;  consequently  the 
propdtentdasticity  of  the  heat  excited  in  the  other 
baH  ^CBuses  an  elevation  of  the  coloured  liquor. 
Set  this  differential  thermometer  now  directly  op- 
posite to  the  fire,  and  about  two  or  three  feet 
distant  from  it^  In  this  situation,  a  very  remark* 
dile  depression  will^quickly  take  place,  equsS  per- 

G  2  haps 
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baps  td  30  or  40  degrees.  Interchange  the  xhetaljr 
lie  coating)  and  the  same  eflbas  will  be  produced 
bttt  in  a  roa^erse  order. 

Tbi»  beautifvl  experiment  likewise  indicates 
clearly  the  distinction  between  the  solar  rays  and 
culinary  heat.  Heat  is  not  transmitted  immediately 
from  the  sun^  but  is  capable  of  being  exdted  by 
lights  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ab^ 
sorption  which  takes  place.  Tlnf  light  from  the 
£re  has  some  tendency  to  counteract  or  diminish, 
in  a  certain  measure,  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  heat 

« 

emitted  from  the  same  source.     ^  - 

Sonie  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  refer  the  su« 
perior  efficacy  of  a  striated  plate  to  its  augmented 
quantity  of  surface.  But  it  btt  been  ^proved  that 
the  propellent,  and,  by  analogny,  the  absorbent, 
power  of  a  surface  is  proportional  to  the  sitie^of  the 
angle  of  its  position.  The  action,' therefore,  which 
it  exerts  muft  depend  on  its  visixal  magfiitudl^  orils 
orthographic  projiectionv  If  those  furrows  enhrge 
the  measure  of  surface,  this  effect  iseicactly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  obliquity  of  the  contours  whidi 
they  present  to  the  reflector.  The  action  of  those 
Jiria  16  besides  proportionaBy  greater  than  the  aug« 

mentation 
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mentation  of  superficial  volumCf  Nay^  if  the 
scratches  be  furrowed  across,  the  power  is  again 
diminished,  and  reduced  nearly  to  tiiat  pf  a  plane 
surface. 

3.  The  term  surface  is  used,  throughout  thb  dis- 
course,  in  its  physical,  and  not  its  mathematical, 
acceptation.  I  employ  it  to  sigpify  a  stratum  of 
matter  of  a  certain  finite  depth,  y^et  of  such  ex- 
treme tenuity  as  almost  tp^^sc^pe  (he  cpgnizance 
of  the  senses.  Nor  k  it  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing pvts  of  Q«r  in^iry^  to  discover  the  degree  of 
influence,  in  modifying  the  principal  e&ct,  which 
the  various  thickness  of  (he  superficial  plate  is  ca- 
pable of  producing.  But  the  experimept  requiri^ 
idni/ii^  of  such  wonderful  subtility.  that  they  can 
be  seldom  ejdtubited  under  a  detached  and  inde- 
pendent form.  We  are  left  therefore  to  the  e3(- 
du<ive  dtaiice  of  two  methods;  i^  To  cover  glass 
OS  paper  with  an  lextremely  attenuated  3heet  of 
naetal;  or  2.  to  coat  planished  tip  with  ^  fine  pd- 
Jicie  of  ankxial  or  vegeta^l^s  substapcd  Tbl^  former 
.|8  beset  with  difficultly  i^d  is  l)esides  hafdly  prajc- 
ticable  to  the  desired  ei^tept*  The  latter  has  fof- 
tttfiately,  from  it$  facility  and  delicate  accuracy, 

P  3  F^ 
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every  advantage  to  recomroefid  it.  If  a  sdlutbn 
of  glue  or  binglafts  be  q;>red  upon  a  smooth  level 
surface,  it  will  ooogeal  and  afterwards  dry  into  a 
fine  pellucid  coat  of  uniform  consistence,  re- 
«embling  talc  in  its  af^fiearancc*  By  cutting  it 
into  paraUd  slips  and  j<Hning  a  number  of  them 
together,  we  may  easily  determine  its  exact  thicl^ 
siftsSi  and  inverting  the  process,  we  may.  with 
^ual  ftdlity,  compute  the  number  and  siaseof 
those  slips,  which,  when  redissolved  and  ^red 
over  a  given  estent  of  surface,  are  necessary  to 
form  a  pcHide  of  the  required  tenuity.  My  first 
tkxjtdt  of  inquiry  was  not  to  ascertain  the  abso- 
lute but  the  prc^rtional  quantities.  As  I  pro* 
ceeded  I  sought  to  estimate,  with  scrupulous  pre- 
cision,  the  thickness  of  the  pelfide.  I&ving  pre- 
pared a  broad  plate  or  cake  of  isin^ass,  of  a  homy 
consistence  and  about  one*sixtieth  of  an  inch 
thick,  I  cut  it  into  smaS  squares  or  oUongstosuk 
the  odculated  diraenaons.  Those  subdivisons 
might  also  be  performed  by  weighing;  but  no- 
thing is  so  tedious  or  discouraging  as  the  manage- 
ment of  a  fine  balance* 

EXPERIMENT 
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EXPERIMENT    XXIX. 

On  a  bright  polished  side  of  the  canister  I  spred 
a  small  portion  of  liquefied  jcBy»  aad  quadruple 
that  quantity  afterwards  on  another  similar  side, 

« 

Both  coats  dried  into  remarkaUy  thin  fifans,  the 
first  being  iridescent,  or  unfolding  those  ddicate 
mutaUe  colours  exhibited  in  feathers  and  soap» 
bubbles.  Disposing  the  apparatusas  usual,  the  ef* 
feSt  of  the  blackened  side  of  the  canister  bemg 
reckoned  loo  degrees  ^  that  of  the  thinest  fflm 
was  only  3S,  and  that  of  the  other,  whidi  had 
four  times  its  thickness,  54  degrees. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  thick  hyer  of  isin* 
glass  produces  an  effect  equal  to  about  80  degrees} 
when  attenuated,  however,  it  sufiers  a  visible  di- 
mimition  of  p<Jwer«  The  separate  impression  of 
the  substratum  ofpellshed  tin  in  the  experiment 
was  1 2  degrfecs. '  Hence  the  influence  of  the  one 
film  may  be  estlihated  at  26,  and  that  of  the  other 
at  4a  degrees;  which  thus  increases  with  their 
thidmess,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio.  After 
tht  superficial  plate  of  ismglass  h^  acquired  a 

Q  4  thickness 
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thiclqiess  of  about  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inchji 
Its  eflfb&  is  not  perceptibly  augmcuted  by  ^y  suIh 
He^uent  additions  of  matter. 


EXPERIMENT  XXX. 

I  HAD  a  cyHndrical  vessel,  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  dght  inches  high,  made  of  ordinary  tin  not 
planished,  and  with  a  surface  tolerably  bright  bu( 
Vneyen.  One  side  of  this  I  painted  with  lamp* 
black;  and  arranged  the  apparatus  for  adion^ 
Reckoning  as  before,  the  effect  of  the  blackened 
i^de  to  be  loo  degrees;  the  vessel  being  turned 
half  way  round,  to  make  the  bright  side  front  th^ 
reflector,  its  action  was  25  degrees*  RubUng 
this  metallic  surface  with  a  feather  dipt  in  oUvq» 
oil,  and  allowing  9ome  time  for  the  oil  to  florw 
off,  the  effect  was  now  5 1  degrees^  But  applying 
nqiorc  oili  and  nQtidng  as  early  as  possible  iti  im* 
pressLon  on  the  differential  thermometer^  the  efr 
feet  was  found  to  be  augmented  to  55,  or  even 
59  degrees.  Ilie  heat  of  the  canister,  during  thq 
operation^  was  nearly  &p  degrees  of  d^  centigrade 
^cale^ 

This 
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experiment  is  of  such  an  obvious  nature 
as  scarcely  to  require  any  comment*  The  film  of 
oil  was  not  of  extreme  tenuity,  since  it  was  not; 
iridescent.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very 
considerable  propellent  power  of  common  tin» 
amounting  to  2$  degrees.  That  of  planished 
block  tin  we  have  seen,  is  only  12,  or  at  most  ij 
degrees.  Such  is  the  influence  of  a  rough  irr<;gu» 
hr  surface! 

I  mi^t  here  mention  some  other  facts  which 
concur  to  prove  that  the  propellent  quality  of  me* 
tal  is  affected  by  the  thickness  of  iti  superstratum* 
Thus,  filling  the  canister. with  a  free^dng  mixture 
of  snow  and  salt,  the  sur£&ce  of  the  tin  becomes 
covered  over  with  hoar-frost,  and  as  the  fine  icicles 
accumulate,  the.  action  on  the  focal  ball  is  likewise 
increased*  From  ao  d^rees,  at  which  the  liquor 
stood  when  first  observed,  it  successively  mounted 
^o  90.  Moistening  the  hoary  crust  with  brine  or 
a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  which  stopped 
the  congelation  and  left  a  thin  liquid  film,  the  ef- 
fect was  reduced  to  43  degrees,  and  continued 
fstationary. 

4*  The  disposition  of  a  substance  to  discharge 

or 
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er  abeofb  heat  appears  to  bear  gome  rdMion  te  its 
degree  of  s€ftne$s.  Thus,  lead  has  more  eficacj 
than  tin,  and  paper  nK>re  than  glass.  But  Hut 
qnalities  of  hardness  or  softness  are  not  of  a  very 
definite  nature.  Between  solid  and  Anid  bodies 
there  indeed  exists  no  absolute  finut;  and  a  €on« 
tinued  chain  might  be  traced,  though  aH  the  inter, 
mediate  degrees,  from  extreme  hardness  to  the 
softness  which  constitutes  a  perfect  Squid.  I 
may  on  a  future  occasion  enlarge  on  this  topic, 
«id  produce  several  new  and  curious  facts  con- 
nected with  it^  At  present  I  confine  mysdf  to  a 
Tery  general  statement.  The  principle  is  iDus- 
trated  by  the  gradual  mdting  of  wax,  and  the 
softening  of  oil,  by  the  application  of  heat.  But  a. 
similar  change  of  constitution,  though  it  dbdes 
common  obserration,  successivdy  takes  place  in 
what  are  deemed  perfect  fluids,  sudi  as  water  and 
alcohol.  According  as  the  transition  from  so5d  to 
€uid  is  slow  or  rapid,  it  is  preceded  by  softness  or 
brittlencss}  which  may  be  therefore  conndered  as 
only  the  same  quality  under  different  aspects. 
Thus,  glass  softens  by  degrees  before  it  melts,  and 
Ice  turns  friable  belbie  it  fissohres  into  water. 

Such 
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Soch  is  likewise  the  case  with  most  of  the  metals. 
Tin  or  lead,  for  instance,  exposed  to  sufficient  heat 
become  brittle,  next  friable,  and  then  flow  down 
into  a  liquid  mass.  The  same  orcumstances  will 
occur,  if  the  fluidity  be  produced  by  any  other 
caused  Thus  if  tin  be  made  successively  to  im« 
bibe  qiiickslver,  it  will  first'grow  brittle,  thai  £na^ 

m 

ble,  and  next  form  an  ama^am,  wjiich  \rills<rften 
more  and  more,  continually  s^pfU'oadung  to  the 
fluidity  of  quicksilver  itself.  In  the  order  of 
softness,  therefore,  glass,  being  remal'kably  brittle, 
occupies  an  intermediate  place  between  the  metals 
and  paper  or  vegetable  substances ;  and  such  also 
was  found  to  be  its  arrangement  ¥dth  respect  to 
the  property  of  emitting  beat. 

Tinfoil,  being  formed  by  passing  it  between 
two  rollers,  must  evidently  be  denser  and  harder 
than  common  tin.  This  hardness  seems  to  com- 
pensate the  want  of  lustre  and  smoothness  6f  its 
surface}  for  its  propdlent  power  is  equal  if  not 
ratlijcr  superior  to  that  of  planished  block-tin.  On 
the  other  hand,  block-tin  when  thus  hammered  ii 
widcmbtedly  harder  than  ordinary  tin;  and  it 
btely  remariced  that  the  latter  has,  with  re* 

spect 
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jpQCt  to  the  prop^tion  of  heat,  double  the  power 
of  die  former:  an  augmentation  greater  thaii 
what  ean  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  unevennesa  of 
tur&ce,  since  it  is  nearly  as  much  as  WQi)kl  obtaitt 
if  this  were  completely  furrowed*. 

FSIing  the  canister  with  ice^  the  impression  of 
•the  Uackened  side  being  as  usual  reckoned  loo^ 
it  was  increased  to  1 05>  by  moistening  the  paint 
with  water;  and  soft  jelly,  being  applied  to  the 
dear  side,  its  effect  cose  ,to  i  ao.  As  the  difference 
^ween  the  temperature  of  the  canister  and  that 
of  the  room  wan  very  smaU*  I  would  not  lay  much 
stress  on  the  ac^racy  of  those  nvmber^j  but  I 
can  8car<:ely  heiitate  tQ  ^pnchide  th^t,  in  both 
OSes,  the  energy  w^  sensibly  ^ugnjented. 

I  may  here  notice  a  h^  which,  though  pf  a 
very  different  nature,  has  yet  aj^rently  some  rtf 
]ati(Mi  to  the  preceding.  It  .i^  wf^  l^iowQ  thati^ 
all  colours  in  powder  assume  »  deeper  or  darker 
shade  when  worked  up  with  oU  or  water.  This 
implies  a  more  cq;)ious  absorption,  at  least  s^dqiis* 
slon,  of  tl>e  rays  of  light.  Tallow  become  transr 
parent  by  melting,  that  is,  it  receives  «ad  does  not 

return  the  light*    But  it  i^  p^rhap^  w^stiasiw 

of 
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of  the  same  principle  that  fiti  a  substance  to  re^ 
odve  the  impressions  of  heat  conveyed  through  the 
atmofphere.  And  we  have  repeatedly  observed^ 
that  the  absorbent  and  propellent  powers  are  con« 
generous  and  equivalent* 

5*  The  last  quality,  which  may  perhaps  have 
some  influence  iil  ttitidifying  the  power  of  a  sub^ 
stanee  to  emit  or  absorb  heat,  is  its  colour.  On  co« 
lobr  the  disposition  to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light 
prindpally  depends.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  phaenomenon  is  only  the  result 
of  a  mof e  general  principle,  and  that  the  same 
cicmstitution  of  suiface  which  acts  on  the  inddent 
Kght,  may  cerate,  by  a  more  difiusive  energy,  oti 
tlie  atrial  accessions  of  heat*  Black  is  most  ab^ 
•oibeiit  of  light,  white  discharges  it  most  copious^ 
ly,  and  scarlet  is  next  in  order,  its  emissions  being 
very  bright  and  dazzling* 


£XPERIMENT  XXXl. 

I  PAiilt'ED  three  sides  of  a  square  tin  Canlstef 
lamp4dack,  whiting  and  minium ;  each  being 
worked  up  with  as  Uttle  site  as  would  give  con« 

slstence 
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rifttence  to  tKe  jMginent.  Being  preaented  succea* 
siiwiy  to  the  reflectory  the  eflSsct  of  the  black  mr^ 
&ce  was  loo  degreesy  that  of  the  white  only^^Sf^ 
and  that  of  the  red  one  y>  d^ees^ 

These  curious  facts  would  8C%m  to  countenance 
the  supposition  above  mentioned.  But  we  must 
observe  that  the  substances  themselves  which  furf 
nish  those  coburs  are  very  different  in  their  naturcr 
Lamp-black  is  a  species  of  charcoal  and  has  a  v^» 
table  origin,  whiting  is  a  fine  cakareops  earth, 
and  minium  is  an  oxyd  of  lead.  The  dt&rent 
constitution  of  those  substances,  therefore,  inde'* 
pendent  of  the  consideration  of  colour,  mighi 
afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  their  various 
effects.  Writing  p^kper  applied  tp  the  side  of 
the  canister  has  a  power  very  little  inferior  to  that 
of  blacking,  being  equal  to  98  degrees }  yet  nib'« 
bed  with  chalk,  its  action  is  quickly  reduced 
to  90  degrees,  or  even  lower.  The  colour  is 
still  the  same,  but  its  energy  is  thus  greatly  di- 
minished. Stained  paper  has  ver^  nearly  the  same  ^ 
action  as  white  paper ;  and  it  is  only,  when  cok>ur<* 
cd  by  a  pigment  superinduced,  that  the  diversity 
of  effect  becomes  conspicuous*    There  are  sam« 

species 
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species  even  of  whites^  of  a  soft  glossy  quality,  that, 
with  r^ard  to  the  property  of  discharging  heat^ 
surpass  bmp-black  itself.  On  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears exceedin^y  deubtM  if  any  influence  of  that 
sort  can  be  jufily  ascribed  to  colour*  But  the 
q^MStion  » incapable  of  being  positively  resolvod; 
lince  no  substance  can  be  made  to  assume  diSet4sat 
ciAwrs>  without  at  the  same  time  chan^png  lis 
internal  strockure. 


CHAP- 
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CHAFTER  VIL 

nPHE  principles  deduced  in  the  preceding  art!** 
'''  des  are  farther  confirmed  and  extended  by 
experiments  to  determine  the  modifications  which 
afiect  the  power  of  reflection.  The  power  of  a 
surface  to  reflect  heat,  as  was  formerly  fbited^ 
is  supplementary  to  the  power  of  emittiiig  or  ab^ 
sorbing  it.  The  one  increases,  therefore,  as  the 
othet  decreases'}  ^e  foi^mer  is  greatest,  whea  the 
lattet  is  least ;  atid  if  substances  were  arranged 

of  their  various  dispositions  to  receive  or  propd 
heat  would  be  exactly  reversed.  It  was  found 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  various  aptitudes  of 
metallic  surfaces  to  discharge  heat.  But  the  pro^ 
blem  can  be  indirecdy  solved  yith  peculiar*  advan- 
tage; for  the  reflective  powers  of  metals  being 
comparatively  very  great,  any  differences  which 

•  •     • 

may  obtain  among  them  will  be  the  more  (fiscern4 
ible.    The  most  obvious  way  of  proceeding  is  ta 

hav« 
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kive  similar  reflectors  constructed  of  diffiarent 
metals.  A  mode  equally  conclusive  however, 
and  attended  with  much  less  trouble  and  expence, 
is  to  employ  a  secondary  reflection.  If  a  small 
flat  circle,  for  example,  be  fixed  parallel  to  the 
face  of  the  tin  reflector  and  nearer  than  the  pro* 
per  focus,  a  second  refledion  will  take  place, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  catoptrics,  will 
form  a  new  focus,  similar  in  every  respect,  and 
situated  as  much  before  the  circular  plate  as  the 
former  was  behind  it. 


EXPERIMENT  XXXp. 

Having  procured  circular  plates  of  some  difle- 
rent  metals,  as  flat  and  smooth  as  possible,  and 
five  inches  in  diameter ;  I  planted  them  successive- 
ly in  the  same  position,  directly  facing  a  large  tin 
reflector,  and  5  inches  distant  from  it.  The  focal 
length  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  canis- 
ter was  7  inches,  and  consequently  the  secondary 
focus  was  only  3  inches  from  the  reflector.  There 
I  placed  the  difierential  thermometer,  the  precise 
spot  in  which  the  action  was  concentrated  being 

H  ascertained 
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ascertained  by  help  of  a  Hghted  taper.  The  com- 
parative results  are  exhibited  in  the  foUo^ng 
table. 

Reflecting  Substance.  Effect. 

Brass            -            -         -  lob 

Silver                -                  -  90 

Tinfoil        .            ,           .  8$ 

Planished  block  tin             -  80 

Steel                -        -           -  70 

Lead          -            -           -  60 
Tinfoil  softened  by  the  affu- 
sion of  quicksilver,  and 

with  a  brilliant  surface  •  50 

A  plate  of  g)bs8,  substituted  in  the  place  of  those 
me^ic  one&»  produced  an  eflfect  of  about  io» 
With  a  coat  of  wax  or  oil,  the  action  did  not  ex- 
ceed 5. 

These  few  trials  exhibit  a  notable  diversity  of 
effects*  But  the  subject  might  be  prosecuted 
much  farther :  and  I  may  observe^  that  it  b  not 
necessary  that  the  plates  should  either  be  circidar 
or  of  equal  dimensions;  because  tinfxnl  can  aU 
ways  serve  as  a  standard  df  coihparison,  and  a 

coat 
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cmi  of  it  may  be  applied  and  removed  at  plea^ 
sure,  without  a£S?ding  the  polish  of  the  reflect- 
ing surfiice. 

In  the  experiment  just  recited,  when  the  second 
reflector  consisted  of  tin,  one  third  of  the  force 
of  the  canister  was  lost  in  the  double  reflection. 
That  loss  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  one-eighth 
part  of  the  whole.  The  deficiency,  amounting  tp 
(me^fifth,  must,  I  presume,  be  attributed  to  the 
sort  of  aberration  fbrmeriy  remarked. 


EXPERIMENT  XXXHI. 

Destroy  the  polish  of  a  tin  reflector  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  bit  of  sand  paper  in  one  direction,  till 
the  suatbcc  becomes  completdy  furrowed.  It  will 
now  show  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  its  former 
power  in  the  reflecting  of  heat.  Nor  is  the  focus 
more  dffiuse  than  before,  or  cast  into  a  more  don* 
gated  shape;  for  if  the  differential  thermometer 
be  gradually  drawn  aside,  the  impression  will  still 
diminish  after  the  same  proportion,  whether  the 
reflector  be  placed  with  its  Jtri^  parallel  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  table* 

Ha  1  need 
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I  need  scarcely  observe  that  tUs  experiment 
might  be  performed  without  injuring  the  reflec- 
.  tor,  and  ahnost  with  equal  advantage,  by  having 
previously  coated  it  with  tinfoi!,  which  will  adapt 
itsdf  to  the  curvature  with  sufficient  exactness* 
JX  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  if  the  sfri/e  be 
rubbed  across,  the  power  of  the ..  reflector  will 
^gain  be  somewhat  increased;  a  convincing  i»'oof 
that  the  diminished  action  was  not  caused  by  the 
defect  of  reflection,  but  by,  the  copious  absorption 
fit  heat  which  had.  preceded ,  that  process.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  cot^^eiiuence  to  4y:pid  ncr^tches  in 
cleaning  the  reflectors.  A  little  whiting  answers 
ilie  purpose  vefy  well,*  only  ^  smaUbtgrun  of 
%and, liappenhig^ to  niix  with-it,  ixnUinfi^^ 
iaark  the  smooth  surface  of  the  tinw  WitLall  the 
'c!are  Lcotdci  take,  when  there  was.  npeated  occa- 
sion  to-r^eshtiie  lustre  of  »  reflector, J  found 
very  considerable  variations  iii4ts  cfects,  amount- 
ing in  the  extreme  cases  to  a  full  third. 


^  t' 
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EXPERIMENT  XIXIV.   - 

Let  the  same  reflector,  wit!i  its  striated  sur£u:c, 
be  directed  to  the  sun.  It  will  form  a  diffuse 
image,  much  elongated;  and  judging  rou^y,  its 
power  of  burning  will  not  amount  to  the  tenth 
part  of  its  former  intensity.  This  singular  want 
of  efficacy  proceeds  not  from  any  absorption  of 
the  light,  for  the  surface  appears  brighter  than 
before,  but  from  the  irregular  reflection  which 
prevents  the  concentration  of  the  solar  rar^s;  '  '^ 

Tin  reflectors  i^rd^likewise/thc  most.i^oi^i^ 
luent  and  satisCutoey  method  of  ascfit^ning  the 
various  degrees. t^.loflueiipe  which  different  ci^i- 
ings,  according  to  sh6x  degree  of.,  thitkness^  are 
fitted  to  cvart#  ;  A  few  ej^periments  will  set^tlKs 
matter  in  a  dMr«Ug}itt    .       /  . 


k  *♦•« 


EXPERIMENT  XXXV. 


A  TIN  reflector,  coated  over  with  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  tallow^  had  its  power  reduced  from  loo 

^  •..'..  ,  U  2  to 
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to  8*  But  held  before  a  good  fire  tm  as  much  of 
the  tallow  was  melted  off  as  would  flow  down, 
its  power  was  found  to  be  again  augmented  to 
37*  Another  reflector  had  its  surface  covered  with 
a  film  of  olive  oil  at  the  temperature  of  1 7  de* 
grees  centigrade ;  its  effect  was  42,  reckoning  the 
same  standard  as  before :  being  atgain  cleaned  and 
moistened  with  strong  alkaline  lyc»  it  produced 
an  im[Hression  nearly  the  same,  or  38« 

If  the  t^ow,  the  oil,  and  alkaline  lye  in  thi^ 
e}cperiment  had  formed  a  coat  of  considerable 
thickness,  suppose  the  htmdredth  or  even  the  five 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  their  action  would 
not  have  amounted  to  10,  perhaps  not  have  ex- 
ceed 3  degrees.  The  comparative  magnitude 
of  the  results  was  owing  evidedtly  to  the  thin- 
ness of  those  soft  films,  which  admitted  tibc  par- 
tial action  of  the  metallic  substratum.  'Yet  the 
tenuity  was  not  to  an  extreme  degree,  for  the  iri- 
descent colours  had  not  begun  to  emerge. 

The  most  eligible  mode,  however,  of  exhibit- 
ing those  varied  effects  is  to  employ  coatings  of 
isinglass.^  Tfie  procedure  requires  some  fittle  dex- 
terity and  more  patience.    A  small  portion  of 

liquefied 
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liquefied  jcDy  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  de- 
flector, which  then  is  turned  continually  round  in 
an  inclined  position,  till  the  glue  has  spread  equally 
and  congealed  over  the  whole  surface. 


EXPERIMENT  liXVL 

To  the  surface  of  a  large  deep  reflector,  whose 
endre  power  was  equal  to  i  oo  degrees,  I  applied, 
in  the  way  just  described,  a  thin  layer  of  liquefied 
jdly.  The  initial  impression  on  the  focal  ball  was 
now  31,  and  as  the  coat  gradually  dried,  it  rose 
successively  to  44,  48,  and  72  degrees,  at  which 
last  the  dStct  was  stationary.  A  thicker  coat  be- 
ing applied;  the  action  at  first  was  only  9  degrees, 
and  afterwards  increafed  successively  to  13,  16, 
19,  and  25  degrees.  The  surfsice  of  the  re- 
flector bdng  again  carefully  washed  and  cleaned, 
a  layer  of  very  thin  jelly  was  spred  over  it,  and 
the  eflfect  on  the  difiereptial  thermometer  succes- 
sivdy  rose  from  19,  to  32,  40,  58,  and  at  last  to 
79  degrees,  when  the  isinglass  formed  a  very  fine 
irideschit  film. 

These  facts,  compared  together,  demonstrate 

H  4  dearlyi 


dearly^.tijl^  t^e  tMcki^^of-^jtH^e.. costing  dimi# 
nishes  the ,  ii^eiwty  pf  ^  iHeflccted  he%t^    But 
the  same  principle  is  finfty  chiimp-gi  iMh.  W)^ 
instance,  by  the  progressive  augmentation  of  ef- 
feet  which  takes  place  during. the  progress  of  dry- 
ing;  for  the  coat  of  jelly  must 'obviously  grow 
continually  thinner,  till  it  has  at  last  acquired  the 
stolid  consistence  of  parchment;    When  the  jelly 
is  applied  sufBiciently  dilute,  eyetiy  gradation  al- 
most  is  successively  exhibited,  from  the  feeblest 
reflection  to  that  of  tin  itself.    But  it  is  of  mo- 
ment; towards  discovering  the  nature  of  that  in- 
fluence, to  determine  tlic  degrees  of   reflective 
power  corresponding  to  the  various  measures  p£ 
tenuity  of  the  superficial  crust. . 


EXPERIMENT  XX^VU.  . 

'.     X    ^.      :.••  '''",  •'■* 
I  WAS  enabled,  in  the  ipanojpr  |aljteady  d<scribqfl, 

to  apply  coatings  of  any  required  ^thinness  fp  the 
cavity  of  the  tin  reflector ;  for  narrow  d^lieate 
slips  of  dried  jelly  were  cut  to  the  calcuti^ted  di- 
ipcnsions,  and  redissolved  in  ))qUing  waten  Rec- 
koning, 
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kooing,  as  nsualy  the  entire  effect  of  the  reflector 
to  be  I  CO  degrees,  it  was  thus  regularly  dinunish- 


Thkkn«fi  of  coatini; 

Effect  of 

in  pacts  of  an  inch. 

Reflectloa. 

1 
20,000 

-     •    77 

1 
10,000 

-    49 

1 

5,000 

-       -    37 

1 
2,000 

-    27 

1 

.      .10 

1,000  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  spread  a  coat  strictly  of  uni- 
form thickness  over  a  round  surface.  I  will  not 
therefore  pretend  to  state  tho^e  numbers  as  rigo- 
rously exact :  I  would  consider  them  rather  as  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth,  but  sufficient,  however, 

•         •  •  1 

to  ^ve  us  notions  much  more  precise  than  before. 
In  pushing  the  experiment  farther,  a  phxno- 

xnenon  occurred  which  struck  me  with*  some 

•f' 

surprise.  Having  co'atbd  the  reflector  with  a  film 
of  iringlass  the  400,600th  part  of  an  inch  thick, 
I  expected  of  cou)rse  an  efiect  sopiewhat  bdow 
100  degrees,    filit'it  was  actually  125  or  one 

fourth 
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fourth  part  greater  than  the  simple  power  of  the 
reflector  before  such  coating  was  apptied.  It  soon 
occurred  to  me,  however,  that  the  power  ni  the 
same  reflector  is  liable  to  considerable  variation 
by  having  its  surface  refreshed,  and  that,  having 
repeated  occasion  to  brighten  up  the  one  which  I 
then  used,  its  original  polish  was  hence  probably 
much  impaired.  The  application  of  liquefied 
jelly  would  therefore  fill  up  the  scratches,  and,  in 
effect,  restore  the  surface  to  its  former  smoothness* 
The  action  of  the  coated  reflector  would  almost 
be  the  same,  as  if  it  had  previously  received  its 
highest  lustre  and  finish.  This  conjecture  seenis 
to  be  confirmed  by  other  observations ;  for  as  the 
thickness  of  the  coat  is  increased,  the  correspond- 
ing power  of  reflection  still  uniformly  diminbhes. 
Thus  the  effect  when  a  coat  of  the  700,000th  part 
was  Applied,  was  118  dcgrees,and  that  correspond- 
ing to  a  coat  of  the  500,000th  of  an  inch,  only  no. 
Supposing  the  entire  original  effect  of  the  re- 
flector  to  tjc  127  degrees,  the  comparative  effects 
produced  by  the  application  of  coatings  of  diffe- 
rent thickness  will  stand  thus. 
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iThkkiMti  of  the  coatinK 
in  parts  of  in  inch. 

1 

400,000 
1 

100,000 
1  . 

M»ooa     " 
1_ 

90,000 

1 

10,000 

1 

5,000 

1 

ftOOO 

.  1 

1,000 


£inct« 

.  98 

-  93 

87 

-  61 

'  39 

-  «9 
•    21 

-  ^5 


If  "vre  pnsume  that  the  reflective  power  of  isiiiT 
^bsM  is  equal  to  8,  the  influence  of  the  proximity 
of  the  metallic  surface  will  be  exhibited  in  this  taUe. 


Thickness  of  fhe  film  in 

Inflneuce  of  the 

millionth  parts  of  an 

inch. 

subftntum  of  tin. 

af 

- 

- 

-   90 

ID 

- 

- 

-   85 

20 

- 

- 

.   79 

50 

- 

- 

•    53 

100 

- 

- 

-    3« 

200 

m 

-     . 

-    21 

500 

• 

• 

■    «3 

1000 

- 

-    .7 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  law  of  progres- 
sion. When  the  coating  is  of  considerable  thick- 
nessp  the  influence  of  the  pietalUp  sybjstratum  is 

nearly 


io8 
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nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  that  thickness.  But 
when  it  forms  only  a  minute  fihn,  the  variation 
of  effect  is  much  slower.     The  most  obvious  way 

» 

of  representing  the  progression,  is  to  suppose  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  to  be  affected  by  some 

constant  quantity.     Thus/  if  we  assume,  what 

> 

appears  not  improbable,  that. the  centre  of  action 
of  the  tin  is  situate  at  the  ttts  ^^  ^^  inch,  or  80 
millionth  parts  below  its  surface,  and  likewise 
admit  that  the  influence  exerted  is  reciprocally  as 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  external  sur* 
face  of  the  coating;  we  shall  obtain,  with  tolera- 
ble  nearness,  the  numbers  above  stated. 


t  ^).. 


» >> 


Thickness  of  the  film  in  mil- 
•lioii^hpaT^pfaamchy  ^ 

Calculattil  tnfliiene»of  Ao 
1  -     8d<)Arat|m  of.tin. 

a4 

89=*82jX92 

"      10 

8a  =  -|-X9» 

20 

80 

74  =  100  ><  9* 

80    -^ 

.    100 

80 
4»  =    180    ><  9a     . 

aoo 

^           80 
a6  =:            X  Oft 
280       -^ 

500" 

80 

|ooo 

80               -       • 

7  =  1080  X  9^- 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto  we  have  examined  only  the  case 
inrhere  a  film  of  glue  b  spred  on  a  metallic  sur« 
face,  that  is,  where  the  external  coat  is  by  its 
constitution  the  most  fitted  to  receive  or  dis- 
charge  heat.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  reverse 
the  experiment,  and  to  apply  a  fine  metallic  plate 
which  is  the  least  receptive  of  heat,  to  the  surface 
<tf  glass  or  of  metal*    This  mode  of  procedure, 

however,  exhibits  a  remarkable  contrast  of  effect, 

. .  .  •         •  ^ 

very  important  towards  unfold^ng^  the  hidden 

.  m..  S         •  ^  .  •        ^  •       •  . 

springs  of  action.  I  employed  gold  leaf,  and  foil 
of  salver  and  copper.  By  weighing  a  square  of 
each,  I  computed  the  thickness  of  the  gold-leaf  to 
be  about  the  300,000th  part  of  an  inch,  that  of  the 
silver  Jea^  die  i5o,Qooth  part  of  an  inch,  and  that 
of  the  copper  or  brass  leaf,  the  50,000th  part  of 
an  inch^    In  applying  these  to  the  surface  of 

^ass,  and  especially  of  metal,  it  was  requisite  to 

« 

avoid  using  aze,  which  might  affect  the  results. 
The  way  which  I  found  answer,  was  to  breathe 
upon  the  surface  intended  to  be  gilt,  and  then 
plress  it  gently  against  the  metallic  leaf,  which 
win  continue  to  adhere  even  after  the  humidity 
has  evaporated. 

EXPERIMENT 
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EXPERIMENT  XXXVHI. 

I  WAS  fbrtmnate  enough  to  procure'  a  caaister 
four  inches  square,  formed  of  planidbed  block  tin, 
except:  one  side  which  consisted  of  glass.  The  whole 
was  perfectly  tight,  aod  ca^pahle  of  holding  boiling 
water.  The  glass  was  a  sort  of  mirror,  with  a 
sdid  plate  of  pewter  applkd  to  the  back,  instead 
bf  the  usual  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  tin- 
foil ;  which  pewtor,  having  been  poured  melting 
hot,  united  firmly  to  the  glass,  and  served  as  a 
medium  for  soldering  it  to  the  metid. — ^The  ap- 
paratus  being  {Hroperly  disposed,  and  the  glass  side 
[presented,  successively  gik  with  gold,  or  silver, 
or  copper;  the  impression  on  the  focal  baQ 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  made  by  a 
bright  surface  of  tin.  The  difference  was  scarcely 
one  tenth  part^  either  in  excess  or  defed ;  and, 
with  such  minute  quantities,  it  were  idle  to  pre* 
t^d  to  greater  precision. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  t^uity  of 
those  metallic  leaves,  the  action  of  heat  is  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  if  they  had  a  coo* 

siderable 
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siderable  thickness  of  substance.    No  visible  in- 

fluency  is  exerted  by  the  yitreous  substratum. 

• 

Yet  with. films  of  isinglass  attenuated  to  an  equal 
d^ree,  the  interior  surface  displayed  almost  its  full 
e&ct.  If  similar  energies,  therefore,  had  in  this 
instance  Khewise  obtuned,  the  impression  made  by 
the  gilded  surface  of  glass,  instead  of  being  only 
10  or  12  degrees,  would  have  ranged  between  90 
and  loo. 


EXPERIMENT  XXXIX. 

Gild  the  bright  tin  sides  of  the  canister  with 
gold,  nlver,  and  copper,  but  without  using  any 
ske.  The  action  now;  produced  on  the  focal 
baH  is  afanoM  the  same  as  ^en  the  mere  sttr£ice 
of  tin  was  presented  to  the  reflector. 


EXPERIMENT  XL. 

Gild  in  the  same  manner  the  focal  baH  itself, 
and  diffK)9e  the  apparatus  as  usual.  The  cdoured 
liquor  w91  in  every  case  rise  to  about  the  fifth 
part  only  of  the  height  to  which  it  mounted 

when 


I 
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when  the  naked  ball  was  exposed ;  nor  does  the^ 
addition  of  one  or  more  coats  of  metallic  leaf 
occasion  any  sensible  difference  in  the  effi^t^ 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  when  a  covering  ^o£ 
tinf  ol  was  applied. 

From  these  concurring  facts,  therefore,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  tenuity  of  gold^ 
or  silver,  or  oopper,  leaf,  such  at  least  as  the 
shops  afford,  has  no  perceptible  influence  in 
modifying  the  discharge  or  absorption  of  heat. 
This  tenuity  was  incomparably  gireater  than 
what,  in  the  case  of  isinglass,  had  begun  to  affect 
so  palpably  the  results.  But'  it. would  be  hasty 
to  infer  that  the  thickness  of  the  metal  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  altering  the  phenomena.  On 
the  contrary,  every  thing  leads  us  to  presume, 
that,  if  the  mctaBic  leaves  were  attenuated  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  peculiar  effects  would  be  de- 
veloped. The  most  likely  mode  qf  experiment- 
ing would  perhaps  be  to  have  delicate  gold  or 
silver  enamd  laid  on  a  surfetce  of  glass.  And 
this  experiment  I  have  unce  performed.  The 
focal  ball  incrusted  with  a  fine  enamel,  was  found 
to  exhibit  a^ut  double  the  dFect  that  tak«4  phce 

when 
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Wlieb  it  is  coated  with  gald*lea£  On  ^famming 
the  enamd,  with  a  microscope^  h  presented  an 
irregular  film^  with  numerous  interstices;  but  it 
evidendy  corered  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
vitreous  surfiice. 

The  diversified  eflTects  which  we  have  slated 
tt'Cy  therefore,  incdntrovertibly.  dependant  on  the 
degree  of  the  thickness  of  the  superficial  fihn* 
But  this  thidi^ess  may  be^  viewed  98  the  measure^ 
dther  of  the^  substance  qf,  jthe  ^^ating,  or  of  the 
dbtance.interpoaed  between  the>  external  surfiuse 
imd  its  hetero|jQiepus  substratum,  k  is  conse^ 
quendy  still,  a.  question,  whether  thqse  eSc&B  are 
derived^iq^n^ediat^y  from  the^a^don  of  the  atte^ 
iiuate<^|hn,  or  result  j[rom.sqiiie^QIQdifyiQg4nflurf 
ence  e^^^x^^tjy.^the  proximsus  |^y$r«  t  j^A^  in  a 
matter  ,p£  si^ch  es^jtrenie  subtle^5;.i&is^hari^  pe#* 
sible  togLye^a  direct  ^udon;  If  i|:  W^e  ]^racd-» 
caUe  to  have  a  fine  sheet  of .  tak  held^traBd  to 
the  polished  fi^ietalUc  side  o^  a  HcasiSster  2aiid<apa* 
ble  (^  being  ^u$t;efi  tqciifierent  ^linutet  ;iipktervals 
by  help  of  a.  micromet^ ,  sqrew^we  should  obtsun 
a  clear  answer  to  the  quq^n.  There  is  a  simple 
hdy  however,  which  fortunately  enables  us  to  de« 

I  dde 
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cide  with  tolerable  certainty.  If  a  piece  of  goId« 
beater's  sldn,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  be  stretched 
about  an  inch  before  the  blackened  side  of  the 
canister,  the  diminished  e£fect  is  the  same  as  if  a 
sheet  of  paper  or  parchment  had  been  substituted 
in  its  stead.  But  it  has  been  already  proved  that 
the  action  of  screens  results  from  the  combined 
operation  of  their  receptive  and  propellent  proper- 
ties»  These  properties  must  therefore  obtain,  to 
the  usual  degree,  in  a  pellicle  who^  thickness 
-exceeds  not  the  3,000th  part  of  an  inch.  Yet  so 
thin  a  pellicle,  if  ^ead  over  a  surface  of  metal, 
would .  manifeft,  with  respect  to  heat,  very  difl^ 
jrent  affections  from  those  of  a  thick  crust  of 
siinilar  substance.  Its  peculiar  degree  of  energy 
fnust,  consequently,  be  referred  to  the  proximity 
of  the  metallic  substratum.  The  direct  action  of 
.the  external  surface  is  thus  mingled  with  the 
forre  derived  from  the  internal  layer,  knd  which 
augments  as  the  distance  from  its  source  diioi- 


CHAP. 
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CHAFFER  VnL 

^X  T£  have  thus  deduced  a  train  of  pfiaenomei 
^  ^  na  which  must  be  deemed  equally  novel 
and  striking.     Our  next  business  is  to  discover 

m 

what  prind{de  will  connect  together  those  curious 
facts.  But  befof e  we  attempt  that  investigation 
it  will  be  expedient  to  ascend  a  litde  higher,  and 
inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  external  world* 
All  bcklies  may  be  considered  under  the  two- 
fold view  of  fbrth  aiid  substance;  the  former 
being  mutable,  the  latter  permanent;  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  has 
J)roved  the  source  of  tnuch  idle  refinement  in  the 
schools.  But  it  is  not,*  on  that  account,  the  less 
real  or  important.  The  whole  experience  of  life 
displays  only  a  fleeting  succession  of  changes. 
Nothing  seems  really  stable  or  quiescent'.  The 
jscenes  are  perpetually  shifting^  and  the  objects 
around  us  are  ever  presenting  new  aspects.  And 
what  an  astonishing  variety  of  forms  is  even  the 

1 1  simplest 


t 
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simplest  body  capable  of  assuming!  H!ow  differenC 
in  their  appearance  are  the  meteors  of  rain,  and 
hail,  and  snow  ?  What  a  wide  contrast  between 
water  and  solid  ice  on  the  one  hand,  and  subtle 
Invisible  steam  on  the  other?  By  the  agency  of 
intense  heat,  the  hardest  substance  win  melt  and 
rise  into  vapour.  A  bright  ductile  piece  of  metal 
passes  successively  into  an  earthy  oxyd,  and  a 
pellucid  glass.  The  diamond  itself  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  charcoal  j  yet  what  a  vast  interval 
apparently  between  such  a  rude  material,  and 
the  hardness,  and  dazzling  histre  of  that  precious 
gem  ?  The  changes  which  can  be  produced  in  the 
composition  of  bodies  by  the  play  of  chemical 
affinities  are  most  various  and  extensive.  But  the 
plastic  powers  displayed  in  the  process  of  veget?« 
lion  and  animal  life,  infinitely  surpass  the  resources 
of  art.  Many  plants  are  fed  by  water  and  air 
alone;  and  in  general,  the  soil  performs  only  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  office*  Those  fluids, 
therefore,  which  were  once  esteemed  elements,  are 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  all  the  diverst** 
fied  products  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  into  char- 
coal, earths,  salts,  oils,  gums,  nay,  the  oxyd  of 

iron. 
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iron,  and  perhaps  those  of  other  metals.  Still 
iiMTre  varied  are  the  animal  products*  In  short, 
we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  every  substance 
u  convertible  into  every  othen  Nothing  seems 
more  chimfrical  than  to  indulge  a  hope,  that  the 
human  powers  will  ever  be  able  to  achieve  the 
transmutation  of  earths  into  the  precious  metals; 
but  those  hapless  visionaries  who  consumed  their 
days  in  the  obscure  search  after  the  philosopher's 
Aone,  did  not,  Uke  their  fellow  labourers  who 
nought  the  perpetual  motion,  advance  pretensions 
which  inyolve  a  physical  absurdity.  The  pecu« 
Siar  properties  of  bodies  must  result  merely  from 
the  different  arrangement  and  configuration  of 
their  integrant  parts.  The  substance  is  in  all  of 
them  essentially  the  same;  and  the  sublime  scene 
cf  the  universe  owes  all  its  magnificence  and  splen* 
dour  to  the  variety  of  its  composition.  We 
behold  a  system  of  perpetual  fluctuation;  the 
materiab  remain,  indeed,  unaltered,  but  nature 
toils  incefiantly  to  demolish  and  to  renew  her 
stupendous  fabric* 

Amidst  all  the  various  changes  that  bodies  are 
capable  of  undcrgoin^^  there  is  one  proj)erty,  and 

1 3  ont 
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one  only,  which  remains  unalterably  the  Same:  It 

« 

fa  their  weighty  or  their  gravitation  towards  the 
mass  of  the  earth.  This  force  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  single  forces  exerted  by  each  compbnent  par- 
tide,  and  consequently  depends  merely  on  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained.  But  the  virtue  of 
attraction  extends  indefinitely  through  space,  and 
constitutes  an  original  and  absolute  principle  of 
nature.  Its  intensity  is  found  to  decrease  as  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  a  law  of  admirable  sim« 
plicity,  the  application  of  which  to  the  celestial 
phenomena,  seconded  by  the  aids  of  the  higher 
geometry,  has  formed  the  most  perfect  and  beau-** 
tiful  of  all  the  sciences.  That  law,  however,  can- 
not obtain  universally;  for,  if  the  mutual  action 
of  the  particles  of  matter  were  ultimately  attrao* 
tive,  bodies  brought  near  each  other  would  ne- 
cessarily, like  the  globules  of  quicksilver,  ag^ome- 
rate  into  spherical  masses,  exactly  regular  and 
homogeneous,  and  of  the  greatest  possible  density. 
Within  a  certain  limit,  therefore,  the  principle  of 
gravitation  does  cease,  and  is  superseded  by  other 
dispositions;  or  we  must  admit  that  it  is  a  branch 
pnly  of  an  universal  system,  which,  pervading  the 

whole 
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wbole  (^mpass  of  nature,  CDiinects  and  upholds 
the  material  world*    The  latter  hypothesis  h  more 
agreable  to  analogy,  and  unveils  a'  sublime  pros-r 
pect.    The  mutual  action  of  the  partides  of  mat- 
ter  is  evidently  dependant  on  their  distance;  but, 
instead  of  supposing  this  force  to  follow  strictly 
the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance,  we  may 
presimie  that  it  bears  a  more  general  and  complete 
relation,  or  that,  in  the  language  of  the  modem 
analysts,  it  is  a  Junction  of  the  distance.    At  dis^ 
tances  very  remote,  the  corresponding  force  will 
inspnsibly  coincide  with  the  ordinary  law  of  gra- 
vitation, which  determines  the  figures  and  regu- 
lates the  motions  of  the  planets.    But  when  par- 
ticles come  to  be  situate  near  each  other,  their 
action  must,  at  a  certain  point,  become  negative, 
or  change  from  attractive  to  repulsive:  and  ^dtert- 
nate  transitioxis,  jfrom  the  one  state  to  the  other, 
must  repeatedly  occur  within  very  narrow  limits } 
as  appears  decisively,  froni  the  affections  of  light 
in  passing  by  the  edges  gf  bodies,  and  from  the 
beautiful  phaenomena  of  thin  iridescent  plates* 
Still  nearer  its  source,  however,  the  power  exerted 
inust  be  iavarialjly  repulsiyei  augmenting  rapidly^ 

1 4  in 
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{n  proportion  to  the  degree  of  proziinity,  eber 
matter  wquld  permanently  collapse.  To  assist 
the  ima^nation^  the  function  of  material  action 
may  be  represented  by  an  indefinite  curve  line, 
of  which  the  abscissae  marit:  the  distances,  and  their 
ordinates  denote  the  corresponding  forces.  Both 
the  final  and  the  initial  branches  of  the  curve  wil) 
be  clearly  assymptotic,  the  former  approaching 
continually  the  extended  axis,  and  •the  latter 
bending  along  a  perpendicular  drawn  dowpwards 
from  its  origin.  Where  the  curve  repeatedly 
crosses  the  axis,  are  so  many  quiescent  points,,  in 
any  of  which  a  particle  being  placed  will  continue 
in  equilibrio.  But  this  equilibrium  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  stable  or  the  instable,  the  former  easily 

recovering  itself  from  any  slight  displacement^ 

« 
and  the  latter,  when  once  disturbed,  being  irreme- 
diably dissolved;  similar  to  what  Qbtains  in  me* 
chanics,  according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  lies 
^ther  directly  above,  or  direcdy  bdow,  the  pmnt 
pf  Suspension.  If  the  curve  in  its  progress  crosses 
the  axis  from  the  side  of  repulsion  to  that  of  at? 
traction,  its  intersection  will  evidendy  be  a  point 
pf  stability}  for  if  a  particle  be  pushed  inwards^ 

it 
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it  win  then  be  repelled  back  again}  and  if  it  be 
pulled  outwards,  it  will  experience  an  attractive 
force,  which  will  recall  it  to  its  first  position*  And 
such  appears  to  be  the  most  general  constitudon 
of  bodies.  They  are  all  susceptible  of  contracticm 
and  dilatation,  and,  for  the  most  part^  they  make 
an  effort  to  recover  from  the  impression  of  exter* 
jtal  violence*  Nay,  this  reaction  U  exactly  equi* 
TaleQt  to  the  external  pressure,  apd  every  sub* 
stance,  even  the  softest,  is  within  certsdp  limitt 
perfectly  elastic.  Thus,  water  placed  in  a  con« 
clenung  engine,  and  consequently  compressed 
equally  on ,  all  sides,  will,  on  the  force  being  r&r 

4 

moved,  regain  accurately  its  former  bplk,  And« 
if  vTater  be  suddenly  struck,  so  as  not  to  allow 
time  for  the  change  of  figure  or  the  recession  cT 
the  adjacent  parts,  it  will  n^anifest  all  the  redlien^ 
cy  of  the  hardest  elastic  body;  which  is  cleail|' 
evinced  in  the  familiar  play  of  duck  and  drake. 

"When  the  curve  passes  from  attraction  to  r&r 

pulsion,  its  intersection  with  the  axis  is  a  point  of 

instable  equilibrium ; .  for,  in  proportion  as  a  par* 

tide  is  pressed  inwards,  it  will  be  pulled  forcibly 

irom  its  position  j  and  if  it  be  drawQ  outwards, 

th? 
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the  repulsion,  now  conspiring,  will  bear  it  idong 
with  accumulating  power,  Such,  perhaps,  is  th« 
intimate  structure  of  some  fugitive  gases. — ^It  is 
kiot  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  curvQ 
of  elemental  action  is  always  continuous ;  it  may 
suddenly  break  oiF,  and  leap  to  the  other  side  of 
the  axi3«  Mathematicians,  indeed,  have  laid  great 
stress  on  what  they  style,  the  law  of  continuity  \  but 
since  the  controversy  between  Euler  and  Dalemr 
bert  concerning  the  vibrations  of  the  musical 
stripg,  that  opinion  or  prejudice  is  likely  soon  tQ 
lose,  in  some  degree^  its  influence. 

However  paradpxi(:al  it  may  seem,  it  is  more  a 
question  of  refined  curiosity  than  real  impor- 
tance, tQ  inquire,  if  the  ultimate  particles  of  mat- 
ter have  any  positive  magnitude,  or  are  mere  nia- 
.  thematical  points.  The  arguments  commonly 
(Drought  to  denfionstrate  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter  are  perfectly  nugatory.  With  all, their 
fiirniture  of  diagrams,  they  prove  o^  illustrate 
•nothing  more  than  a  very  simple  conception  of 
the  mind,  namely,  that  there  is  no  portion  of 
matter,  however  small^but  we  can  imagine  one 
still  smaller,  It  is  preposterous,  however,  to  judge 

the 
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Ac  constitution  of  the  universe  by  such  abstrac* 
dons.  The  term  infinite,  though  darkened  hj 
mystidsm,  conveys  merely  a  negative  idea ;  it  ea&> 
dudes  whatever  is  limited  and  defined;  it  sup- 
poses  the  powers  of  the  mind  not  to  rq)ose,  but 
to  strain  continually  to  rise  to  a  higher  pitch* 
In  the  physical  world,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  appears  to  be  individual  and  determinate. 
Though  experience  informs  us  to  what  astonish- 
ing degree  matter  can  be  attenuated,  it  is  most 
congruous  to  believe  that  there  are  certain  fixed 
er  impassible  limits  at  which  the  capability  of  &f« 
ther  subdivision  utterly  ceases.  Those  ultimate 
corpusdes  are  therefore  the  eternal  atoms  of  De- 
mocritus,  or  the  sentient  monads  of  Leibnitz. 
On  this  hypothesis,  however,  the  primordial  line 
ef  action  is  a  physical  and  not  a  mathematical, 
curve ;  or  it  is  not  strictly  curved  at  every  point, 
but  proceeds  by  successive  minute  gradations, 
corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  dementary 
particles.  It  is  even  from  the  consideration  of 
iuch  serrated  lines,  that  we  derive  the  theory  of 
curves:  we  strive  unremittingly  to  multiply  the 
fides  of  the  polygon  and  smooth  away  its  ^peri* 

tie?} 
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ties;  we  descry  boundaries  to  wluch  we  are  con* 
tiniiatty  tending.  In  like  manner  are  grounded 
the  principles  of  the  difi^ential  calculus.  We 
survey  a  series  of  quantities  with  sdunUe  diffb*. 
jrences;  we  perpetually  diminish  those  dtflferences^ 
and  seek  the  rdation  to  which  this  procedure 
points.  But  in  the  physical  curve  or  polygon^ 
there  are  certsdn  limits  in  the  process  of  exhaus* 
tion,  on  which  the  ima^nation  would  ultimately 
rest. 

All  bodies,  thus,  consist  of  physical  points^  efu 
dued  with  certain  powers,  attractive  or  repulsive, 
which  repeatedly  interchange  and  vary  their  inten« 
aty  with  the  distance,  according  to  some  uniform 
and  permanent  law.  This  universal  law  of  acticm, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  matter;  it  is  orig^al, 
absolute,  and  underived;  and  the  numerous  prcK 
perties  of  corporeal  substances^  with  all  their  ap- 
parent diversity,  are  only  tlie  several  results  or 
develc^ments  of  the  same  gr^d  prind]^  Could 
l^re  discover  the  equation  of  the  primordial  curve 
in  its  vrhclc  extent,  we  might  thence  unfold  the 
internal  structure  of  bodies,  deduce  their  respec* 
tive  qualities,  and  estimate  the  effects  of  chemic^ 
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ag^c^,  with  the  same  rigorous  accuracy  as  we 
now  calculate  the  planetary  motions.  It  were  too 
sanguine^  however,  to  expect  that  science  will 
ever  make  such  mighty  advances*  The  initial 
part  of  the  curve  of  action  must  evidently  be 
more  intricate  than  its  remote  bratich,  and  we  are 
besides,  precluded  almost  totally  from  the  means 
of  ascertaining  its  nature*  The  microscopic  world 
f eems  to  retire  from  human  research^  and  to  0001^ 
ceal  itself  in  impenetrable  obscurity*  On  a  sub* 
ject  so  very  recondite,  we  shall  probably,  for  ages^ 
have  only  vague  and  inadequate  ideas^*^ 

But  though  the  resofaition  of  bodies  must  ulti* 
matdy  terminate  in  atoms,  there  stay  be  distinct 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  subdivisioa^  What 
is  usually  denominated  a  partide^  for  instance^ 
may  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  atoms,  arranged 
in  some  of  their  positions  of  stability ;  and  the  ao*. 
tion  of  such  a  particle  will  be  the  result  of  the 
compoiHid  forces  directed  to  all  the  points  of  this 
secondary  system*  A  series  of  successive  com- 
positions se^ms  to  disclose  itsdf  in  the  internal 
structure  of  crystals. 

'  ♦  See  Note  Xt. 

The 
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The  preceding  views  lead  to  a  curious  result; 
tnrhich^  though  it  may  appear  merely  speculative^ 
Vdll  be  founds  in  the  explication  of  a  variety  oiT 
phsenomena,  to  be  of  real  and  extensive  impor-^ 
tance.  It  b  this — that  the  conununication  of 
motion  is  not  strictly  instantaneous,  but  re« 
quires  some  finite  portion  of  time.  If,  for  ia* 
fttance,  I  push  the  end  of  a  long  rod  in  the  di' 
section  of  its  length,  the  remote  extremity  does 
not  simultaneously  advance;  or  if  one  ball  im- 
.pinges  against  another,  the  force  is  not  transb 
ferred  at  the  very  moment  of  collision^  Consider 
a  string  of  connected  particles:  the  first  is  im* 
^)dled  towards  the'  second ;  it  therefore  makes  & 
certain  approach,  till  the  shock  is  extinguished  by 
the  accumulated  powers  of  repulsion ;  but  in  this 
constrained  position  of  proximity  to  the  second 
partide^  th^  first  repeb  it,  and  causes  it  to  make  a 
similar  approach  to  the  thirds  And  thus,  by  sue- 
cessive  partial  vibrations,  the  original  impulse  is 
transferred  along  the  whole  chain  of  partidesw 
This  intestine  process  may  be  rendered  more  fii* 
miliar  to  the  imagination,  by  examining  what 
takes  place  when  a  stroke  is  propagated  through  a 
'  sjatal  or  helical  spring.    If  I  give  a  twitch  near 

the 
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th^  6ne  end  of  a  long  cord  stretchdd  tight,  the 
jerk,  forming  a  slight  sinuosity,  will  visibly  dart 
along  the  line.  In  ordinary  cases  of  impact,  the 
lime  elapsed  is  so  extremely  small  as  to  escape  the 
most  attentive  observation*  Its  effects,  however, 
dre  not  the  less  manifest.  If  any  ivory  ball  strikes 
against  another  of  equal  weight,  there  should,  ac^ 
tording  to  the  common  theory,  be  an  exact  trans>- 
fer  of  motibn.  But  if  the  vdodty  of  the  ln> 
pinging  ball  be  very  considerable,  so  far  from 
stopping  suddenly,  it  will  recoil  back  again  with 
the  same  forte,  while  the  ball  which  is  struck  will 
remain  at  rest.  The  reason  is,  that  the  shock  is 
so  numientary  as  not  to  pentiit  the  communica^ 
tion  of  impulse  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  second 
ball;  a  small  spot  only  is  affected,  and  the  conse»- 

4 

quence  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  the  ball  had 
impinged  against  ah  immoveable  wall.  On  ^ 
perfect  acquaintance  with  such  hcts  and  their 
modifications,  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  skill 
of  the  billiard-player«  It  is  on  a  similar  principle;, 
that  a  bullet  fired  against  a  door  which  hangs 
freely  on  its  hinges,  will  perforate  without  agitat- 
ing it  in  the  least.    Nay,  a  pellet  of  day,  a  bit  of 

tallow, 
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tallow^  or  even  a  smsdl  bag  of  water^  (iisdiaf ged 
from  a  pistol,  will  produce  the  same  eflfect*  In 
all  thesp  instances,  the  impression  of  the  stroke 

« 

ii  confitned  to  a  single  spot,  and  no  sufficient  time 
h  allowed  for  diffusing  its  actioQ  over  the  extent 
ef  the  door«  If  a  large  stone  be  thrown  imdx 
equal  momentum  and  consequently  smaller  Velo« 
dty,  the  effect  will  be  totally  reversed :  the  ddot 
will  turn  on  its  hinges,  and  y^t  scarcely  a  dent 
1R^  be  made  on  its  surface.  Hence  likewise  the 
dieory  of  most  of  the  tools  and  their  mode  of  ap« 
plication  in  the  mechanical  arts :  the  chissel,  the 
saw,  the  file,  the  scythe,  the  hedge-bill,  &c*  In  the 
process  of  cutting,  the  object  is  to  concentrate  th^ 
force  in  a  very  narrow  space,  and  this  is  effected 
lyy  giving  the  instrument  a  rapid^motion^  Hence 
too  the  reason  why  only  21  small  hammer  is  used 
in  rivetting,  and  why  a  mallet  is  preferred  for 
driving  wedges*  But  I  must  check  this  dlgrefr* 
sion.  The  idea  has  been  almost  entirely  over** 
looked  by  writers  on  mechanics*  I  content  my* 
self  at  present  with  throwing  out  these  few  hints : 
were  the  subject  pursued  through  dl  its  branched, 

with  that  copious  illustration  which  it  merits,  it 

would 
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WOtOd  t>rodttc6  a  veiy  interesting  work.  It  is  in 
ctttain  csttes  somewhat  ridiculous,  to  see  pniloso- 
phd^  pretending  to  instruct  artists :  ihey  oughf 
fi^  to  become  difticiples  |  for  the  workshops  may 
be  considered  as  the  grelt  schools  of  experimentp' 
ttd  stffl  afltord  the  best  lessons  for  iih^bvih^ 
smd  refining  science. 

^ot  only  is  af  sterisible  time  required  fbt  HiS 
flr^slgation  of  motion,  l)ut  it  is  possible,  iti  ^ery 
case,'  to  calculate  the  actiid'  cderity  of  its  trzAi^ 
ft^ion;  Since  the  impulse  is  conveyed  along  the^ 
^airtido  iiy  a  tort  of  pulsation,  the  nature  ittA 
^iliyiods  of  Aose  puUes  can  be  detetiMned  by  tfi<f 
itlteived  pririiiples  of  dynamics,  hi  tlie  saitie  sub- 
ftsfnfed,*  an  ike  vibnrfions,  whether  great  6r  stnall^ 
ttUiit  bb  evidently  isodirohotis  ;  in  diflPereiit  sub-' 
'  Mdncti  the  rat>idity  of  their  succession'  will  depend 
6fi  thtjtSm  but  opposite  consideration  of  density 
aAtf  disisticity.  The  duration!  of  each  pUtse  will 
be  diredLly  as  the  interval  between  two  adjacent 
^altides,  and  inversely'  as  the  squ'are  Todt  6f  tfa^ 
hdl^t  of  the  colu%M'  wHch  xniiasui'es  the  eMt>  ' 
€^'f  ibeC^mtf  of  con^munii^tibn  k  iheiiSoti 
in  the  direct  subdupficate  nti6  of  the  height  of 

K  th»t 
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that  homogeneous  column.  Impulse  iff  thus  trant* 
mitted  through  air,  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  velocity^  as  sound.  In  ^e 
other  gases,  the  rate  of  its  propagation  is  easily 
inferred ;  in  the  hydrogenous,  for  example,  mo- 
tion  must  travel  with  rather  more  than  three 
times  the  ordinary  swiftness  of  sound.  With  re- 
card  to  liquids,  their  elastic  power,  or  the  degree 
of  compression  required  to  produce  a  certain 
contraction,  must  be  previously  ascertained.  This, 
in  a  very  few  cases,  has  been*  determined  by  the 

r 

nice  measurement  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  It  hence  follows,  that  an  impulse  wiU 
be  transmitted  through  water,  with  about  3I 
times  the  usual  velocity  of  sound.*  To  estimate 
the  expansive  force  of  sqlid  substances  is  a  more 
difficult  point.  I  have,  however^  succeeded  by 
an  indirect  mode.  If  a  long  bar  be  supported  at 
the  two^  ends  in  a  horizontal  position,  it  will 
swag  pr  bend  downwards,  forming  a  curve 
which  in  small  deflexions  may  be  considered  as  a 
portion  of  a  circle.  The  upper  filaments,  belong- 
ing  to  a  smaller  circle,  will  be  attracted,  and  the 

♦See  Note  Xn.' 
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Wider  ones,  for  a  contrary  reason,  as  much  ex- 
tended. The  condensation  produced  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  distension  on  the  other,  by  the  la- 
teral action  of  gravity,  *e  the  same  as  if  two 
forces  had  been  applied  lon^tudinally ,  each  equal 
to  half  the  weight  of  the  bar  when  prolonged  to 
the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature!  Hence  I 
conclude,  that  motion  is  conveyed  through  deal 
with  5 1  times  the  velocity  of  sound,  through 
solt  iron  with  only  twice  that  velocity,  and 
through  hard  hammered  iron  with  five  times  the 
same  velocity.* 

It  thus  follows,  that  sixteen  hours  will  elapse  be- 
fore an  impulsion  is  propagated  through  the  atmo- 
sphere, from  pole  to  pole.  A  similar  transmission 
would  be  performed  through  the  superficial  wa- 
tch '  of  the  ocean,  within  the  space  of  four  hours 
and  thirty^-five  minutes.  The  rapidity  in  either 
case '  incomparably  surpasses  that  of  the  fleet- 
est wind  $  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  sighing 
in'  the  air,  and  the  murmuring  on  the  shore, 
which  are  commo&ty  believed  to  betoken  a  dis- 
tafht  but  impending  storm.f    Perhaps  it  is  from 

^  See  Note  XIII.  f  See  Note  XIV, 
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the  progressive  commuiiicttioo  of  imf^uhe  thnong^ 
tb«  atmosphere,  that  ure  are  to  seek  tlie  true  ex^ 
fdaoation  of  the  variatioD&  of  the  bardm^ttr^ 
which  have  so  long  perplexed  philosophers.  Wind 
ia,  po  doubt,  the  primary  csuie  of  those 'fluctua« 
tionSf  by  disturbing  the  dquflifar^um  of  tho- axr« 
But,  submitted  to  rigorous  calciilatkMi^  9»di  ac« 
tiou  is  fcAind  quite  inadequate  to  produce  dio 
cffixct :  the  most  vioknt  hurricane,  accof 4ing  tor 
JiaikTQbtxt^^  ought  not  to  occasion  a  descent  o^ 
the  mercury  equal  to  the  tenth  part  even  of  whau: 
is  frequently  observed.  I  must  remark,  howeret^ 
that  those  inyesti^^ons  are  foimded  oa.  the 
ccrQneous  auppositum,  that  each  varying  impulse 
is  imiantaneoudy  diffused  Ofvet  the  whole  suv* 
face  qI  the  glDhe.  Ih  reajity,  the  pher  where  dM 
tanudo.  originates,  may  be  considered  as  iir*» 
9ianner  tn^ated  or  detachfld  from  the  Temota 
regions  of  the  asmosphere,  shute.  iikaay  hoiin 
^ust  dapse  before  they  caB  ltd  oc  enckaiivfoitr  ta 
poise  it&  influence*  Whatever  ine^ua^ties  dbere* 
fore  mighl  arise,  they  will  evidendy  be  tt>itek 

^  Et$(tt  sur  la  FeniSf  which  was  crowned  bj  the  academy 
of  Berlin. 

•^  augmented 
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^ttgflicttttd  frbto  the  ^ect  H(  cdtifiri^meM  tnA 
eottcentratioi^ ;  sl^d  k  iroii(d  ti^  tt  object  <^  curi'* 
oms,  t&ough  tttoM  diStfalt  in^l^est^axion,  todttef^ 
tr&at  ^ith  prtdAtm  h&^  htt  «b^  con^idefMiOff 
nt)w  mmtiorifcd  is  ca]pibl6  of  txKSdiiyiUg  likl 

ilB  fbfce»  are  racRtaBy  Of  tliii  s^ktMe  Ifiild,  aikl 
.Ikd  distuicticw  of  tbeni  mt€^  ifi^t;f>^|^  aitcf  efo^  r#  n^l 
grounded  oH  just  {Mririci][!)tes*  lb  k^ »  fikidaiiieiltal 
theorem  in  fipxxmte^j  (Kat  ^  body  b^  tftci  9(|il£it« 
of  its  vdocity  ii^creased  0r  (fifnim^ed  in  tlk$  t^ 
tic  compounded  of  ^tbe  accelerating  or  retarding 
^ftt^essiite,  and  tRe  space  in  wbceh  tlifi^  dpdtWes. 

hs  geheratdy  tf  iiH;i  aligMent  the  ptdHi/dTH^  a^nd  dk- 
ItehiS^  ptti^^tije^ti^'  tbr  dKeti«  ctf  actiott.  TH^ 
fttMMl  t:tdimgff  HiOff'  be'  p^hedl  s5<  Ibi",  tbaff  thte 
Bt^^^aoTdPot^^iiitfl' shall;  be^deMJ^  altdgftthcr  itt- 

ibr«^  gilf*M  deek^elii  to^  mbeibnceptiori  aUid  iitteoy- 
<eee  idifa^  A^^  tefmh^baH^  droptf  froBti-  sotne  height, 
Ifriff  TLOffpSrt-  af  very*  considerable  vetocitPy  ih  its 
HB,  i  tft»&«n^  froM  thef  h^nd^  it-  will*  mceivd^  the 

K  3  «ame 
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same  velocity  in  a  much  shorter  sweep  ;  but^tkf 

arm  exerts  a  pressure  much  greater  than  th^ 

weight  of  the  ball,  or  the  siaijic  force  of  gravity: 

struck  with  a  racket,  the  same  motion  will  be 

communicated  within  a  space  scarcely  discernible; 

and  if  the  ball  so  soon  leaves  the  racket,  it  is 

likewise  urged  by  a  force  proportionably  great. 

A  blow  and  a  squeeze,  however  different  in  their 

# 

effects,  are  strictly  of  the  same  nature.  In  the 
one  the  force  is  partial  and  concentrated,  in  the 
other  it  is  general  and  diffuse. 

The  whole  scope  of  this  reasoning,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  noted 
a^om  of  the  schools,  that  ^*  nothing  acts  where 
^^  it  is  not."  But  I  would  observe,  that  all  axiomjs 
are  merely  the  simple  conclusions,  drawn  d  pasU^ 
rioriy  from  familiar  experience}  that  however 
fitted  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  they  are 
useless  and  even  prejudicial  in  philosophy }  and, 
that  being  derived  from  loose  and  superfic^ 
views,  they  often  require  restriction,  and  arc  U- 
able  to  inaccuracy.  In  matters  of  science,  t)ie 
general  opinion  of  mankind,  termed  common 

sense^ 
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fense,  is  always  a  very  suspicious  standard  of 
ftppeaL  If  a  body  acted  only  within  itself,  it  is 
dear  that  the  force  could  never  be  transmitted ; 
there  would  be  no  conununication,  no  sympathy 
with  the  rest  of  the  universe.  In  vain  shall  we 
have  recourse  to  the  agency  of  invisible  inZ/nnr- 
Sa :  the  interposing  of  successive  stations  may 
divide,  but  will  not  annihilate  distance;  and,  after 
torturing,  our  imagination,  the  same  difficulty  still 
recoils  upon  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  instructive  fact  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  that  impulsion  should  have 
been  at  one  period  the  only  force  that  was  ad- 
mitted. The  motion  of  a  Ailing  stone  was  cer- 
t^nly  not  less  familiar  to  the  senses  than  that  oi 
a  stone  which  is  thrown ;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
the  contact  of  the  hand  was  observed  to  precede 
the  ffight  of  the  projectile,  and  this  circumstance 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  void  and  satisfy  the  imagi- 
nation* Gravitation  sounded  like  an  occult  qua* 
lity  \  it  was  necessary  to  assign  some  mechanical 
cause ;  and  if  there  were  no  visible  impulses  to 
account  for  the  weight  of  a  body,  might  not  that 
office  be  performed   by  some  subtile  invisible 

K  4  agent? 
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agent  ?  Such  was  the  sway  of  metaphysical  prejuv 
dice,  that  esren  Newton,  forgetting  his  usual  cm^ 
tion,  su&red  himself  to  be  borne  along.  lu  an 
^vil  |iour  he  threw  out  those  hasty  conjectures 
concerning  xther,  which  have  since  proyed  w 
alluring  to  superficial  thinkers,  and  whii:b  haye  i^ 
^  very  sensible  d^ee  impeded  th/?  progress  «ff 

gBOuine  sdence.  So  far  from  ycsplving  veigblt  W 
pMSfUjre  wtQ  mtvh^i  we  have  se^  that  tlj^  n^^fg 
reverse  takes  place,  and  th^t  impulse  itself  \b  on}f 
a  modification  of  pressure*  This  9t»tpiiei}t  has 
ikudy  some  distingui^ed  adherents,  wd  vfm% 
in,  time  become  the  received  opinipn.    Sci^ncf 

has  experienced  mqdl  pb^^ruction  from  the  niys^ 

» 

tmom  ootioas  long  ottertajned  q^ojE^iTupg  ^msk 

•SeeNoteXVL 
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CHAPTER-  IX, 

I  If  AVE  dwdt  90  iQBg  on  tfeesp  prdiiBipvy 
^iflq;niMi|ii>P4,  tbat  I  ip»y  well  seem  to  h^ivf 

te«t  9)g}|t  qf  t^a  pHprfp?!  qbject,    But  I  havf 

« 

IPMP¥4  th9  0(:^Qn  to  s^  l^^pre  my  readers  a  y%- 
nrty  of  pHySK^  views*  some  of  wl^i^h  are  l^ftWf 
and  aU  of  tliem  rfiBQte  fFoia  coiBmoq .  app^ejieor 
WOi.  Notwitfeit^p^ipg  their  apparent  subtlety,  ^ 
luiveeY<r^  tb^  wiU^  I  tn)8t,  b^  found  on  refleo- 
tioii  tQ  \»  Vf«m  thfi  wlipic  ^U4  SMld  iafipqrtaBte 
Jhssf  ^  fefffitaje  p^F  pFOgries?,  ren4^  qur  ft^ 

to  a;^^.  %  thread  of  iqyqttigatiqp.    {  ^Qif 
Rtiur^  tp  cppsider  the  Nature  pf  He^t. 

^  is  s|l(nprt  superfluQ^g  to  r<iqi^k,'  tint,  thf 
I91i  i^f.^  i^  oi  aJp[lt»g^f>^s  bpctpoft,  d^notug  4r 
Iktf  ?  cefts^n  sei^tiQja,  of  the  «s:l;«nial  cai^f 
vrltid^  ^^t^  it.  "Vhi^  lasjt.  s^Me  oofy  "^e  We  t<^ 
iW9»4qr.    Our  £Mu^ furnish  ainqst  inifiqf^ 

notice  p£  the.  HflSSSMSe.  (^:  lue^ :  i^i^jjpj^  P^i^y 

the 
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the  impression  made  upon  the  human  organs, 
they  depend  on  the  relative  temperature  and  con- 
^tion  of  our  body,  the  quickness  or  slowness 
of  communication,  the  particular  quality  of  the 
contact,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances.    A 
substance  of  the  same  warmth  as  the  hand,  feels 
agreeable ;  as  it  grows  continually  hotter,  the  cor- 
respoilding  sensation  grows  more  intense ;  and  at 
length  becomes  absolutely  painful,  and  would  ter« 
minate  in  the  destruction  of  the  nervous  fibrils. 
Suppose  the  procedure  to  be  reversed^  by  con«- 
.  stantly  abstracting  the  heat,  or,  in  '  common  Ian- 
guage,  exposing  the  substance  to  cool ;  the  im* 
pressions  of  touch  will  then  be  throughout  of  the 
same  kind.  The  feeling  is  at  first  only  unpleasant, 
then  grows  more  and  more  painful,  till  the  sen* 
tient  organ  at  last  becomes  numb,  and  is  destroy* 
ed.  The  extreme  sensations  are  thus  in  both  cases 
analogous ;  for  it  is  a  curious,  though  not  a  very 
consolatory  fact  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  all 
our  feelings,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  when 
pushed  to  their  utmost  extent,  are  invariably 
painful,  and  the  transition  is  often  sudden,  from 
exquisite  delight  to  the  most  acute  torture. 

The 
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The  epithets  of  hot  and  cold  are,  therefore^ 
merely  relative,  and  mark  the  excess  or  defect 
of.  temperature  in  estimating  from  a  conimon 
standard.  But  this  standard  is  evidently  acdden* 
%gi  and  arbitrary ;  and  it  is  expedient  in  philoso- 
phical discourse,  to  assume  or  imagine  a  point  of  ^ 
reference,  placed  much  lower,  so  as  to  include 
every  possible  condition  of  substances  in  the  same 
positive  range.  Cold  is  thus,  correctly  speaking, 
only  an  inferior  degree  of  heat.  The  ascending 
scale  of  temperature  seems  almost  boundless ;  the 
descent  is  difficult,  and  confined  within  narrow 
limits*  With  the  actual  production  of  heat  we 
are  familiarly  acquainted.  The  contrary  process 
is  practicable  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  in  a  few 
solitary  instances. 

It  has  long  been  disputed,  whether  heat  is  sim- 
ply  a  state  or  condition  of  which  all  bodies-  are 
susceptible,  or  results  from  the  infusion  of  some 
distinct  and  active  principle.  In  the  infancy  of 
sdence  it  was  supposed  to  consist  in  certain  in* 
testine  vibrations ;  and  this  opinion,  however 
vague  and  undefined,  has  still  some  adherents.  It 
promises,  indeed,  at  first  glance,  to  satisfy  the 

imagination* 
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knaginadon.  Tire  itsdf  is  generated  by  fricd^n^ 
and  no  assodatkm  is  more  natural  than  kes^t  and 
aMti<m.  But  the  shapeless  h^^pothcsis  wilt  not 
bear  a  strict  examination.  In  reality,  it  e^tphiiu^ 
nothing;  it  throws  out  a  dehirive  ^eam,  and  thei^ 
^  leaves  us  in  tenfold  darkness.  Dees  the  whole  of 
'  the  heated  mass  simultaneously  vibrate  by  s^ern^ 
ate  contraction  and  <filatation  ?  Or,  are  these  ooly^ 
Bumerous  partial  osdHations,  diffuse  but  eoacatft* 
Hated,  emerging  in  quidc  succession  ?  And  yet, 
on  dther  supposition,  what  precise  idea  ean  we 
fumex  to  the  degree  of  heat  ?  Is  it  detennined  bf 
the  magnitude,  the  frequency,  or  the  force  of  thi^ 
pulses  {  We  are  thus  led  into  a  labyrinth  df  ptr« 
plexities.  But  the  opinion,  that  heat  coneisfls  im 
vibrations,  is  not  merely  nugatory }  it  is  espotttil 
to-  insBrmeuntaUe  ol^ectiow^  And  not  ta  multi- 
ply words,  I  sbaB  conine  myself  t(k  two  ca{dcal 
points :  i.  The  commtmieation  ef  heat  from  <bw 
body  to  another,  would  require  such  a  rare  om- 
currence  of  circuBEistaiiees>  that  it  coukl  very  9^ 
dom  obtain  m  nature.  For  the  vifaratiom  es^ 
cited  by  contact,  must  either  be  strictly  in*  uhiaon 
with  the  first,  or  must  form  some  simple  c6p^ 

cord: 
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eord :    but  the  interval  of  the  ▼ibratiotts  will 

dearry  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  affe<!t^d  sub* 

* 

ttsmce;  'aaftd  its  degree  of  dasticity.  In  two  sub* 
ftanrc^^df  the  same  kind,  if  the  one  bears  no 
dfenicntary  ratio  to  the  other,  it  cannot  sympa^i 
tfiize  with  the  primary  pulsations*  Nay^xWithout 
fueh  a  nSnguUr  coinddence,  those  pulsations^  M 
ht  from  oommtinicating  their  ii^uence,  would 
theinsdv^  be  eJLtinguished.  This  is  whai  we  ex- 
perience in  sonorous  bodies.  When  one  in  a  state 
of  tibration  19  made  to  toacb  another  bot  fitted 
to  yield  the  same,  or  at  least  concordant  notes,  a 
todden  jarring  ensues,  and  the  sound  quickly  esfi* 
ptret.  e.  But  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that 
heat  consists  merdy  in  certain  intestine  motions, 
I  may  urge  another  objection  equally  condusive, 
211^  more  easily  comprehended.  Admitting  that 
hypotbeus  to  Jsfijteal,  ay-heaiHaawt  gvadualiy  tu. 
lax  and  die  away :  for  this  is  the  fate  of  evdry- 
species  ot  motioa  experienced  upon  earth)  and 
with  respect  to  intestine  motions  in  particular, 
tiiey  ^fier  suchr  wanifdd  obstructions,  and  are 
actendied  wi^  such  waste  of  power,  thai!  they 
vpesdily  tcwikatet    But  in  every  case  wliere  a- 

'    body 
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body  is  obseryed  to  cool,  it  only  distributes  its. 
heat  among  the  surrounding  matter ;  and  the  loss 
sustained  on  the  one  part,  is  exactly  compensated 
by  the  accession  made  on  the  other.  If  the  com* 
munication  be  rendered  mote  imperfect,  the  ez^. 
change  or  transfer  of  heat  will  become  propor- 
tionally slower.  Were  it  possible  to  procure  an' 
abfiohite  vacuum,  a  body  thus  insulated  would 
indisputably  retain  for  ever  the  same  tempe* 
rature* 

I^t  is  universally  accompanied  with  expan- 
sion.  To  this  law  there  is  no  real  exception.  In 
the  progress  of  heating  indeed,  a  body  may  to- 
tally change  its  form  or  internal  arrangement,* 
which  may  occasion  indifferently  either  dilatation 
or  contraction  ;  but  after  such  change  of  consti- 
tution is  effected,  the  subsequent  rise  of  tempera- 
ture is  regularly  marked  by  a  corresponding  dis- 
tension. Ice,  so  long  as  it  retains  that  character, 
expands  by  the  accession  of  heat,  as  well  as  in  the 
state  of  water. 

And  what  causes  this  expansion  ?  The  particles 
of  a.  heated  body  Recede  from  each  other ;  a  cer» 
taio  repuUive  force  is  therefore  introduced;  but* 

* 

whence 
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wtkence  does  it  actually  proceed  ?   To  suppose 
that  matter  can  of  itself  assume  or  acquire  hew 
energies,  is  inconsistent  with  the  uniform  testi« 
mony  of  experience,  and  most  repugnant  to  the 
whole  train  of  our  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  in  mag* 
nctism  and  electricity,  neither  of  which^  perhaps, 
demands  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  cases 
occur  where  substances  are  made  to  exert  mutual 
attractions  and  repulsions, .  only  in  consequence 
of  the  approximation,  or  mere  apposition  of  some 
distinct  body  in  the  due  state  of  excitement.  But 
thb  superinduced  action  is  fleeting  and  depend- 
ant }  no  permanent  character  is  imprinted,  and 
the  sympathetic  substances  relapse  into  their  or« 
dinary  state,  the  momenjt  the  excited  body  is 
withdrawn.    The  phacnomena  of  heat  are  totally 
of  a  different  nature.    There  is  no  solid  objection 
to  the  materiality  of  heat,  because  it  is  not  visi- 
Uy  present  in  bodies.    The  existence  of  many, 
things  we  must  infer  from  their  undoubted  ef- 
fects» '  Water,  for  example,  is  lodged  concealed 
in  the  substance  of .  apparently  dry  wood,  from, 
which,  by  violent  compression,  it  may  be  squeezr 

cd  out  in  its  liquid  form. 

The 
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The  expansion  therefore  whicli  aceoxfifdni^ 
and  indicates  heat,  is  produced  by  the  iriftinoti 
€if  some  extraneouittfiattfei:.  This  ftiutt  be  absorBfed 
hf  a  general  attraction  into  the  subsfatKcf  of  tUif 
tN>dy  affected  i  for  siinple  z^t^&6tii  or  iiiiH 
diani^  addition^  c6tdd  hot  develop  sttify  Uti^ 
efforts*  It  must  lik^i^iase  be  a  spedte  6f  Bmij 
liace  fluldky  k  a  co<]fditk)n  iixdSspdi^atbl^  toiir^dl^ 
every  chemical  Ufndft.  But  it  m^  be  dtiil'  of  ± 
liqttidy  of  of  a  gaeebtis  natttrd  ^  snd  fhcife  ird  coif^ 
tfcrij^oridmg,  fWl[>  modes  ift  which  it  #6tiM  ptfd*' 
dbce  dbtdtfsiotf ^  dther  direbdy  \if  id^mU^  €hi 

ft 

|V03dAitt«  punictes  of  the  t>6dy  ^tH  ^ildfi  k  U 
eranbfaiid,^  or  indn^ectly  by  eUctUp^  r6^«isidt/ 
Ameng  its  o^ti  pslrtkle^.  i.  Thottgh  th^  igia!eoM 
ftififd  aortad^  aft  mbi^ikliie^  coh^der^  iir  ihi 
imass^  in  is  iK)i^i9ft  incoi^6istenf-  to  adifiSf ,-  fiafy*,  ititl 
piplmdrdial  i?ystem^  requii^es,  thaf  #itl^  thte  liihi^ 
of  contaet,  thii^  aetiolv  s^all*  change  Mt6'lr^tfti^d 
i^sdOj^s  instances  ai^  Auii^rotrsr.  jytf  ^ood, 
11^  ib  kA6W^,  soa&ed  ih*  waifef ;  sweffij^  ^^^  "^^^^ 
astottisAitt^  forc^.  Thehiind^y'iiisMiit^fes'iil^dtf 
b«fWc>eii  th):  fibrds  and  cEs^endii  thdtiV.    If  cbp)^ 

be  made  to  imbibe  quic&s9«iery  it  vtB,  MdtHi^ 

expand* 
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expand.  These  are  strictly  both  cases  of  chemical 
combination,  but  in  which  the  solid  predominates'.! 
They  exhibit  a  real  concentration  of  matter,  for 

r 

it  can  be  clearly  proved,  that  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
pound is  invariably  less  than  that  of  the  two  com- 
ponent parts  taken  separately.  A  sort  of  inter- 
mediate character  is  likewise  acquired.  The  wood 
shows  its  participation  of  fluidity  by  its  increased 
softness  :  and  the  incipient  passage  of  the  copper 
to  quicksilver  is  marked  by  the  whiteness,  and 
still  more  by  the  brittleness,  which  are  induced* 
If  the  basitf  to  which  the  liquid  is^oined  be  liquid 
^also,  a  similar  ccmdensation  of  matter  will  yet 
take  [dace.  This  we  witness  when  a  small  portion 
of  sulphuf ic  acid  is  poured  into  water.  2.  The 
other  mode  in 'which  thu  igneous  fluid  might 
cause  expansion,  is  by  introducing  the  influence 
of  a  repulsive  force  subsisting  among  its  own  par* 
tides.  This  implies  that  its  separate  existence  is 
of  a  gaseous  or  aeriform  nature.  The  particles  of 
the  fluid,  being  dispersed  through  the  heated 
mass,  and  powerfully  attracted  by  it  at  the  same 
time  that  they  repel  each  other,  must  in  mu  u- 
ally  receding  produce  a  general  dilatation.    As 

L  the 
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the  gaseous  fluids,  in  comparison  with  liquids^ 
have  a  much  wider  sphere  of  action,  so  the  at« 
traction  to  their  basea  is  prqportionally  more  ex- 
tended. That  attraction  will  therefore  be  scarcely 
at  all  affected  by  any  partial  repulsion  which 
might  arise  from  too  close  proximity*  The  ac- 
tion of  an  expansive  fluid  incorporated  with  a  li« 
quid  or  solid  substance,  is  less  familiar  than  the 
former  case ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  £icts  to 
confirm  our  reasoning.  Water,  in  its  ordinary 
state,  contains  a  notable  portion  of  common  air. 
This  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  afiufiion  of  any 
strong  acid,  which  immediately  expds  a  stream 
of  minute  bubbles.  The  want  of  2ur  constitutes 
indeed  the  sole  difierence  between  fresh  distiUed 
water,  and  that  which,  having  been  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  has  re-absorbed 
that  fugacious  element.  This  union  howrever  is 
not  very  powerful.  The  imprisoned  air  is  dis^fi* 
gaged  from  water  in  a  variety  of  processes :  by 
freezing — by  boiling — introduced  above  a  long 
column  of  mercury — or  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  Such  is  its  feeble  adhesion  to  the  basis, 
that  it  recovers  its  elastic  form  the  moment  the 

incumbent 
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meuttbent  predimre  of  the  atmosphere  is  re* 
moved ;  and,  for  a  simihr  reason,  the  application 
of  heat,  by  distending  it,  produces  a  partial  se- 
paration. Water  necessarily  discharges  its  air  pre- 
viotis  to  the  act  of  congelation  ;  a  circumstance 
which  sometimes  retards  that  species  Of  crystal^ 
Bzadon.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  water  freesses  sooner 
which  has  been  boiled.  If  haying  fiUed  two  wine- 
glasses, the  one  with  crude,  the  other  with  boHed, 
water,  I  expose  them  to  a  sharp  cold ;  the  former 
w31  present  a  cake  of  ice  crowded  with  large 
biibMes  entangled  in  the  mass;  the  latter  wiU 
cofttain  a  solid  lump,  almost  pdhidd,  with  only 
SOM0  mitiute  speeks  or  strise  shooting  from  the 
centre.  Watir  ^ced  within  a  recdrver  which  is 
partly  exhausted,  will  scarcely  freeae  at  all,  and 
win  Gody  form  a  loose  spongy  concretion;  for 
the  globsl^  of  air  which  are  successively  eXtri* 
cated  in  the  pirocess  becoming  unusually  rarefied, 
and  of  course  less  apt  to  escape  from  the  cluster- 
ing iddes,  occasion  an  excessive  swelling.  Ice 
frozen  in  large  masses,  and  therefore  slowly,  is 
always  of  the  most  solid  and  uniform  texture. 
Time  is  allowed  for  the  latent  air  to  disengage 

L  a  itself. 
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itself*  The  external  portion,  too,  of  ice  which  la 
the  first  formed,  is  likewise  the  clearest,  for  the 
air  globules  are  constantly  invaded  and  driven  in- 
wards. 

But  the  expansion  is  mcnre  apparent  which  the 
presenpe  of  a  gaseous  fluid  communicates  to  so- 
lid bodies.  Thus  lead,  by  absorbing  pure  air,  is 
converted  into  minium,  and  with  that  change  has 
its  density  greatly  diminished,  and  consequently 
its  bulk  enlarged.  It  will  be  perhaps  urged,  that 
the  effect  is  produced  by  oxygene,  and  not  the 
oxygenous  gas.  Much  as  I  admire  the  general 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  I 
cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of  some  of  its  tenets. 
Pure  and  inflammable  airs  are  real  and  inteUigihle 
substances ;  but  are  not  oxygene  and  hydrogene, 
their  supposed  bases,  like  the  defunct  phlogiston, 
only  mere  fictions  of  system  i  Their  existence  is 
inferred  from  a  strained  and  inverted  analogy. 
Lead  acquires  only  one-tenth  part  more  weight  in 
being  converted  into  minium,  and  this  small  ac- 
cession of  matter,  whoever  was  its  density,  could 
not  by  its  passive  dispersion  introduce  such  a  very 
conisiderable  augmentation  of  volume*    This  be* 

trays 
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trays  repulsions  which  could  belong  only  to  a 
gaseous  fluid.  And  if  the  mutual  repulsions 
among  the  particles  be  made  to  exceed  their  ad- 
hesion  to  the  metal,  the  fluid  will  again  recover 
its  elastic  form.  The  simple  Application  pf  heat 
in  some  instances,  and  the  assistance  of  conspir* 
ing  affinities  in  others,  will  disengage  the  oxyge- 
nous gas  from  its  metallic  basis.  Nor  is  it  impro- 
baUe,  that  in  certain  cases  the  mere  removing  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  would  in  part  produce 
the  same  efiect. 

The  question  now  recurs,  to  which  species  of 
£uid-<-the  liquid,  or  the  gaseous— must  heat  be 
referred?  Bodies,  in  being  heated,  acquire  no 
sensible  increase  of  weight ;  but  their  correspond- 
ing expansion  is  often  very  considerable.  The 
mere  insertion  of  such  a  minute  portion  of  mat- 
ter is  therefore  altogether  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  that  eflect.  A  powerful  principle  of 
repulsion  is  manifestly  introduced;  and  hence 
the  igneous  fluid,  if  it  were  separately  exhibited, 
would  assume  a  gaseous  and  expansive  form.  It 
piust  indeed  possess  astonishing  elasticity. 

L  3  Here 
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Here  is,  therefore,  the  play  of  three  forces )~« 
the  mutual  xepulsion  of  the  partides  (tf  the  ig^ 
neous  fluid — ^their  attraction  to  the  partides  of 
the  body  with  which  they  are  combined—- and 
the  attraction  of  these  to  each  other  in  conse- 

quence  of  their  e^^tension  or  displacement*    The 

>  •  * 

attraction  of  that  subtly  fluid  is  only  the  connect** 
ing  link ;  its  internal  repulsion,  and  the  internal 
attraction  of  its  basis,  are  properly  the  antagcmbt 
forces.  The  effort  of  the  fluid  to  dilate  itself,  in« 
creases  with  the  measure  of  its  accumulation  i  the 
tendency  of  the  partides  of  the  heated  body  to 
regain  their  quiescent  station,  augments  with  the 
degree  of  their  distennoti.  This  Equipoise  must 
always  obtain,  and  the  latter  force  is  constquendy 
indicative  of  tlie  former* 

Thus  are  we  iH'Ought  by  a  dase  <^ain  of  in- 
duction  to  this  important  condusicMi,  that  beat  is 
an  elastic  Jlmd^  extremely  subtle  and  actkve^  Is  it  a 
new  and  peculiar  kind  of  fluid,  or  is  it  one  with 
which,  from  its  other  effects,  we  are  already  in 
some  manner  acquainted  ?  If  any  such  can  be  dis- 
covered that  will  strictly  quadrate  with  the  phce* 

nomena. 
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ndmetoa,  the  spirit  Qf  true  j^ttosophy,  which 
striires  to  reduce  the  number  of  ultimate  jninci* 
jicBj  would  certainly  persuade  us  to  eo^race  it. 
But  in  searching  farther  we  may  perhaps  educe 
direct  proQ&  of  identity. 

Heat  and  light  are  commonly  associated.    The 
materiality  of  li^t  apipears  to  be  suj^rted  by  ir- 

lefragaUe  arguments,  which  I  need  not  here  re* 

1 

peat.  It  is  emitted  from  luminous  bodies  with 
inconceivatdfc  force ;  but  it  must  have  previously 
been  contained  in  them*  Light  has,  tl^ercfore, 
two  diltinct  modes  of  exi8tettce-*>^at  of  projec* 
tion-*-*and  dial:  of  combination.-  The  former  state 
only  is  that  gdierdly  known  and  admitted*  But 
all  substances  are  capable  of  yielding  light ;  colli* 
sion — attrition— inflammation-^the  action  of  the 
dectric  shockH-^re  the  several  ways  by  which  the 
eflbct  may  be  produced.  Two  lumps  of  quartz, 
struck  or  rubbed  against  each  other,^  are  made  tp 
discharge  light :  and  the  experiment  succeeds  not 
only  in  air,  but  under  water  and  oi},  and  even 
within  an  exhausted  receiver ;  an  evidence  that 
the  light  is  derived  from  the  interior  mass  of  the 

L  4  stone* 
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Stone.  Other  earthy  bodies  possess  similar  pro* 
perties,  though  in  different  degrees.  The  sudden 
union  of  the  oxygenous  and  hydrogenous  gases , 
occasions  a  most  copious  flow  of  light.  In.  pass- 
ing to  steam  or  water,  those  gases  change  their 
constitution,  and  set  free  the  luminous  partidea 
which  were  latent  in  them*  However  variously 
obstructed,  the  oxygenous  gas  in  every  ^pedes  of 
inflammation,  sheds  profusdy  its  light.  There  is 
no  substance  but  becomes  luminous  by  the  p^s* 
age  of  the  electric  influence.  This  readily  sue* 
ceeds  with  wood,  ivory,  glass,  wax,  oil,  water, 
air,*  nay,  the  metals  themselves.  Nor,  though 
we  should  admit  the  reality  of  an  electric  fluid, 
could  such  emission  of  Kght  be  with  any  justice 
referred  to  that  source ;  for,  in  performing  the 
circuit  from  the  one  side  of  the  dbarged  {date  or 
jar  to  the  other,  it  must  evidently  be  restored, 
without  alteration  or  diminution,  exactly  in  the 
same  state. 

But  the  transit  of4igfat  is  the  act  of  a  moment. 
If  its  origin  be  concealed,  so  likewise  is  its  terihi- 

•  See  Note  XVII. 
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nation.  Wlien  a  body-  is  opposed  to  a  lucid  beam, 
it  reflects  part,  perhaps  transmits  part,  and  the 
rest  seems  lost.  Yet  is  this  portion  not  finally 
extifignished ;  It  is  only  stopped  in  its  flight,  an4 
ui^ed  to  the  medium  by  attraction.  The  reflec* 
tion  and  refraction  of  light  have  been  investi- 
gated  with  accurate  attention,  and  constitute  the 
two  ca{»tal  divisions  of  the  science  of  cities.  But 
its  absorption^  a  property  stiU  more  extensive,  has 
almost  entirely  been  overlooked.  To  underfiand 
the  matter  dearly,  we  should  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances which  mark  the  transition  from  re* 
flection  to  refraction,  and  from  refraction  to  ab- 
sorption. The  reflectioa  and  refraction  of  light, 
evidently  testify  corresponding  impulsive  and  at* 
tractive  powers,  subsisting  at  certain  distances 
between  its  particles  and  those  of  other  bodies. 
Between  the  range  of  repulsion  and  that  of  at- 
traction, there  is  some  obscure  limits  from  which 
the  change  on  either  side  is  at  first  gradual^  In 
the  case  of  water  it  is  rather  nearer  than  in  that 
of  glass,  and  is  the  most  ^tant  in  that  of  the 
metals.    When  die  reflecting .  substance  has  an 

even 
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even  or  polished  sur&ce,  the  dividing  Hmit  wiH 
fonn  a  parallel  plane.    The  oblique  motion  of  a 
ray  of  light  impinging  against  a  smooth  surface, 
may  be  resolved  into  two  motions,  the  one  pa* 
rallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular,  to  that  sur- 
face.   The  latter  only  is  subject  to  the  superficial 
action  ;  the  vertical  approach  of  a  ludd  particle 
is  resisted,  and  at  length  stemmed ;  and  the  same 
repulsive  energies  being  repeated,   produce  an 
equal  and  opposite  cderity,  which,  compounded 
with  the  parallel  motion,  that  has  not  been  affect- 
ed,  occasions  a  reflex  course,  making  an  angle 
equal  to  that  of  incidence.    Thus,  the  particle 
of  light  does  not  start  back  by  a  sudden  abrupt 
resiliency,  but  describes  at  its  flexure  a  smaU 
curve,  convex  towards  the  reflecting  surface.  Af- 
ter it  has  reached  the  apex  of  that  curve,  and  is 
shaping  its  course  in  a  parallel  direction,  there  is 
a  pause  of  hesitation,  when  the  slightest  disturb- 
ing force  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  its  ticklish^ 
poise ;  and  by  giving  a  bias  either  outwards  or 
inwards,  cause  it  indifierently  to  be  reflected  or 
refracted.    The  casual  proximity,  for  example,  of 

some. 
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some  minute  depression  in  the  sur&ce  will  repd 
the  ny,  and  the  accident  of  an  encroaching  pror 
tuberance  wiU  attract  it.  Such  irregularities  must 
occur  in  evety  surface,  since  none  is  perfectly 
SBQUDOth,  and  the  effect  of  polish  is  only  to  dirni* 
nish  to  a  certain  degree  the  size  of  the  natural 
indentings.  The  more  oblique  is  the  angle  of  in*- 
ddence,  the  less  must  be  the  approach  towards 
the  sur£ice.  The  perpendicular  force  of  the  ray 
being  then  smaller,  is  sooner  extinguished.  When 
it  im{Mnges  more  directly,  it  must,  for  a  like  rea- 
son, penetrate  nearer.  Between  those  extremes 
of  apiNi  oximatioa  is  situate  the  quiescent  limit. 
If  the  flexure  of  the  ray  coincide  with  this,  there 
is  an  equal  chance,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  mi- 
nute cavity  or  prominence  in  the  surface,  that  it 
will  be  reflected  or  refracted.  But  if  it  either  go 
beyond,  or  fall  short  of  the  boundary,  the  slight 
t^dency  in  consequence  to  enter  or  to  recede, 
win  disturb  that  equality,  and  the  scale  will  in- 
cline to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  hence 
that  the  oblique  rays  are  always  most  copiously 
reflected.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark  we  may 
adduce  a  familiar  fact.    If  I  survey  the  image  of 

my 
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my  face  in  watery  it  appears  extrettifily  Mot ;  Imt 
if  I  view  any  thing  reflected  from  tlie  same  sur- 
face at  a  very  oblique  angle,  it  1x411  seem  suitMria* 
uigly  bright.  Trees  and  houses  near  the  margin 
of  a  smooth  lake,  when  seen  from  the  oppoote 
side,  inverted  in  the  water,  lo<^  as  distinct  and 
vivid  almost  as  the  Objects  themsdves.  A  variety 
of  circumstances  concur  to  diow,  that  the  metals 
exert,  not  only  more  distant,  but  more  vigorous 
repulsions  than  glass  or  water ;  and  hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  incident  rays  arc 
arrested  for  the  most  part  before  they  reach  the 
limit  of  quiescence,  and  of  course  th^  chances  of 
their  being  reflected  are,  by  that  extraneous  im 
fluence,  made  to  preponderate.  If  the  surface  of 
a  body  is  entirely  devoid  of  polish,  its  boundary 
of  equipoise  must,  though  in  a  less  degree,  be 
Kke^ise  uneven,  and  perhaps  interrupted.  In 
that  case  the  prominences  will  have  greater  in- 
fluence than  the  cavities,  for  the  proximity  w|l 
disclose  and  magnify  their  partial  actions*  The 
effect  of  distance  is  to  soften,  intermingle,  and 
confound  the  disturbing  forces.  This  remark  ad- 
mits of  a  simple  illustration.    If  a  bit  of  plane 

glass 
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|^as3  has  its  polidi  destroyed,  by  means  of  emery 
or  saxKl^paper,  it  wiQ  in  general  be  in^ossible  on 
the  matted  sur&ce  to  trace  the  reflected  images 
of  objects.  Bot  if  .we  hdd  it  in  a  portion  ex* 
tremdy  obfique  with  respect  to  the  eye^  the  re- 
flections will  become  pecfectly  distinct,  and  al- 
most as  vivid  as  if  it  Jiad  been  highly  polished. 
Those  slanting  rays  glance  at  .wch  a  distance, 
that  a  sensiUe  portion  of  the  surfitce  is  brought 
at  once  into  actioix^  and  consequently  its  succes- 
sive irregularities,  blinding  together  their -oppo- 
site influences,  must  nearly  counteract  and  extin- 
guish each^  other's  effects.  If  the  surface  how- 
ever be  excessively  rough,  that  balance  of  partial 
impressions  cannot  obtain  j  a.  small  proportion 
of  rays  only  will  be  refl/Qcted,  apd  those  few  dis- 
persed in  every, direction. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  delicate  and  abstruse  operations 
which  determine  a  particle  of  light  to  recoil,  or 
to  enter  the  substance  of  a  body.  But  after,  be- 
ing urged  by  a  general  attraction,  it  has  pene- 
trated  into  the  mass,  its  subsequent  progress, 
through  the  ramified  internal  vacuities,  is  still 

liable 


liable  to  interruption*  If  it  chance  to  fms  too 
near  a  corpuscle,  it  will  be  powerfiaBy  solicked 
by  a  partial  action,  and  turned  aside  from  its 
course  j  or  if  it  encroach  within  a  certain  limits 
ita  -motion  will  be  extinguished,  aiod  it  will  re* 
main  in  a  state  of  union.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  absorptkn  rf  light*  BodSes  are  asto* 
nishingly  various  in  their  structure.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  elementary  points  must  be  incMn- 
parably  simpler  in  transparent  substances  dian  ia 
opaque.  The  former  may  be  loosely  compared  to 
an  artificial  plantation,  the  latter  to  a  natural 
wood ;  in  the  one,  an  arrow  shot  in  any  hori- 
zontal direction  has-  some  chance  to  escape ;  in 
the  other,  its  flight  must  be  soon  stopped.  But 
between  opaque  and  transparent  substances  there 
is  no  absolute  distinction :  none  is  strictly  peU 
lucid,  and  none  is  absolutely  impervious  to  lights 
Gold-leaf,  or  a  thin  plate  of  ivory,  is  tolerably  dia- 
phanous^ and  a  thick  Uock  of  glass  may  be  consi- 
dered as  opaque.  The  colour  bf  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  becomes  altogether  imperceptible  beyond  the 
depth  of  80  fathoms.  With  respect  to  transparent 
bodies,  the  absorption  of  the  rays  of  light  is 

greatest 
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greatest  at  tlie  moment  of  thdr  entering  of 
emerging ;  for  their  motion  being  then  feeUef 
and  less  decided,  is  more  easily  a&cted  by  every 
impediment. 

But  the  light  which  lA  absorbed  into  the  6ub« 
stance  of  a  body,  does  not  entirely  lose  its  innate 
activity  i  it  continues  to  exert,  among  its  own 
paurtides,  a  strong  mutual  repulsion.  This  is 
proved  from  various  considerations.  Light  must 
evidendy  be  discharged  from  himinous  matter  by 
some  eflfort  ctf  a  repellent  power ;  but  it  would 
be  contradictory  to  suj^ose  such  a  power  to 
proceed  from  the  mass  itself}  for,  in  that  case; 
how  could  the  previous  umon  have  ever  obtain- 
ed? Besides,  the  particles  would  not  radiate  in 
all  directions,  but  flow  in  lilies  perpendictilar  to 
the  mxrfycCi  especially  if  it  was  polished.  A  simi- 
lar effisct  would  take  place  if  each  projected  pard* 
de  of  Hgbt  was  urged  by  the  combined  action  of 
its  adjacent  particles;  To  explain  the  divergency 
of  the  rays,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  likewise 
a  lateral  repulsion,  which  might  spread  them  in 
all  directions :  that  is,  the  particles  of  light  must 
not  only  repel  each  other  when  lodged  within  a 

body, 
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body,  but  even  after  they  have  escaped  and  are 
actually  in  motion.  In  confirmation  of  this  pro- 
position, I  might  cite  some  curious  facts  respect- 
ing the  inflection  of  light :  it  would  lead  however 
to  much  intricate  discussion,  altogether  foreign 
to  our  purpose. 

It  thus  appears,  that  light,  while  in  the  state 
of  combination,  possesses  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters which  must  belong  to  the  igneous  fluid — 
extreme  subtlety,  powerful  elasticity  or  repiilsion 
among  its  own  particles,  and  eminent  attraction 
to  those  of  all  other  substances.  A  coincidence, 
go  striking  in  every  point,  might  alone  incline  us 
to  consider  light  and  heat  as  identical.  But  such 
evidence,  however  seducing,  is  only  presumptive; 
and  fortunately  the  proposition  can  be  supported 
by  direct  and  unexceptionable  proofs.  I  need  men- 
tion only  a  single  fact,  which,  duly  weighed,  wifl 
appear  entirely  conclusive.  If  a  body  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays^  it  will  in  every  possible  case  be  found  to  in^ 
dicate  a  measure  of  heat  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  light  which  it  has  absorbed.  This  state- 
ment is  agreeable  to  common  observation.  A  thin 
transparent  substance,   held  in  the  sun-beams, 
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scarcely  acquires  any  sensible  heat ;  and  the  im- 
pression of  the  solar  rays  on  the  bright  polished 
sarfiice  of  a  metallic  body  is  equally  feeble.  A 
mercurial  thermometer,  and  one  whose  bulb  is 
filled  with  deep  tinged  alcohol,  are  very  differ- 
endy  affected  in  the  sun.  The  heat  which  dark- 
coloured  substances  conceive  from  the  afflux  of 
l^t,  is  weU  known.  But,  on  closer  exanunatitm^ 
the  principle  above  stated  will  appear  to  apply  with 
perfect  accuracy.  The  most  deHcate  trials  evince, 
that,  in  Eke  drcumstances,  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature always  cofreqionds  with  the  greatest 
nicety  to  the  degree  of  absorption.  The  experiment 
may  be  performed,  after  a  variety  of  ways,  by 
l^it  enfeebled  either  in  transmission  or  reflection. 
For  instance,  if  the  interposing  of  a  plate  of  ^ass 
diminishes  the  acquired  temperature  of  a  body 
exposed  to  the  sun  by  one-tenth  part,  the  addi- 
tioA  of  another  similar  plate  will  occasion  a  far- 
ther reduction  of  one-tenth  of  the  remainder;  and 
so  on,  forming,  as  we  should  expect,  a  descending 
geometrical  precession.  The  calorific  action  of 
the  son  is  observed  to  decrease,  in  proportion  as 
he  declines  from  the  zenith ;  but  this  is  not  owing 
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merdy  to  the  oblique  incidence  of  his  rays  agsdnst 
the  recipient  substance;  for,  in  the  case  of  a  globe, 
it  must  be  unalterably  the  same.  The  light  suffers 
a  greater  degree  of  diminution,  according  to  the 
increased  length  of  its  passage  through  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  its  different  impressions  wiH  be 
found  to  agree  precisely  with  the  results  derived 
from  calculation.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  argu- 
ments and  illustrations.  But  enough  has,  I  pre-i 
sume,  been  stated  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that 
ieat  is  only  light  in  the  state  of  combination. 

This  theory,  I  will  confess,  is  yet  liable  to  some 
bisections  ;  but  they  are  not  formidable,  and  they 
eeem  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  They 
chiefly  refer  to  certain  delicate  chemical  phaeno- 
mena,  which  are  produced  by  the  single  operation 
of  light.  They  are  indeed  reducible  to  one  prin- 
cipal fact — the  extrication  of  oxygenous  gas,— 
which  takes  place  in  the  growth  of  plants,  and  in 
the  partial  revival  of  a  few  metallic  oxyds  and 
their  solutions.  But  I  would  observe,  that  in 
strictness  this  property  does  not  exclusively  be- 
long to  light :  the  simple  application  of  heat  is  ca- 
pable, more  or  less,  of  producing  analogous  effects. 

The 
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The  pecaliar  energy  of  Kght  nqiay  with  reason  bte 
ascribed  to  its  force  of  impulsion.  Moving  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  the  progress  of  its  particles 
cannot  be  stopped  without  occasioning  in  the  ob- 
stacle a  vehement,  though  diffuse,  reaction.  Me- ' 
.chanical  pressure  or  impulse,  will  appear  to  exert 
a  very  considerable  influence  in  modifying  or  de- 
:  dding  the  play  of  chemical  affinities  :  and  when 
these  are  nicely  balanced,  the  smallest  disturbing 
force  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  new  combinsi-. 
tion.  Thus,  in  certain  stages  of  their  oxydation, 
the  slight  blow*  of  a  hammer  wiU  revive  silver  and 
mercury,  with  violent  explosion.  And  why  should 

r 

not  the  stroke  of  light,  in  its  gradual  accession^, 
silently  operate  in  some  degree  a  similar  effect  on 
the  nitrate  of  silver  ?  It  is  well  known^  that  ivory, 
and  many  other  absorbent  substances,  moistened 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  add,  and 
placed  in  the  sun,  acquire  a  deep  and  permanent 
black  stain ;  which  can  be  imputed  only  to  a  par>- 
tial  revivification  of  that  metal. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  light  in  vege- 
tation, it  probably  acts  merdy  as  a  stimulant.  To 
separate  the  oxygenous  gas  from  the  atmosphere, 
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€Kr  from  itt  litttrim«iA  of  water,  is  a  pr6cess  per- 
haps essential  to  ^egsxMc  life ;  and  the  aj^mlse 
dF  the  rayk  of  light  must  excite  aiid  invigorate  aQ 
iti  fiincticms*  It  is  hy  many  supposed,  that  light 
tobstictttts  the  green  fecnla  of  pkntis;  but  tl»s 
tfgtiitients  brought  in  support  of  this  opinion^  dd 
hot  teppear  to  me  wdl  grounded*  Light  seems  re- 
ijuirite  to  the  health  of  plants.  Derived  of  its 
beneficial  energy,  they  become  flaccid,  and  pale, 
tnd  rndkiy^  Thdr  whiteness  is  only  a  symptom 
of  disease*  It  tnay  be  produced  by  otha:  causes, 
whidi  tan  only  introduce  morlnd  afiections*  Fot 
tXAknple,  the  stalks  of  culinary  vegetables  vt 
btanched  by  heaping  them  with  earth ;  sinc6  in  the 
iSbrt  to  coiivert  its  tnmk  into  ft  root^  the  plant 
suSbM  labguor  aiid  topical  del^ty. 

It  may  he  stifi  objected,  that  the  fluid  of  heat 
ttttet  (&play^  itseff  in  a  separate  cdlected  state^, 
*Fhis  ffocecdii  fihotn  its  universal  attraction  to 
other  fiftattcr.  When  once  disengaged,  it  will 
stqp  its  rapid  flight  only  to  enter  into  dose^  con^- 
l^ation  with  the  obstructing  body.  Wc ,  m^y 
)i}isoei^n  some  rtmotfe  analogy  in  ,,thf  case  of  cer-* 
ttin  fiig^tlire  gases.  Which  canj^pt^jbj^^confined  bot 

by 
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by  qu]icks3vw»  and  which,  tb^  momeat  iJi^  come 
Ui  contact  with  watcf,  or  Qthef^qvidl,  9f<»^ 
jK>rbcd  and  disaj^pear. 

It  seems  a  c(X)stant  law  of  gaseous^  ftuidfl^  thitt 

< 

the  mutual  repulsion  or  ehatidty  of  the  partidea, 
IS  inverseiy  as  their  proximate  (fistance  from  each 
other.  Hence  the  expansive  power  whkh  they 
£sphiy  i&  proportional  to  the  density;  for  it  is 
evidently  compounded  o£  the  forces  exerted  fay 
the  particles  singly,  that  is,  it  must  he  ifi  the  joint 
ratio  of  the  number  of  partid^  in  any  secticmy 
and  the  intensity  of  thdr  repulsion.  This  prin^ 
d]^,  we  may  fiirly  presume,  extends  likewise  to 
heat,  or  quiescent  lightit  In  the  same  body,  the 
igneous  Ihiid  wiH,  by  the  force  of  its  ehstidty 
alone,  maintain  an  equal  diffusion.  In 
communicatiqg  bodies,  the  qxiantities  of  heat 
persed  among  them,  must  depend  on  their  re* 
spective  attractions.  If  the  attractions  were  pro- 
•pcnrtioaai  to  the  densities  of  the  absorbent  sub- 
ftances,  the  fluid  of  heat,  whidi,  by  its  internal 
repulttons  or  expansive  action,  balances  those 
iorces,  would  be  distributed  in  the  same  ratio ; 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  w()uld  always  be  as 
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the  quantity  of  matter.  But,  if  every  substance 
exercised  the  same  attraction  upon  heat,  it  would 
in  all  of  them  have  an  equal  degree  of  condensa- 
tion, or  the  quantity  contained  in  a  body  would 
be  proportional  merely  to  the  space  it  occupied. 

V 

The  measure  of  the  heat  which  is  lodged  in  dif- 
ferent substances  appears,  for  the  most  part,  to 
follow  some  intermediate  relation  between  the 
weight  and  the  bulk.  Its  attraction  therefore  to 
bodies  augments  generally  with  their  density, 
though  not  in  so  high  a  v^Xxo*  The  density  how- 
ever of  heat  must  in  each  case  be  determined  by 
the  specific  attraction  of  the  absorbent  substance,* 
This,  specific  attraction  no  doubt  results  from  the 
collective  energies  of  the  primordial  corpuscles,  as 
modified  by  their  peculiar  internal  arrangement ; 
but,  like  chemical  affinities,  In  consequence  of  our 
entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  ele- 
mentary structure,  it  caii  be  ascertained  only  by 
actual  experiment.  Where  a  body  suffers  com- 
pression or  condensation  without  altering  its  phy- 
sical qualities,  we  may  form  indeed  a  vague  esti- 
mate of  the  change  introduced  in  its  dispositic^i 

*  See  Note  XVIII. 
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towards  heat.  It  is  plain  that  the  igneous  fluid 
must  extend  somewhat  beyond  the  real  boundaries 
of  the  substance  which  contains  it ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  there  is  always  a  certain  constant 
limit  to  this  protrusion.  We  may  suppose  also, 
that  the  attraction  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  exert- 
ed  by  the  proximate  corpuscles.  As  its  distance 
therefore  remains  the  same,  a  particle  of  heat 
will  be  held  by  a  force  proportional  to  the  number   t 

! 
t 

of  those  partides  that  occur  in  any  section ;  that  \ 
is,  as  the  square  of  the  cube  root  of  the  density.  ' 
Thus,  if  a  body  were  concentrated  eight  times, 
its  superficial  concentration  would  be  increased 
four  times  ;  but  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  par- 
tides of  light  would  now  be  eight- times  greater 
than  before,  and  consequently  its  spedfic  attrac- 
tion  would  be  reduced  to  one-half. 

Hence  the  reason  why  a  body  evolves  heat  in 
being  condensed;  for  its  specific  attraction  is 
thereby  diminished,  and  consequently,  while  in 
equilibrium  with  the  contiguous  bodies,  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  retaining  an  equal  portion  of 
heat.  Till  that  equilibrium  be  attained,  the  igne- 
ous matter  which  it  previously  held,  must  indicate 
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i  higher  pitch  or  temperature.  A  very  sensibh^ 
warmth  attends  the  compression  of  air,  and  the 
hammering  of  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals.  In  the 
latter,  there  is  reaUy  induced  a  certain  change  of 
constitution. 

When  any  substance  changes  its  constitution  or 
internal  arrangement,  it  likewise  changes  its  at- 
traction for  heat ;  and  each  successive  transition 
is  marked  by  a  corresponding  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  that  measure.     It  is  generally  less  in  soMd 
than  in  liquefied  bodies,  and  slill  less  in  these  than 
in  their  vaporific  expansions.  Water  furnishes  an 
obvious  illustration.    In  the  form  of  ice  its  attntc* 
lion  for  heat  is  one-tenth  part  less  than  before ;  in 
the  state  of  vapour,  that  power  is  two-thirds 
greater.  Hence  the  aqueous  substance,  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  the  same  heating  cause,  will  not 
manifest  a  regular  increase  of  temperature ;  the 
progression  will  be  suspended  at  the  several  stages^ 
by  certain  stationary  intervals.     Cold  ice  grows 
uniformly  warmer  till  it  has  reached  the  point  of 
congelation ;  a  pause  then  ensues,  during  it^  con« 
version  into  water.  But  this  being  once  atchieved, 
the  series  is  now  resumed^  and  the  temperature  of 

the 
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the  water  rises  with  equable  ascent  to  the  limit  of 
boiling,  where  a  stationary  interval  of  still  longer 
duration  again  occurs.  And  after  the  steam  is 
thus  formed,  it  is  theiiceforth  susceptible  perhaps 
of  a  boundless  increase  of  temperature.    At  each 

successive  station,  therefore,  a  farther  absorption 

« 

of  heat  is  required,  to  preserve  the  same  tempera- 
ture, or  maintain  an  equilibrium  with  the  con^ 
tiguous  matter.  Nor  does  the  efficacy  of  the  heat 
applied,  continue  the  same  through  the  several  in^ 
terrupted  spaces  in  the  scale  of  temperature.  It 
has  greater  influence  on  ice  than  on  water,  and 
stiH  greater  on  water  than  on  steam.  The  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  which  a  substance  receives 
from  an  equal  accession^  is  in  every  case,  except 
where  a  change  of  consdtution  takes  [dace,  reci- 
procally as  its  specific  attraction.  Thus,  a  portion 
of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water 
9  degrees,  will  produce  on  the  same  matter  in 
the  form  of  ice,  the  effixt  of  lo  degrees ;  bvtotl 
steam,  it  would  occasion  only  a  rise  of  $1  degrees* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A^NE  of  the  most  curious  problems  that  has 
^^-^  been  attempted  in  chemical  philosophy,  is  to 
discover  the  distance  of  the  absolute  zero,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  scale  of  heat.  This  is  effected  hj 
determining,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  'the  change  of  temperature 
and  the  corresponding  alteration  of  specific  attrac- 
tion. The  results,  however,  differ  considerably ; 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprize,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  extreme  nicety  of  the  question,  and  the  un- 
certain nature  of  some  of  the  data.  We  nuy 
reckon  the  mean  determination  at  750  degrees 
centigrade  ^'^  and  this  distance  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  absolute  scale  of  heat,  is  exact  enough 
for  every, speculative  purpose. 

If  a  body  were  to  expand  the  750th  part  of  its 
bulk  for  each  degree  of  increase  of  temperature, 
the  clastic  force  of  the  heat  combined  with  it 

♦  See  Note  XIX. 
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wotdd  evidently  continue  invariably  the  same. 
Hence,  on  that  supposition,  the  antagonist  force, 
or  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  body  to 
those  of  heat,  would  likewise  remain  unaltered  by 
their  distension  or  enlarged  separation.  Such 
event,  however,  is  barely  possible ;  for  we  cannot 
conceive  an  attractive  or  repulsive  power  that  is 
not  some  function  of  the  mutual  distance. 

If  the  expansion  of  a  body  by  heat  be  less  than 
the  750th  part  of  its  bulk  for  each  degree  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer,  the  combined  igneous 
fluid,  being  thus  accumulated  in  a  higher  ratio 
-than  its  dilatation,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  concen- 
trated, and  must  therefore  exert  an  increasing 
repulsive  fbrde.  To  counteract  this,  the  attraction 
of  the  particles  of  the  body  to  those  of  heat,  must 
augment  also  in  a  similar  manner,  as  they  mutu-  ^ 
ally  recede,  or  as  they  are  drawn  aside  from  the 
quiescent  limit.     Such  appears  to  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  all  fixed  substances,  whether  soHd  or  li- 
quid.   On  the  other  hand,  when  the  expansion  of 
a  body  for  each  degree  exceeds  the  750th  part  of 
its  volume,  the  combined  heat  is  progressively 
more  dilated  than  accumulated,  and  will  conse^ 

quently 
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quently  have  its  elastic  force  continuaUy  enfeebkcj. 
Its  adhesion  therefore  lo  the  corpuscles  must  also 
regularly  decrease.  And  such  is  the  constitiitioa 
of  the  gaseous  substances.  The  attraction  of  the 
integrant  particles  of  bodies  seems,  at  a  certaun  dis- 
tance, to  reach  its  maximum,  beyond  which  Umit 
it  again  declines. 

If  the  attraction  of  the  corpuscles  to  the  matter 
of  heat  increases  or  decrease^  unifortely,  the  cor- 
responding expansions  will  be  likewise  equablf. 
In  solid  substances,  as  the  met^  or  glass,  thU  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  true ;  but  in  liquids,  there  is  a 
very  sensiUe  deviation  from  the  law  of  unifor- 
mity. As  the  attractive  force,  which  balances  tbfi 
distidty  of  the  igneous  fluid,  tends  towards  its 
maximum,  the  successive  augmentations  that  it 
receives  become  gradually  smaller  and  smaller 
Hence  the  expansions  produced  by  equal  additioQS 
of  heat,  form  in  general  a  rising  progre^sioo. 
This  is  observed  even  in  mercury  j  it  19  very  pe? - 
ceptible  in  alcohol;  and  in  water  the  successive 
increments  of  volume  may  be  reckoned  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  from  the  point  of  congda- 
tion,  and  consequently  the  whole  expansions  from 
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that  point  conAitute  tety  nearly  a  series  of 
tqobres.  In  its  transiticm  from  the  liquid  to  l 
giiseou  Mm^  a  subistance  must  pass  the  attractive 
ikfiit.  W&m  thdre  is  a  great  interval  between  the 
solid  ^ad  the  vapdrous  form^  the  expansions  by 
heat  at#,  for  that  reason,  more  equable.  Thus^ 
\xtween  the  fi^e»ng  and  boiling  points  in  mer^ 
vUfj  the  distance  is  360  degrees ;  and  in  alcohol 
it  probaUy  exceeds  1 50  degrees,  while  the  inter* 
Vening  space  in  ifirater  is  only  100  degrees. 
.  If  the.  prindples  wluch  we  have  stated  be  cor« 
rect,  they  will  enable,  us  to  penetrate  some  of  the 
abs|t5ftse  oparaticms  of  nature.  In  the  first  place 
theb,  It  ts  possible  to  determine  the  abs9lute  elas« 
tidrty  of  the  igneous  fluid  combined  with  bodies. 
Take  ^  for  an  example  t-*— If  you  communicate 
to  it  oiie  degree  of  heat,  or  the  750th  part  of  the 
vHbole  heat  which  it  contsuns,  it  will  expand  the 
250th  part  of  its  bulk ;  but  if  you  now  subject  it 
td  the  additional  pressure  of  the  250th  of  an  at- 
mOjsphere,  it  i^nll  shrink  again  into  its  former  vo« 
hime.  Thcrcfiore  those  two  forces  must  balance 
wall  ©their ;  o)r  the  750th  part  of  elasticity  of  the 

I  a 

igneous  fluid  is  equivalent  to  the  250th  part  of 
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the  elasticity  of  common  air.  Consequendjr  the 
expansive  force  of  the  former  is  three  times  that 
of  the  latter.  The  same  proportion  seems  to  liold 
with  respect  to  the  other  gases.  The  hydrogenous 
gas,  which  is  the  most  distinguished  by  its  pro- 
perties, suffers  an  equal  dilatation  by  heat  as  at- 
mospheric air^  But  the  igneous  fluid  contained 
in  it  is  likewise  of  equal  density,  therefore  of  equal 
elasticity  with  that  combined  with  air  j  for,  if  the 
hydrogenous  gas  has  its  specific  attraction  for 
heat  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air, 
it  is  also  ten  times  rarer.  "^^ 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  calculate  the  density 
of  the  igneous  fluid,  or  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  it  actually  contains.  But  to  perceive  clearly 
the  grounds  of  procedure  will  require  some  atten- 
lion.  It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  heat,  in  the 
state  of  emission,  constitutes  light;  and  the  laws 
of  optics  require  that  light,  from  whatever  source 
it  originates,  must  always  flow  with  the  same  ve- 
locity. The  refraction. which  a  ray  of  light  suf« 
fers  on  entering  a  diaphanous  substance  in  an 
oblique  direction,  depends  on  the  joint  considera* 

•  See  Note  XX. 
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lion  of  its  previous  celerity  and  the  intensity  of 
attraction  which  it  experiences.  If  in  any  case 
its  appulse  was  more  rapid,  tlie  deflection  from 
its  course,  being  effected  in  a  shorter  time,  would 
be  proportionally  small.  On  such  a  supposition, 
the  focus  of  a  convex  lens  would  retire  to  an  un« 
usual  distance.  But  this  is  contrary  to  obsorva* 
tion  y^  and  the  eye,  which  is  only  a  compound 
lens,  is  evidently  fitted  for  every  species  of  light. 
AU  the  rays,  therefore,  must  issue  from  their  lu* 
m^ious  sources  with  the  same  identical  celerity ; 
whether  they  dart  from  the  sun,  a  candle,  or  a 
fiire }  whether  they  are  elicited  by  the  collision  or 
attrition  of  hard  bodies,  or  are  discharged  from  a 
wide  range  of  substances  by  electrical  agency.  It 
hence  appears,  that  light  must  derive  its  projec- 
tile impulse  from  the  sole  operation  of  its  pecu* 
liar  elasticity  while  in  the  state  of  heat.  Its  mo- 
tion is  exactly  similar  to  that  with  which  an  ex- 
pansive fluid  wiU  rush  into  a  vacuum.  The  ve- 
locity is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  degree  of  previ- 
ous condensation,  but  depends  on  the  distending 
force  compared  with  the  quantity  of  matter  on 
which  it  acts*    It  is  the  $ame  velocity  as  what 

would 
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would  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  an  homo- 
geneous column,  whose  weight  is  equivalent  to 
the  measure  of  its  elasticity,  and  therefore  tlie 
same  as  that  which  would  be  acquired  fay  fidfingf 
through  this  heights  If  a  fluid  has  its  dastieity^ 
diminished  by  rarefaction,  the  mutual  distance  ctf 
its  partides,  or  the  space  of  action,  is  proportioiv» 
ally  increased,  and  consequently  the  final  effect, 
or  the  velocity  generated,  must  continue  the  same. 
In  different  fluids,  the  square  of  that  vdodty  is 
directly  as  their  elasticity,  and  inversely  as  thdc 
density.  Thus,  hydrogenous  gas  would  noh  iasto 
a  vacuum  more  than  three  times  faster  than  oom<* 
mon  air,  because  with  the  same  elasticity  it  is  at 
least  ten  times  rarer.*  The  vast  cderity  of  light 
must  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  tenuity,  and  pro^^ 
digious  expansive  power.  We  are  forced  to  sup- 
pose,  that  when  bodies  discharge  it,  they  are 
thrown  into  a  sort  of  convulsive  state,  having 
their  adhesive  attraction  to  it  affected  by  momen- 
tary  intervals  of  suspension,  during  which  fits 
the  luminous  particles,  being  set  free,  are  project* 
€d  by  their  own  intrinsic  repulsions.  Without  ad* 

*  Sec  Note  XXL 

mitting 
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ffiitting  this  hypothesis,  it  seems  impossible  to  ex-^ 
plain  the  equality  of  motion  which  belongs  to 
every  species  of  light*  However  variously  com- 
bined with  different  bodies  as  constituting  heat^ 
k  is  emitted  from  them  all  with  the  same  rapidity. 
And  such,  we  have  seen,  is  the  remarkable  pro* 
perty  of  an  ei:pansive  fluid  when  liberated* 

Li^t  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in 
eight  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles 
each  second.  Its  velocity,  compared  to  that  with 
which. air  rushes  into  a  vacuum,  is  therefore  =3 

900»000  X  5280  «  .    v  ^      .        j 

rrjg y  or  782,000  times  greater,*  and 

the  square  of  this,  or  in  round  numbers, 
600,000,000,000,  will  denote  the  astonishing  re« 
lative  elasticity  of  light.  But  light  or  heat  has 
been  shown  to  be  three  times  more  elastic  than 
the  air  with  which  it  is  incorporated  j  it  conse- 
quently must  have  only  the  2oo,ooo,ooo,oooth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  matter  which  that  fluid 
contains :  And  if  the  usual  estimate  be  just,  it 
exists  500!  times  more  condensed  in  water,  whose 
combined  heat  must  hence  form  only  the  four 

*  See  Note  XXII.  f  See  Note  XXIII. 

N  hundred 
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hundred  milliontb  part  of  its  total  weight*  No 
wonder  then,  that  all  the  various  attempts  to  de* 
termine  the  ponderability  of  light  or  heat  have 
hitherto  proved  fruitless* 

.  But  we  may  still  venture  a  step  farther,  and 
ascertain  the  secular  or  annual  expense  of  the  so* 
lar  substance,  occasioned  by  the  copious  and  in* 
cessant  emission  of  luminous  matter.  A  blackened 
hollow  ball,  of  any  dimensions,  and  filled  with 
any  sort  of  liquid,  if  exposed  in  calm  air  to  the 
undiminished  force  of  a  vertical  sun,  would  ac- 
quire a  heat  of  about  ten  degrees.  Such  a  ^obe, 
one  foot  in  diameter,  and  containing  water,  would 
be  found,  after  that  action  is  removed,  to  lose  by 
cooling,  for  every  four  minutes,  the  looth  part  of 
its  whole  excess  of  temperature.  This  is,  there- 
fore, the  measure  of  the  calorific  power  of  the 
sun ;  it  communicates  to  a  globe  of  water  of  a. 
foot  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree 
of  heat  in  four  minutes.  In  different  spheres,  the 
accession  of  heat  is  evidently  as  their  surface  only, 
and  consequently  its  effect  on.  the  whole  mass  wiH 
be  inversely  as:tbdhr:(&imeter«.  If  th&  diameter  of 
the  globe  holding  ifitttx^wfxtti  txtaakd  (bo  a  tBtle» 

the 
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the  impression  whidi  it  would  receive  from  the 
incident  beams,  would  only  amount  to  one  degree 
in  3520  hours,  oic  5280  X  40  minutes.  In  that 
^ace  of  time,  therefore,  a  portion  of  heat  is  re« 
ceived  equal  to  the  300,000,000,000th  part  of  the 
whole  aqueotts  matter ;  for  750  X  400,000,000 
Bs  300,000,000,000.  Aiid,  since  3520  is  to  5280 
as  2  to  3,  or  in  the  ratio  of  a  sphere  to  its  cir- 
Oimscribing  cylinder ;  if  the  heat  absorbed  each 
hour  were  reduced  to  the  density  of  water,  it 
would  form  a  film  of  the  300,000,000,000th  part 
of  a  foot  in  thicknes^  In  one^^ear,  this  would  accu«* 
onilate  to  the  34,223,000th  part  of  a  foot.  Such 
must  be  the  thickness  of  luminous  matter  that 
would  fall  on  the  whole  concavity  of  the  earth's 
orl»t,  if,  to  assist  the  fancy,  we  borrow  the  an* 
dent  notion  of  crystalline  spheres.  If  that  ex- 
panded igneous  coat  were  conglomerated  toge- 
ther, and  still  of  the  density  of  water,  it  would  be 
found,  by  a  simple  computation,  to  form  a  globe 
of  49.878,  or  very  nearly  fifty  miles  in  diameter. 
Hence  the  light- which  the  earth  receives  annually 
from  the  sun,  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  sphere  of 
water  139  feet  in  diameter*  We  may  estimate  the 

N  2  density 
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density  of  the  solar  sabstsmce  at  5I  diiie»  les5 
than  that  of  water :  ^idiercfore,  by  the  continiial 
discharge  of  light,  the  son  wiH  sofler  a  waste, 
from  his  surface  of  the  depth  of  one  foot  only  in 
the  space  of  700  years :-— a  quantity  sorely  too 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  his  Tast  mass,  to 
occasion  any  sensiUe  relaxation  in  the  planetary 
motions  during  the  countless  revolutions  of  ages* 
Another  consequence^  equally  striking,  which 
we  derive  from  those  principles  is,  that  our  earth 
must  grow  continually  warmer  by  the  accesdon 
of  the  solar  rays.    Whether  diose  rays  reach  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  lose  themselves  in  the 
douds,  their  influence  wiU  ultimately  be  the  same# 
They  must  soon  come  to  unite  with  the  general 
mass  of  the  globe ;  for,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  atmosphere,  there  are  no  gaseous  flxiids  to 
disperse  the  circulating  heat  indefinitely  into  space. 
We  have  even  data  for  ascertaining,  at  least  with^ 
in  the  limits  of  probability,  the  very  measure  of 
effect  produced  by  this  absorption  of  igneous  mat- 
ter.    It  was  already  observed,  that  a  ball  of  water 
perfectly  insulated,  and  of  a  mile  in  diameter^ 
would  acquire  one  degree  of  heat  from  the  fuU 

impression 
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impression  of  the  sun  in  the  lapse  of  3520  hours. 
Consequently,  a  ball  likewise  of  water,  but  7985 
miles  in  diameter,  would  take  3206  years  for  a 
similar  effect.  If  our  globe,  therefore,  consisted 
entirely  of  water,  it  would  grow  one  degree 
warmer  in  the  period  of  3206  years.  But  it  is 
four  or  five  times  denser  than  water,^  and  is  of 
course  denser  than  any  of  the  known  primitive 
earths.  It  seems  more  akin  to  the  metallic  ozyds, 
and  the  phsmomena  of  the  magnetic  needle  af- 
ford a  strong  presumption,  that  the  internal  body 
of  our  globle  is  ferruginous.  The  density  of  the 
rust  of  iron  is  about  4I,  and  its  specific  attrac- 
tion to  heat  one-si:2^th.  Hence  the  igneous  fluid 
which  it  contains  is  only  three-fourths  of  the  den- 
sity of  that  combined  with  water.  The  mass  of 
the  earth  will,  therefore,  after  that  proportion, 
be  sooner  heated  than  if  it  consisted  of  water ; 
or  its  medium  temperature  will  mount  at  the  rate 
of  one  degree  in .  2405  yeaxs.t  Such  a  conclu- 
sion is  entirely  consistent  with  the  testimony  of 
past  ages.  The  dimate  of  the  middle  and  nor- 
thern  parts   of  Europe    has   become  gradually 

•  See  Note  XXIV.  f  Sec  Note  XXV. 
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madcr.  Nor  can  this  be  referred  to  the  effects  of 
human  industry,  in  clearing  the  sur&ce  and  im« 
proving  the  soil.  Those  beneficial  labours  have 
some  tendency.  Indeed,  to  diminish  the  inequality 
of  the  seasons ;  but  they  can  have  no  influence 
whatever  in  altering  the  average  of  temperature* 
Light  is  thrown  from  luminous  bodies  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  water  is  spouted  from  an 
aperture  in  the  side  of  a  vessel.  The  direction 
of  the  flow  is  that  which  results  from  the  conjoint 
pressures  by  which  the  particles  are  urged.  When 
not  affected  by  extraneous  causes,  such  as  the  depth 
of  the  discharging  orifice,  it  is  always  perpendi- 
cular to  the  bounding  surface.  Thus,  if  a  blad- 
der Med  with  water  be  punctured  with  a  needle, 
and  then  scjueezed,  a  jet  will  be  formed  exactly 
at  right  angles  to  the  small  space  around  the  hole 
from  which  it  issues.  Reasoning  from  analogy 
therefore,  we  should  conclude,  that  light  ought 
likewise  to  be  projected  in  rays  perpendicular  to 
the  surface^  But  this  is  contradicted  by  observa- 
tipn  i  for  a  squate  bar  of  iron  made  red^-hot,  will 
shcji  its  rays  in  every  direction.  In  the  case  of 
water,  the  motion  is  begun  ^t  som^  $mall  dept)i 

below 
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below  the  surface,  and  the  particles  affected  are 
impelled  by  an  action  that  extends  to  a  sensible 
distance  on  either  side.    The  direction  of  the  jet 
is  therefore   not  determined  t>y  the  individual 
position  of  the  lips  of  the  orifice,  but  by  the  ge<^ 
neral  contour  of  a  certain  encircling  space.    The 
operations  of  the  igneous  fluid  are  probably  more 
concentrated.    The  particles  of  light  may,  conse- 
quendy,  be  projected  in  lines  perpendicular  to  each 
minute  portion  of  surface.     But  it  is  well  known 
that  every  surface,  even  the  smoothest  and  mCst 
unjfo^,  when  strictly  examined,  appears  full  of 
irregularities :  And  hence  on  this  principle,  mere- 
ly, the  rays  of  light  may  l)e  dispersed  in  every 
direction.    The  supposition  however  seems  very 
forced.    High  polish  is  found  to  diminish  the 
size  of  rhose  inequalities  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in 
the  phenomena  of  optics,  they  mingle  and  equa- 
lize their  effects,  losing  almost  entirely  their  de- 
ranging influence.    We  might  therefore  expect, 
that  the  same  process  should  destroy  the  radiating 
property  of  luminous  bodies.    Besides,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  inorganic  substances,  nicely  con- 
sidered, have  their  internal  stfuctujre  perfectly  re- 

N  4  gubr, 
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gular.  Their  fracture,  or  the  abrasion  of  their 
surface,  only  discovers  a  range  of  crystals,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  more  or  less  compounded.  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  crystalline  facets  must  have 
the  same  positions,  however  variously  grouped. 
Nor  can  those  several  positions  be  numerous;  for 
the  primitive  crystals  have  small  variety  of  angles. 
Consequently,  if  the  rays  of  light  be  thrown  in 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  facets,  they  will  not 
spread  on  all  sides,  but  will  affect  certain  particu- 
lar directions* 

,  We  have  therefore  to  seek  some  other  mode  of 
explaining  the  dispersive  radiation  of  light.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  discern  what  appears  to  be  the 
true  cause  of  that  phacnomenon.  When  the  heat 
united  to  a  body  is  for  a  moment  set  loose,  the 
particles  at  the  surface,  being  actuated  by  a  gene- 
ral  repulsion,  are  at  the  same  time  impelled  out- 
i/t-ards  and  urged  by  a  lateral  force.  The  particles 
thus  shot  off  from  any  point,  will  not  proceed  in 
a  concentrated  stream,  but  spread  out  in  diverg- 
ing lines  ;  and,  as  the  pressure  is  equal  on  every 
side,  the  directions  of  their  flight  must  likewise 
make  equal  angles  with  each  other.   The  uniform 

radiation 
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radiation  of  light,  independently  of  the  nature  of 
the  surface,  ^is  therefore  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  liberation  and  developement  of  its  elastic 
powers. 

But  though  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  light 
radiates  from  luminous  bodies  with  equal  disper« 
sion,  this  proposition  will  appear  on  examination 
very  far  from  being  accurate*  If  a  shining  flat 
surface  j^ced  at  a  considerable  distance,  be  turn* 
ed  more  and  more  obliquely  to  the  eye,  its  bright- 
ness will  continue  nearly  the  same :  were  the  rayy 
however  equally  copious  in  every  direction,  it  is 
evident  that  the  degree  of  illumination  ought  to 
grow  more  and  more  intense,  in  the  successive  po- 
sitions of  the  surface  ;  since  the  eye  receives  still 
the  same  quantity  of  light,  while  the  optical  mag* 
nitude,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  obliquity,  is 
always  contracting.  The  brightness  of  a  luminous 
surface  would  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  co» 
sine  of  its  inclination,  or  as  the  secant  of  that 
angle.  Hence,  a  red-hot  ball  should  appear  the 
darkest  about  the  centre,  and  extremely  bright 
near  the  edges.  But  this  is  quite  contrary  to  fact, 
for  at  a  remote  distance  the  ball  is  not  distinguish* 

able 
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able  from  a  flat  luminous  disc    It  hence  follows, 
that  light  is  emitted  less  copiously  in  the  dUique 
directions,  and  that  the  density  of  the  rays  ii^ 
nearly  as  the  cosine  of  their  deviation  from  the  per- 
pendicular.   The  cause  which  I  would  assign  will 
perhaps  seem  too  refined  j  yet  it  is  agreeable  to 
analogy,  and  entirdy  consistent  with  the  phxoo- 
mena*    The  particles  of  light  are  projected  at  first 
with  equal  radiation,  but  they  are  not  suffered  to 
pursue  their  original  course.  After  the  pulse  dur- 
ing which  they  acquired  their  motion,  has  termi- 
nated, they  become  subjected  again  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  body,  and  therefore  they  are  bent  back 
ftom  the  perpendicular  direction,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  oUique  rays  passing  from  a  denser 
to  a  rarer  medium,  are  refracted.    And  it  is  easy 
to  prove,  that  the  density  of  each  pencil  of  light 
will  be  as  the  cosine  of  the  emergent,  divided  by 
the  cosine  of  the  refracted  or  final,  angle.*    If  the 
attractive  force  be  considerable  in  comparison  with 
that  of  diaphanous  substances,  the  emergent  angle 
will  in  every  case  be  small,  and.  consequently  its 
cosine  will  not  sensibly  differ  from  the  radius. 

*  See  Note  XXVI. 
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Wherefore,  the  density  of  the  fight  emitted  would 
be  very  neaiiy  as  the  cosine  of  its  incUnation.  Thus, 
if  the  attraction  was  denoted  by  2,  which  is  not 
much  different  from  that  of  ^ass,  the  extreme 
angle  of  emergence  would  only  be  30%  and  its  co- 
sine =  •866.  On  this  supposition  the  outer'  rim 
of  a  red-hot  ball  would  only  be  about  one<-seventh 
or  one-eighth  £unter  than  the  centre ;  a  differeiitie 
too  small  in  general  to  be  distinctly  noticed* 


1  • 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  entire  correspondence  between  theory 
and  observation  affords  the  most  convin- 
ong  evidence  of  the  justness  of  our  principles.  It 
is  therefore  the  same  subtle  matter,  that,  accordi* 
ing  to  its  different  modes  of  existence,  constitutes 
dther  heat  or  light,.  Projected  with  rapid  cele-^ 
rity,  it  forms  light :  in  the  state  of  combination 
with  bodies,  it  acts  as  heat.  Under  this  latter  mo- 
dtification,  it  is  more  immediately  the  object  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

The  igneous  fluid  absorbed  into  a  solid  sub- 
stance, is  not  immoveably  fixed  and  incapable  of 
circulation*  Disturbed  by  any  external  cause,  it 
again  difiuses  itself,  and  restores  the  equilibriunu 
The  particles  of  heat  contained  within  a  body,  be- 
ing  attracted  equally  on  every  side,  are  left  freely 
to  exert  their  own  expansive  powers*  If  accumu- 
lated in  one  part,  the  increased  elasticity  there  will 
occasion  a  flow  towards  the  other  parts* 

But 
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But  though,  in  the  circulation  of  heat,  the  sub* 
stance  which  contains  it  is  absolutely  pasave,  the 
internal  motions  of  that  fluid  must  experience 
prodigious  impediment  and  detention.    Without 
such  obstruction,  its  diffusion  would  be  to  sense 
instantaneous;  having  almost  the  celerity  of  light 
itself.    Had  this  been  the  constitution  of  nature 
it  might  amuse  the  fancy  to  contemplate  for  a 
moment  its  vast  and  tremendous  consequences. 
An  uniform  and  unvarying  temperature  would 
have  pervaded  the  globe :  no  disftinction  of  climate, 
no  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  no  grateful  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night.    The  azure  vault  of  hea« 
ven,  perpetually  serene  and  cloudless,  would  lose 
its  animated  charms.     If  snow  and  hail  would  be 
unknown,  so  likewise  would  the  refreshing  in« 
fiuence  of  rains  and  dews.     The  face  of  the  earth 
would  present  one  monotonous  picture  of  steri- 
Uty :  no  verdure  to  relieve  the  eye,  no  vegetation, 
and  no  sustenance  for  animals.  All  the  springs  of 
Kfe  would  be  locked  up.    The  beneficial  effects, 
the  very  existence,  of  artificial  heat,  would  for  ever 
have  been  concealed ;  for,  the  instant  it  was  gene* 
rated,  it  would  spread  and  ingulph  itself  in  the 
general  mass. 
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Hie  xcBistaiice  that  bat  wattsn  in  drcohting 
throDfdi  tbc  yptcrior  of  bo4iff,  jfM^ir^tff  a  nto* 
digious  cjqKtiditiirc  of  force,  which  must  be 
consujBed  in  causing  a  mnltipCcity  of  irregular 
^dPitfral  inotioBgf  This  resistance  nyight  proceed 
either  from  denmgesients  amcMig  its  own  parti- 
cles^ or  among  those  of  the  containing  bodjr.  But 
the  first  supposition  is.  in  the  h^^t  degree  im- 
probable, since  the  expansive  ener{^  which  heat 
diq^lays,  are  incomparably  superuNr  to  its  gravity 
or  quantity  of  matter^  If,  working  its  devious 
traverse  or  ramifying  progress  throu^  a  solid 
substance,  it  even  sp^nt  in  the  various  windings 
and  doublings,  in  successive  accelerated  or  retard* 
ed  movements,  one  million  times  the  force  suffi* 
dent  to  produce  a  direct  oontin^ous  flow  i  the 
transfusion  of  heat  would  still  be  many  milfion 
times  slower  than  what  is  actually  observed.  But 
probability,  however  strong,  is  always  unsatis- 
£ictory ;  and  the  same  conclusion  is  established  by 
an  argument  quite  incontrovertible.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  resistance  which  a  fluid  encoun- 
ters is  proportional  to  the.  square  of  its  velocity. 
Consequently,  if  heat  owed  the  deby  and  impe- 
diment 
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diment  which  it  meets  with  in  permeating  bo- 
dicsy  to  an  involved  series  of  internal  motions  that 
ahernatdy  grow  and  e^ire  again  among  its  par* 
tides,  the  rate  of  its  communication  or  difiusion 
would  be  as  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of ' 
temperature  or  the  force  expended  in  surmounting 
those  obstacles.  If  the  celerity  of  dispefsion,  for 
instance,  was  doubled,  there  would  be  double  the 
jQumber  of  irregular  movements  to  be  produced, 
and  these  likewise  twice  as  rapid ;  therefore  the 
aggregate  momentum  would  be  four  times  greater, 
or  there  would  be  required  in  that  ratio  the 
expansive  pressure  resulting  from  the  local  accu- 
mulation of  heat.  It  is  however  an  ascertained 
prindp1e,that  heat  is  conducted  through  the  same 
substance,  exactly  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  excess 
of  temperature.  We  hence  see  the  impossibility, 
from  any  supposed  system  of  multiplied  internal ' 
motions  among  the  particles  of  the  igneous  fluid, 
to  account  for  the  resistance  which  it  experiences 
in  its  transfusion. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  resistance  which  heat 
encounters  in  its  passage  through  the  interior  of 
bodies,  or^htatfcs  #HoMjr  ftom  certain  reiterated 

subsultory 
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ioteoltory  modoos  or  czpamions,  impressed  ctti 
ihfi  rmmcctrA  pirtides  of  the  ttcifMnt.    11us^3>^ 
plj|catioii  will  perfectljr  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
the  question.    Since  the  quantity  of  matter  af- 
fected continues  in  every  case  the  same,  the  num^ 
bcr  and  rebtive  extent  of  the'intemal  disi^aice^ 
mentSf  occasioned  by  the  comnuinication  of  heat^ 
will  likewise  renudn  unaltered.    But  in  all  similar 
iQPtions»  the  vdocities  are  proportional  to  theacf 
tuating  force;  and,  consequently  the  rate  with 
wjiichheat  b  conducted  into  the  general  mass^ 
wffl  be  exactly  a»  tke  excess  of  temperatwe.    It' 
is  manifest  also,  that  the  final  expansions  among 
the  corpui^es  must  be  in  the  same  ratio,  or  that 
of  the  d^ee  o£  heat  which  is  received.    And^ 
that  the  velocities  are  thus  proportional  to  the 
spaces,  is  the  character  of  vibratory  or  isochr<moos 
motion.*    Nor  can  we  suppose,  that  each  portion 
of  the  recipient  substance  attains  its  ultimate  ar«»  - 
rangement  by  a  single  though  large  oscillation  j 
for  such  would  be  inccmiparably  too  slow  to  ex«  ' 
pl4n  the  prodigious  resistance  encountered.    We  « 
must,  therefore,  admit  that,  during  the  commu« 

•  6m  Note  XXVII.- 

.   «  nicatioo 
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lucation  of  heat  the  particles  of  the  body  are  agi* 
tated  by  a  series  of  minute  pulsations,  or  undergo 
^^iccessive  partial  expansions,  with  intervening 
pauses.  But  this  curious  inference  deserves  more 
particular  discussion. 

Let  two  masses  of  unequal  temperature,  and  situ- 
ate at  A  and  G  (fig.  1 3),  be  made  to  communicate 
by  means  of  a  string  of  corpuscles,  or  a  narrow 
cylinder  of  solid  matter.  If  the  mass  at  A  be  the 
hotter,  its  excess  of  heat  will  be  continually  trans- 
ferred along  the  slender  connecting  rod  from  A 
to  G ;  and,  if  the  absorbent  mass  which  touches 
<it  G  be  supposed  to  be  incomparably  larger,  the 
heat  thus  deposited,  being  extremely  dilated,  will 
produce  no  sensible  impression.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  extremities  of  the  rod  must  have  the  same  tem- 
peratures  as  their  respective  contiguous  masses, 
and  consequently  that  the  temperature  at  G  may, 
without  sensible  error,  be  considered  as  permanent; 
Fronv  A  to  G,  there  must  be  a  gradual  transition 
of  temperature.  .  Conceive  the  rod  to  be  distin- 
guished into  a  number  of  equal  portions,  AB,  BC, 
CD,  &c.  and  let  the  temperature  at  A  be  denoted 
hy  the  perpendicular  AH ;  if  the  progressive  de- 

O  cUa« 
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cline  of  tanpenture  akni^  the  diaui  of  oorpusdes 
be  strictlj  imiionn^  the  tcmpenitiircs  at  B,  C,  I>t 
&C.  wiH  be  expressed  by  tbe  Qondiaates  BI,  CK, 
DL,  &c.  bounded  by  the  straight  fine  HG.  Bot^ 
in  transferring  the  heat  from  A  to  G»  each  por* 
tion  of  *thc  onmectij^  rod  arast  constantly  both 
receive  some  heat  and  ddtver  it.  While  it  ac- 
quires heat,  the  conducting  substance  wiU  expand^ 
.  andwhileitparts  with  heat,  this  1^  contract.  But 
it  seems  imposstbk  to  conceive  the  opposite  efiects 
of  'dilatation,  and  contraction  co^Kisting  m  the 
same  portion  of  matter.  Heat  must,  ther^bre, 
be  received  and  again  deposited,  by  two  distinct 
thougli  consecutive  acts.  While  the  portion  AB, 
for  example,  has  the  temperaiture  and  correspond- 
ing expansion  AH ;  at  that  same  instant,  the  por* 
tion  fiC  has  the  temperature  and  coc reapon(&g 
expansion  CK.  In  the  next  iastant,  aaing  <m 
each  other 9  they  produce  an  efutHbrium^oi:  mean 
temperature,  BI :  AB  loses  die  heat  OL,  and  BC 
gains  the  heat  KQ ;  the  former  suflFeriag  a  fiar* 
.  tial  contraction,  the  latter  reoeiving  a  parlial  di* 
.  ktatlon.  In  the  third  instant,  the  portion  BCt 
^th  its  temperature  thus  augmented  to  0(^ 
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comes  to  sympathize  with  CD,  which  has  its  tem^ 

perature  just  reduced  to  DL.    The  two  rectangles 

BQ,  CL,  mdt  into  the  single  rectangle  BS,  and 

thm  raise  the  temperature  of  CD  to  DS.    Pursu«> 

ing  the  same  mode;  of  reasoning,  we  trace  the 

successive  transfer  of  heat  along  the  whole  line  of 

corpusdes.    Each  of  the  composite  units  of  the 

chain  mus^  alternatdy  undergo  a  hot  and  a  cold 

fif.     Thus,  the  temperatures  of  the  portions  AB, 

BC,  CD,  &c.  must  vibrate  between  AH  and  AZ^ 

31  and  BP,  CK  and  CR,  &c» ;  and,  during  eac^ 

pulsation,   the  differences  01,  KQ,  LS,  are  re^ 

spectively  transmitted,  by  one  remove,  to  the 

next  adjacent  stations.    In  the  same  conducting 

$ubstance^  the  duration  of  the  pulses  will  be  pro-\ 

portional  to  the  spaces  a&cted.    The  impression  \ 

will  travel  along  the  chain  with  the  santie  celerity, 

as  that  with  which  motion  would  be  conveyed 

After  the  unduiatory  tide  of  heat  h^s  once  arrived  1 

at  G,  a  portion  expressed  by  the  differential,  rect- 

angle  ZHOI,  will  be  delivered  at  each  pulsation. 

Consequently,  ii^  s^  given  time,  the  absolute  quan« 
« 
tity  of  heat  communicated  to  the  mass  at  G,  will 

he  simply  as  ZH,  the  altitude  of  that  rectangM» 

'C  *        ' 

0 1  or 
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or  the  variation  of  the  successive  ordinates,  AB,, 
BC,  GD,  &c- 

4'  Prom  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  several  cir- 
camstances  on  which  depends  the  coniducting 
fOwer  of  bodies,  may  with  great  facility  be  de- 
duced. I  shall  enumerate  five  capital  points* — 
.  1 .  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  measure  of 
heat  transmitted  is  proportional  to  the  excess  of 
temperature:  for  OI  is  evidently  as  AH.  This 
conclusion  agrees  perfectly  with  observation.— 
2.  The  communication  of  heat  is  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  conducting  rod :  for,  while  AH  re- 
mains the  same,  OI  is  inversely  as  AG.  This  in- 
ference also,  corresponds  with  experiment,  though 
tfafifisct  is  not  so  easily  or  satisfactorily  brought 
out^'-^3«  The  rate  of  transmission  is  compounded 
of  the  doisity  of  the  conducting  substance,  and 
its  spedfic  attraction  for  heat ;  or-  it  is  propor- 
tiooal  to  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a  given 
^ace.  For,  at  each  pulsation,  the  final  space  FG  ' 
communicates  a  charge  of  heat  corresponding  to 

the  temperature  YG  or  OL-^4.  The  celerity  with 

« 

which  h«t  shoots  along,  is  inversely  as  the  square-  ' 
to9^  oiikc  altitude  of  a  column  of  the  same  den-  ^ 

ft 

•^  :    '  sity. 
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sity,  and  whose  pressure  is  equal  to  the  etotidkjf 
cif  the  cpnducting  substance.     Thi^  ^pf ars  -ifom 
the  principles  of  dyn;amics,  since  the  propagatioo 
is  made  by  vibratory  impukion.* — 5.  The  flow 
of  heat  is  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the 
primary  spaces,  into  which  the  conductor  natu* 
rally  divides  itadf.     For,  at  every  pulsation,  a 
quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  the  differential  rect- 
angle HZIO,  is  transferred.     But  the  time  of  a 
pulsation  is  as  its  extent  AB  j  and  therefore  the^ 
rate  of  discharge  i§  in  the  proportion  of  OI  or  AB. 
Thus,  the  division  of  the  conductTng  rod  AG  into . 
those  vibratory  portions, .  i$  not  an  arbitrary  xon^'i 
ception,  but  founded  on  its  peculisr  ronstitutipn.^ 
Every  substance,  when  accurately  examined^  ap»- 
pears  to  consist  of  elementary  crystals,  or  fibres  j. . 
and  were  these  repeatedly  decomposed,  weshould,  : 
no  doubt,  arrive  ultimately  at  minute  plates- or- 
corpuscli^s  of  a  certain  determinate -thickness.  -  -    '•^' 
From  the  joint  consideration  of  those. five  cir-:. 
cumstances  is  derived  the  measure  of  the  commu- 
nication  of  heat.  • ,  Their  combined  effect  may  1  be 
conveniently,  /expressed  by  iielp.  of  an  aJgebtaic-  * 

•  See  Note  XXVIII. 

O  3  formula* 
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formula.  iLct  b  demote  tht  exc«s  of  temperature 
in  the  mass  at  A,  /  the  length  of  the  conductor, 
tn  its  density,  a  its  specific  attraction  for  heat,  s 
the  breadth  of  its  primary  intervals,  and  e  the 
height  of  the  column  corresponding  to  its  elasti- 
city.   Then  the  variation  of  temperature  at  each 

{)ulsation  must  be  =  -r-,  and  consequently  the 

accession  of  heat  =  —  X  ams  ss  -^  ;  but  tie 

time  of  a  pulsation  is  =  -— ^  and  therefore  the 
quantity  of  heat  delivered  at  G  in  a  given  time, 
is  ^^  .0  i=l  di^dcd  b,  ^.  .r  ^  X 


/  • 


In  different  substances,  amy  or  the  density  of 
helt,  varies  comparatively  little ;  and  from  what 
I  have  ascertained  in  a  few  instances,  I  am  <^ 
posed  to  think,  that  the  value  of  ^,  or  the  equi- 
ponderant column,  in  the  whole  range  of  natural 
bodies,  is  confined  within  moderate  limits.    .The 

expression  ^  X  —  therefore  will,  in  general^  be 

at  near  approximation  to  the  rate  with  which  heat 
is  transmitted.  The  point  on  whidi  chiefly  hiriges 

the 
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the  conductttig.  power  of  any.  substance,  .is  the 

■•»-_     "    ... 

breadth^  s^  of  its  primary  intervals.    The  nature 

.'*  -  ■     "^  '      .  '      -'•- 

of  those  intervals,  it  is  perhaps  beyond  our  pene* 

tration  .to  discover^  though  their  reality  seems 
unquestionable.  They  may  depend  on  the  pecu* 
Har  relation  of  the  body  to  heat :  they  may  be  the 
vacuities,  or  spaces,  which  divide  the  ultimate 
atoms.  On  the  latter  suppositionV  since  the  me- 
ntals convey  heat  remarjcably  faster  than  glass,  they 
must  have  their  primary  intervals  much  wider, 
and  consequently  their  elemental  corpuscles  pro- 
portionally larger.  That  metals  act  at  greater 
distances  than  glass,  is  indicated  by  a  variety  of 
l^nomena. 

When,  without  the  intervention  of  any  con- 
necting rod,  a  hot  body  is  made  to  touch  another 
body  of  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  excise  of 
heat  difiuses  itsdf  in  a  descending  progression,  the 
rate  of  copimunication  diminishing,  as  the  space 
aflFected  extends  successively  with  larger  grada- 
tions. Thus,  if  the  sande  heat  be  constantly  applied 
at  the  one  extremity  A  (fig.  14),  of  the  cylindrical 
tubstaiQce  AS,  the  e&ct  will  first  penetrate  to  £, 
and  the  temperatures  of  the  contiguous  strata  will 

04  be 
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Ve.  denoted  by  the  indented  line  GE.  When  t&e 
undulating  current  of  heat  has  readied  F,  the 
corresponding  scale  of  temperature,  CF,  has  ciri- 
ikntly  a  gentler  slope,  and  smaller  indentings  than 
the  preceding.  After  the  communication  has  zt^ 
rived  at  the  extremity  B,  the  subs^uent  efforts 
will  be  spent  merely  in  raising  the  temperattrrc 
of  the  remoter  portions.  The  sCsde  of  gradation 
will  mount  from  B  to  the  position  CG,  and  hs 
fiexures  will  continually  soften  away  as  it  2p*' 
proaches  to  the  situation  and  character  of  the  pa#^ 
rallel  straight  line  CD,  which  is  its  ukimat^ 
umit. 

Where  the  heat  is  transferred  by  help  of  an 
intervening  substance,  the  communication  soon 
becomes  equable  and  constant:  But  when  it 
is  propagated  directly,  the  mutual  relations^  in 
the  scale  of  temperature,  are  continually  alter- 
ing. The  pulses  now  perform  a  double  office  t- 
heat  is  not  only  conveyed  to  the  remote  parts" 
of  the  absorbent  mass,  but  portions  of  it  al^e 
necessarily  distributed  over  the  intfermcdiatc 
space^  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  its 
seoroe^  Those  partial  d^osits  ^f  heat  are  indeed 
"  '■  ^  necessary, 


accfissaivyi  to  maii^ain  the  regular  ezteiided-^^eriM 
of '  ten^eratures. 

Such  then  is  the  reomdite  prooess,  which  theory 
unfolds,  of  the  communication  of  heat.    In  the 
case  of  solid  substances,  t^e  general  prindplw 
will  not  require  any  modification.    But  when  the 
conducting  medium  is  fluid,  the  mobility  of  the 
dSkdcd  particles  will  so  derange  the  mode  of  ope* 
FatioU)  as  almost  entirely  to  change  its  nature  & 
fof,  the  prosimate  portion  of  fluid,  dilating,  in: 
prc|)ortion  as  it  receives  heat,  is  gently  forced 
to  recede  ;  smd  being  likewise  specificsjly  lighter,: 
it  rises  to  the  surface:    The  heat  thus  quickly 
spreads  through  the  buoyant  mass  in  horizon* 
tal  strata,  the  hottest  particles  occupying   the: 
highest  plac^  and  the  rest  arran^ng  themselves' 
according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture.    The  subsequent  internal  difiusion  of  this- 
heat  is  performed  very  slowly,  and  with  extreme 
difficulty.    The  heat  is  made  to  descend  accord-^ 
12^  to  the  general  principle,  by  the  succeaaivr 
transfer  of  minute  difierences  fram-  stratum  t(^\ 
stratum.    By  the  conunual  ascension  of  the  heat*: 
ed  portions  Qjf  the  fluid,  and  consequently  tbe-in**  * 

cessant 


«eiBant  renewal  of  contact,  the  heat .  13  abstracted 
from  an  immersed  solid  with  remarkable  rapidity ; 
but  its  drcuhtion  afterwards  through  the  fluid,  is 
in  most  cases  tedious  and  imperfect*  The  bottom 
of  the  fluid  acquires  in  general  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  heat  of  its  surface.  ]f  the  solid  be 
supposed  colder  than  the  fluid  which  it  touches, 
similar  effects  will  be  produced^  but  in  an  inverted 
Older*  The  secondary  motions  will  be  directed 
downwuds ;  since  the  portion  of  fluid  in  the  vi* 
dmty  of  contact,  being  cooled,  will  descend  by 
its  superior  gravity.  The  transfusion  of  heat,  or 
the  subsequent  act,  is  performed  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  before.  Nor  wiU  the  case  be  materially  al« 
tcred,  whether  we  imagine  a  solid  body  plunged 
in  the  fluid,  or  another  fluid,  or  a  portion  of  the 
same  fluid,  suddenly  introduced. 

If  the  mobility  of  their  particles  contributes  so 
greatly  to  the  propagation  of  heat  b  liquids,  that 
property,  in  a  much  higher  degree,  must  ex- 
tremely fsuilitate  such  communication  and  difiii* 
sion  through  the  gaseous  fluids.  These  elastic 
media,  from  their  tenuity  and  expansibility,  are 
flUficeptible  of  the  most  rapid  agitation.  But  every 

species 
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species  of  motion  seems  accompanied  with  the 
transfer  of  heat.  The  gases  are  not  merely  capable 
of  receiving  the  same  impressions  as  liquid  sub* 
stances ;  they  are  fitted  eminently,  by  their  pe« 
caliar  constitution,  to  acquire  most  extensive  in* 
temal  oscillations.  It  would  however  be  unsafe 
It  present,  to  push  our  theoretical  disquisitions 
any  fisurther.  We  must  again  appeal  to  fstcts^  and 
prosecute  the  inquiry  by  the  light  of  esperiment^ 
We  now  proceed  to  analyse  the  process,  by  which 
an  insulated  body  disperses  its  heat  in  the  sai> 

9 

fountding  atmosphere* 
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CHAPTER  in. 

-  ^ 

TT  was  shown,  that  a  hot  or  cold  sur&ce  pto^ 
-^  pagates  its  influence  with  astonishing  celerity 
through  the  air,  only  by  exciting  some  peculiar- 
energy  in  that  active  medium.     There  are  two.' 
modes,  however,  by  which  we  may  conceive  thtf.^ 
rapid  discharge  to  be  effected.  It  is,  indeed,  essen*  . 
tial  to  suppose  an  aerial  motion  diverging  frooi  i. 
the  source  of  action  ;  but  such  motion  inay  con- 
sist, either  in  the  continued  flight  of  the  same 
particles,  or  in  the  successive  transfer  of  agitation, 
by  a  vibratory  impulsion  which  shoots  along  a 
chain  of  particles  or  through  the  general  mass^ 
of  fluid.     In  the  former  case,  the  heat  would  be 
remotely  dispersed  by  the  actual  migration  of  the 
particles  affected  ;  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  com- 
municated, from  particle  to  particle,  by  a  series 
of  minute  oscillations.    Let  us  now  inquire  which 
of  these  hypotheses— whether  the  idea  of  a  pulsa- 
tory transfer  of  heat,  or  that  of  a  continuous  flow 

of 
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of  heated  matter — is  most  agreeable  to  the  phse- 
nomena,  and  consistent  with  the  known  laws  of 
physics. 

We  feel  some  repugnance  to  admit  the  suppo- 
.sition  of  aerial  currents  projected  from  a  hot 
body.     Experience  seetns  to  prove  the  very  re- 
v«tt."  The' air  constantly  flows  from  the  door  of 
alH' {fitment  towards  the  fire,  and  there,  becom- 
illg^  heated,  it  makes  its  escape  by  the  chimney. 
Thte'inc^sant  motion  has  a  visible  effect  on  the 
(feline  of  a  candle.    But^  if  hot  air  streamed  back 
into  the 'toom,  could  it  elude  observation?  When 
a  feither  or  a  woollen  rag  is  thrown  into  the  fire, 
it  quickly  difiuses  a  strong  empyreumatic  smell. 
Yet,  of  smells,  air  is  the  proper  and  only  vehicle. 
From  the  contact  of  that  fluid,  the  odorous  sub- 
stances must  derive  their  volatility,  and  they  arc 
gi^uaUy  dissolved  and  transported  through  the 
atmosphere.  That  some  air  flows  back  from  the  fire, 
canhot,  therefore,  be  denied.    Nor  is  it  any  ways 
incongruous,  to  suppose  ,the  existence  of  two  op- 
potttc  currents.    The  bending  of  the  flame  of  a 
candle  proves  only  an  excess  of  force  which  tends 
towards  the  fire.    But  we  might  presume,  that 
^  the 


th^  current  wliich  feeds  tbe  coiqbu^tfioa  la  mon 
powcrfiil  thao  th^  one  in  a  c^ontraiy  (tirecdoay 
since  it  likewise  supplies  the  portion  of  air  tliat 
rise^  intermingled  with'  the  faioke«  Nor  can  it 
|>^  urged  as  an  insurmountable  otgecatian  to  thia 
hypothesis^  that  the  sur  of  the  room  would  bA 
contaminated  and  rendered  unfit  for  respiration, 
by  the  continual  admixture  of  the  refluent  stratin9 
which  had  lost  their  oxygene  and  contracted  qff* 
bone  in  consequence  oi^  toudung  inflamed  mat- 
ter«  We  are  not  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  air 
thus  projected  from  the  fire  had  been  in  contact 
with  it,  or  assisted  in  combustion ;  for  the  mere 
proximity  of  the  live  coal  might  be  sufficient  to 
generate  those  regressive  mot^on^ 

If  tKe  phaenomena  of  radiation  were  oQC^soQ^^edp 
however,  by  the  actual  flow  of  hot  air,  it  would 
be  necessary,  we  found,  to  ascribe  a  prodigious 
velocity  to  the  current.  We  ^  might  imagine, 
therefore,  a  multitude  of  ;s}ender  streamlets  .di* 
verging  in  all  direaions-  Such  aerial  fiJameiii^ 
jErom  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  would  p^for^e, 
.without  deran^^ng,  th^  flame  of  a  cati^^e ;  and 
those  perforations  might  be.  ^o  e^uremdy  minute 
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ai  to  bbcdme  abscdotdy  inyiMble^  <m: haye  no. other 
cffict  than  somewhat  to  dilute  the  tMrightac^s  «f 
the  flame.  Nor  is  the.idea  of  $traMDtilct0  of  air 
tlatting  along  with  undimimshed  force,  vfhMf 
iiKxxnpstMe  with  the  receiTod  doctrine  of  §mdB^ 
The  resistance  which  a  bodjr  experiences  in  mov^* 
ing  tfarou^  a  fluid  aiedium»  attracting  ff>om  the 
£gaie  of  its  anterior  portion,  dqpends  nerdy  on 
the  measure  of  its  transverse  section,  and  is  »ct 
Jn  any  'degree  modified  or  av^tnented  by  the  ei&* 
tent  pf  its  paraUd  sides.  Such  at  least  are  the  o]> 
▼ious  deductions  of  theory.  But,  we  may  imag^i^ 
atwainiets  so  ertrmely  id«,der,  that  the  r«Ul> 
anoe  which  they  eocounter  shall  i^nast  vanish; 
suad  the  lengthening  filament  of  partick  succeed^ 
'  ing  particle  wkh  accumulating  ftnotpulse,  w3k  theki 
sufiier  eomparadvdy  no  senaihie  ifiq)edimeQt  i» 
its  courae. 
I  Yet  a  little  leflection  do^roys  this  spectons 

aigipaent.    The  supposed  nacrow  curreacs^  of  ailr 
eansot, with  accuracy  be  cooipaMd  4:0  soKd  rods .: 
the  mobility  of  the  fluid  partides  mast  evidently 
I  i>ccasian  endle^  deEraagementt ;;  toA^  even  acbnit* 

\         ting  that  their  sautaal  -gohesioa  i»  :mfficient  to 

'maintain 
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maintaiti  a  permanent  continuity^  the  motion 
would  incessantly  deflect  from  its  primary  direc-* 
tion,  and  devribe  a  tortuous  or  serpentine  track* 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  streamlet,  'suflfering 
the  Aief  impediment,  would  gradually  faU  back 
and  agglomerate ;  and,  in  this  form,  meeting  with 
additional  obstruction,  it  would  spread  out  and 
divide  into  new  filaments.  This  statement  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  observation.  A  stream  o£  air 
thrown  forcibly  from  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, soon  scatters  itself  and  seems  lost  in  the 
general  mass  of  atmosphere.  We  need  not  seek 
to  impute  this  dispersive  effect  to  the  condensa- 
tion, which  must  have  preceded  the  extrusion  of 
the  air,  and  impressed  it  with  a  certsun  mutual 
repulsion  or  divergency,  at  the  moment  of  its 
escape;  for  the  same  phaenon^enon  is  remarked  in. 
water,  which  possesses  compressibility  in  such  a 
very  inferior  degree.  A  river  that  discharges  it- 
self into  a  spacious  lake,  quickly  communicates 
and  wastes  its  impulsion,  and  relaxes  the  swift- 
ness of  its  flow. 

But  the  hypothesis  of  projected  streamlets  is 
liable  to  another  objection  perhaps   still  more 

formidable. 
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formidable.  The  theory  of  fluids,  so  defective  ia  - 
many  respects,  is  more  partiailarly  imperfect  in 
what  concerns  resistance.  A  cylinder,  moving', 
through  a  fluid  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  8tt|fer$ 
a  constant  retardation  proportioned  to  its  extent , 
of  surface.  Nor  does  this  proceed  from  irrq^* 
larity  of  shape,  or  want  of  polish,  but  merdy 
from  a  sort  of  modified  friction.  The  portion  of 
fluid  with  which  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  come 
successively  in  contact,  is  thrown  likewise  into 
motion,  and  therefore  consumes  gradually  the 
impelling  force.  The  expence  thus  sustained 
must  depend  on  the  velocity  of  the  afiected  par* 
tides,  and  the  extent  of  the  cylindrical  surface* 
And  a  similar  resistance  will  obtain,  whether  the 
penetrating  body  be  a  solid,  or  only  a  colunm  of 
fluid.  The  narrower  is  this  column,  the  greater 
must  be  its  surface,  compared  to  its  mass ;  and^ 
if  the  celerity  be  likewise  augmented,  the  obstruct 
tion  which  it  encounters  must,  on  both  accounts, 
increase  in  a  high  ratio.  The  supposition  of  aerial 
streamlets  projected  from  a  surface  in  the  act  of 
cooling,  is  thus  pressed  on  all  sides  by  insure 
mountable  difficulties.    The  impulsion  of  those 

P  slender 
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slender  filaments  would,  in  grazing  through  the 
atmosphere,  soon  relax  and  expire ;  contrary  to 
the  conditions  of  the  phaenomena,  which  require 
a  continued  and  uniform  rapidity  of  flight. 

But  the  question,  viewed  in  another  light,  may 
be  brought  to  the  decision  of  experiment.  If  cur- 
rents of  air  were  actually  projected  from  a  surface 
in  the  act  of  cooling,  they  would  exert  against  it 
a  powerful  re-action.  This  follows  from  the  pri- 
mary laws  of  motion ;  and  analogous  effects  are 
observed  in  a  variety  of  instances— in  the  recoil 
of  fire-arms,  the  ascent  of  sky-rockets,  and  the 
revolution  of  luminous  wheels.  But,  if  the  hot 
surface  excited  merely  a  vibratory  impression  in 
the  atmosphere,  no  retrograde  action  could  take, 
place }  for  the  portion  of  air  contiguous  to  that 
surface,  being  alternately  dilated  and  condensed, 
the  opposite  forces  thus  evolved  must  destroy 
each  other.  In  the  first  instant,  the  surface  would 
be  pressed  back ;  in  the  second,  drawn  forward  ; 
and  so  forth,  in  repeated  succession.  Those  equal 
and  contrary-  efforts  ought,  therefore,  to  cause  a 
mutual  extinction. 

The  elastic  force  developed  in  the  inflammation 

of 
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of  gunpowder,  is  employed  merely  in  driving  for-» 
wards  the  gaseous  vapour.  On  the  supposition  of 
projected  streamlets,  however,  the  re-action  has 
a  double  office  to  perform :  for  the  flow  of  air 
from  the  hot  surface  necessarily  implies  the 
existence  of  currents  returning  in  a  contrary  di« 
rection  j  and  to  maintain  the  general  cquiUbrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of  motion  tend* 
ing  towards  the  source  of  action  must,  though 
differently  composed,  be  equal  to  that  which  darts 
from  it.  This  direct  flow,  and  the  correspondent 
difiuse  reflux,  are  both  of  them  produced  by  the 
exciting  force,  which  must,  therefore,  exert  a  re* 
active  pressure,  under  equal  circumstances,  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  discharge  of 
vaporous  matter* 

But  if  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  plate  uniformly 
heated  were  of  the  same  nature,  it  would  still 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  re»active  effect  of 
projection ;  for  the  pressure  on  the  one  side  would 
exactly,  counterbalance  that  on  the  other.  If, 
however,  a  surface  of  glass  or  pigment  be  made 
to  act  against  a  metallic  surface^  its  influence 
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ought  gteatly  to  preponderate.    Hence  we  are 
enabled  to  appeal  to  observation. 


EXPERIMENT  XLL 

Having  drilled  a  small  hole  near  the  edge  of  a 
circular  piece  of  planished  tin  of  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  painted  one  side  with  a 
smooth  coat  of  China  ink,  I  suspended  it  verti- 
cally  from  thft  ceiling  of  a  close  room,  by  help  of 
a  .fine. silver :^wire.  On  approaching  the  flame  of 
a>icandle  to  heat  the  plate,  it  maintained  its  posi- 
tion^.  without  deflecting  in  any  perceptible  degree' 
fxom  the;  perpendicular. 

If- the  painted  surface  had  recoiled  only  the- 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch,  this  quantity  would 
have  .been  distinctly>  visible.  But  the  line  of  sus- 
pension being  about  eight  feet  in  length,  the  re- 
action could  not,  in  that  case,  exceed  the  two 
thousandth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  small  plate. 
We  may,  therefore,  confid^tly  presume,  that  no 

projective  force  had  been  actually  exerted^ 
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ibvii^  ccmoTcd  one  of  the  scaks  from  a  delicate 
ibabnoe,  I  substituted  the  tin  .plate,  suspended  in 
a  horizontal  ^position  by  three  silver  wires,  and 
^poised  it  accuratdy  by  putting  weights  in  the 
xither  scale.  On  holding  immediately  under  it  a 
zed-hot  poker,  it  mounted  upwards,  with  a  force 
rqual  to  about  two  grains.  The  same  precise 
effect  took  place,  whether  the  metalHc  or  the 
:painted  sur&ce  was  uppermost.  After  the  plate 
jiad  again  cooled,  it  regularly  descended  to  its 
former  station. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  buoyant  tendency  re- 
masked  in  this  experiment  has  no  rebtion  to  k 
supposed  projectile  force,  since  it  is  altogether  in- 
dependant  of  the  nature  of  the  surface.  Nor  can 
it  be  imputed  to  any  waste  ^ich  the  pigment 
might  sustain  in  consequence  of  being  intensely 
heated  ;  for,  a  piece  of  glass,  covered  on  the  one 
side  with  tin-fcnl,  exhibits  the  same  property. 
The  loss  of  weight  is  evidently  occasioned  by  the 
slow  yet  constant  ascent  of  a  prolonged  column 
oi  air,  which,  acquiring  heat  from  its  vicinity  to 
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the  plate,  becomes  dilated,  and  therefore  spedfi* 
cally  lighter.  No  difference  was  perceived,  whe- 
ther the  metallic  surface  was  the  upper  or  the  un- 
der one ;  but,  if  that  difference  had  amounted 
only  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain,  it  must  have 
been  visible.  Had  projected  streamlets  any  real 
existence,  their  re-action  would  have  been  very 
considerable.  We  shall  afterwards  find  that,  if 
the  whole  air  in  contact  with  a  surface  of  paper 
or  pigment,  were  to  flow,  charged  to  the  same 
temperature,  the  ordinary  consumption  of  heat 
would  require  a  velocity  of  a  foot  in  about  five 
minutes.  Consequently,  if  those  supposed  stream- 
lets had  the  celerity  with  which  air  rushes 
into  a  vacuum,  or  1350  feet  in  a  second;  only 
the  405,000th  part  of  the  contiguous  air  must  at 
any  time  be  affected.  Hence  the  recoil  of  a  painted 
surface  would  be  double  that  quantity,  or  the 
902,500th  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and,  if  the  other  surface  was  metallic,  the  difie* 
rence  of  recoil,  or  the  observable  effect,  would  b« 
diminished  by  one-eighth,  or  would  be  equal  to 
the  23 1,428th  part  of  the  same  incumbent  weight. 
Therefore,  between  the  two  positions  of  the  heated 

plate. 
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plate,  a  variation  of  weight  should  be  perceived 
equal  to  the  115,714th  part  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance^  amount  to  near  six  grains. 

I  shall  now  close  this  laborious  discussion*  It 
clearly  results,  that  the  idea  of  rapidly  projected 
streamlets,  though  specious  in  some  respects,  is 
incompatible  with  the  laws  of  fluids,  and  directly 
refuted  by  experiment.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  only  alternative,  and  to  re- 
fer the  diffusion  of  heat  through  the  atmosphere, 
to  the  vehicle  of  certain  oscillations,  or  vibratory 
impressions,  excited  in  that  elastic  and  active  me- 
dium. Our  next  object  of  research,  is  to  discover 
the  nature,  the  origin,  and  subsequent  propaga- 
tion of  these  aerial  vibrations.  The  theory  of 
waves,  whether  superficial  or  internal,  is  still  very 
defective;  but  the  general  facts  are  well  under- 
stood, and  will  serve,  if  judiciously  weighed,  to 
correct  and  expand  our  notions  concerning  the 
physical  operation.* 

Imagine  a  string  of  connected  particles  to  be 
urged  at  one  extremity  in  the  direction  of  its 

♦  See  Note  XXIX. 
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length,  by  a  gentle  and  slowly  accelerated  pressuce. 
The  momentary  mcrements  of  force  will  be  com- 
municated  successively. from  the  first  partide  to 
the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third,  thus 
extending  along  the  entire  line«  By  the  time, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  effect  is  imprinted,  each 
particle  will  have  acquired  its  equal  share  of 
impulsion,  and  the  aggregate  chain,  cohering 
throughout,  will  move  forward  with  the  full  mo- 
mentum.  But  if  we  suppose  the  first  particle  tQ 
recdve  a  sudden  stroke,  riic  shock  will  be  trans- 
ferred  along  the  string  without  diffusing  itself  by 
an  uniform  partition.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  the  line  of  particles  will  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration.  Of  this  we  have 
a  familiar  example :  for,  having  placed  a  number 
of  ivory  balls,  of  the  same  size,  to  touch  each 
other  in  a  right  line,  if  I  giye  the  first  one  a 
smart  blow,  the  last  ball,  feeling  the  pulsation, 
and  suffering  no  redaction,  will  start  forwards, 
while  the  rest  will  retain  their  respective  positions. 
Percussion,  or  the  sudden  application  of  force, 
must,  therefore,  excite  a  vibratory  commotion. 
But  this  peculiar  agitation  will  be  heightened,  if 
the  substance  affected  is  either  of  great  extent,  or 

is 
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is  a.sla^  con^^ctor  of  impulse.  The  elastic  fluic|i, 
axe  remarkably. subject  tg  such  .ifnpressions ;  ap4 
in  the  boundless  expanse  of  atmosphere,  ev^cy 
orqimst^^nce  concurs  to  augment  its.inteni^  uiK 
dulations.    The  spaces,  stretchipg  from  the  cen* 
tre  of  action,  suffer  in  succession  alter nUe  con- 
tractions and  dilatations.    The  brea.dths  of  those 
spaces,  an4  the  intensity  of  their  modifications, 
depend  pn  the  quality  and  the  degree  of  the  ex- 
iting force.  If  we  consider  a  series  of  consecutive 
particles,  it  is  not  requisite  to  suppose,  that  while 
A  (fig.  1 5),  is  made  to  approach  B,  in  the  jsante 
instant  C  recedes  from  fi  and  approaches  D  j  the 
proximate  intervals  being  thus  alterns^tely  con^ 
densed  and  expanded.    During  the  tiiQe  that  the 
particle  A  makes  its  approach  to  B,  J3  may  ten4 
towards  C,  C  towards  D,  though  with  a  povcjr 
continually  diminishing,  till  the  neutral  point  H  | 
after  which,  the  successive  particles,  as  far  a3  P^ 
wiQ  mutually  recede.  Thus,  a  dilated  space  yrill  ex- 
tend from  H  to  T,  to  which  will  succeed  an  tqu^ 
space  similarly  condensed.    It  is  obvious^  thait  th9 
distance  of  the  neutral  point  from  the  pri^  pf 
pulsation,  or  Mf  the  breadth  of  the  intern4 

wave^ 
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wave,  must  dq)eDd  on  the  time  of  exdtemcnt  ; 
for,  ii  proportion  as  the  primary  action  is  slow, 
its  impression  will  have  penetrated  farther  through 
the  fluid,  before  the  accelerating  force  is  expended. 
If,  for  example,  we  conceive  the  duration  of  shock 
to  be  tripled,  the  Hmit  of  vibration  will  advance 
from  H  to  Y.  The  quantity  of  shock  is  the  joint 
result  of  its  duration,  and  its  intensity  or  mo- 
mentary increments.  The  same  elements,  and 
the  same  transferred  impulses,  compose  the  mea- 
sure or  momentum  of  each  pulsation ;  and  the 
degree  of  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  is 
evidently  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  ori- 
ginal stroke. 

Both  of  these  circumstances  are  finely  illus- 
trated by  the  phaenomena  of  sound,  which  con- 
sists in  certain  vibratory  commotions  of  the 
atmqsphere.  The  celerity  of  all  sounds  is  almost 
invariably  the  same ;  their  peculiar  qualities  de- 
pend on  their  loudness  and  their  tone ;  the  former 
corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the  aerial  pulse, 
and  the  latter  to  its  duration*  Thus,  a  musical 
chord  will  produce  the  same  note,  with  whatever 
jForce  it  vibrates ;  the  only  difference  lies  in  the 

degree 
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degree  of  loudness  or  swell.  But  if,  by  increasing 
t^e  tension,  we  quicken  its  oscillations,  the  appro* 
priate  note  will  become  continually  sharper.  Every 
sound,  though  apparently  simple,  is  actually  com- 
posed of  regular  tones ;  but  these  tones  are  oftea 
much  diversified,  and  from  their  incongruous 
ciisture  result  only  harsh  discords.  On  the  sim^ 
pUcity  and  the  symetry  of  musical  instruments 
depend  the  charms  of  their  mellifluous  strains. 

Although  every  kind  of  oscillation,  of  wluch 
the  air  is  susceptible,  must  be  productive  of  sound, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  such  intestine 
motions  are  always  distinguishable  by  the  humaa 
car.  A  certain  vivacity  of  impulse,  and  a  certain 
quickness  of  succession,  seem  necessary  to  affect 
that  organs  It  is  not  only  requisite  that  the  tym- 
panum should  be  struck  with  some  measure  of 
force,  but  that  those  strokes  should'  be  repeated 
at  short  intervals ;  otherwise  their  effect  vnH  be 
entirdy  lost,  the  first  impression  being  obli- 
terated before  the  second  is  made.  Thi«  pro- 
perty is  common  to  all  our  sensations,  yet  appears 
to  bdong  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  those  of  hearing. 
The  capability  of  the  car  to  receive  the  intimations 

of 
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of  sound  is  confined  within  very  moderate  limits. 
It  has  been  estimated,  that  eight  descending  oc- 
taves form  the  whole  compass  of  notes  which  wc 
are  able  to  distinguish.  Therefore,  reckoning  £rom 
.the  top  of  the  scale,  after  the  aerial  pulses  have 
become  .256  times  slower,  they  are  no  longer  .ca^ 
paUe  of  eliciting  the  auditory  nerve.  How  won- 
derfully sup^ior  in  susceptibility  is  the  exi^uiiute 
organ  of  sight !  The  eye  can  discern  objects  when 
we  <may  compute  their  power  of  illumination  to 
be  attenuated  many  million  times.  Even  vulgar 
observation  discovers  the  immensity  of  its  range. 
What  a  prodigious  difference  between  the  fierce 
rays  of  a  meridian  sun  and  the  feeble  beams  of 
the  silver  moon  j  between  the  offensive  glare  of 
xioon-tide  day  and  th^  faint  glimmer  of  expiring 
twilight ! 

If  the  pulses  excited  in  the  atmosphere  are  at 
once  languid  and  of  slow  recurrence,  these  com- 
bined circumstances  may  be  sufficient  to  extin* 
guisluor  .obliterate  their  impressions.  A  series  oi 
gwtle  cxj^euded  undulations  may,  therefore,  to- 
tally escape  ike  cognizance  of  our  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Bdow  a  certain  pitch  of  flatness^  the  human 

ear 
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esur  seems  not  adapted  to  obey  the  stimulus  of 
sound.  Towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale^ 
perhaps  the  utmost  elevation  of  note  is  only  de« 
termined  by  the  nature  of  the  elastic  medium 
itself,  and  the  limited  celerity  or  force  of  percus* 
sion.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  deaf  per« 
sons  are  affected  the  most  readily  with  acute 
sounds,  and  that,  in  speaking  to  them,  we  gefte* 
rally  endeavour  to  use  a  sharp,  rather  than  a  loud^ 
tone  of  voice. 

I  have  thus  contrasted  the  different  effects  pro« 
cbiced  on  the  air  by  a  sudden  percussion,  and  by 
a  slow  application  of  force.  It  is  apparent,  How^ 
ever,  that  such  distinctions  are  merely  arbitrary^ 
and  refer  to  the  ordinary  state  of  our  feelings* 
Nature  uniformly  proceeds  by  insensible  grada* 
tions.  In  reality,  every  progressive  motion  im- 
pressed on  the  subtle  fluid  which  we  breathe,  is 
accompanied  by  a  certain  vibratory  agiution; 
and  conversely,  every  vibratory  agitation  implieft 
some  degree  of  progressive  motion.  From  the 
duration  of  the  primary  action  results  the  celerity 
of  progression ;  from  its  momentary  acceleration 
is  derived  the  intensity  of  pulsation.    On  the 

former 
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former  depends  the  breadth^  on  the  latter^  tKe 
height^  of  each  internal  wave.  The  most  steady 
wind  yet  betrays  its  latent  undvdatioHS,  and  urges 
the  expanded  sails  with  a  reciprocating  pressure. 
When  those  undulations  become  excessive,  it 
assumes  the  destructive  character  of  a  gust  or 
squall.  If  the  wind  strikes  against  a  sharp  edge, 
it  gives  birth  to  a  new  set  of  undulations,  which, 
from  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  are  of  course 
narrow  and  frequent.  Hence  the  mournful  whis- 
tling of  the  tempest  through  the  crevices  of  a  door, 
or  among  the  cordage  of  a  ship. 

Several  subordinate  or  interior  oscillations  in  a 
mass  of  air,  may  subsist  at  the  same  time.  This 
property  belongs,  indeed,  to  every  species  of  mat- 
ter which  is  capable  of  pulsation.  When  the  sur- 
face of  a  pool  is  agitated,  we  may  perceive  thfe 
contour  of  each  wave  variously  marked  by  ver- 
micular or  tremulous  motions.  A  tense  chord,  if 
struck,  besides  the  fundamental  note,  will  yield 
others  which  this  includes.  Each  single  tone  of 
music  is  in  fact  composed  of  at  least  three  natural 
concords:  and  from  the  extension  of  this  principle 
is  derived  perhaps  the  true  theory  of  melody* 

After 
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After  the  exdting  cause  has  ceased,  a  sound  wil 
for  some  time  prolong  its  existence.    Of  the  sub 
ordinate  vibrations,  the  slower  are  the  first  to 
languish  and  expire.    The  flatter  tones  gradually 
melt  away,  while  the  sharper  ones  appear  in  sic- 
cession  to  rise  with  new  brilliancy.   This  curioia 
phaenomenon  is  distinctly  observed  in  a  large  HI 
of  glass  or  metal ;  for  it  will  continue  to  rig, 
perhaps,   for  more  than  a  minute  after  it  ks 
been  struck,  and  the  tone  which  it  yields  willit 
intervals  mount  to  a  higher  and  still  a  higlr 
key,  till  at  last  it  melts  away  in  a  shrill  note. 

If  the  air  included  in  a  tube,  whose  farther  c« 
tremity  is  dosed,  be  softly  struck,  the  whole  o- 
lumn  will  feel  the  impression,  and  will  therefcc 
constitute  the  primary  wave.  When  the  tubes 
open  at  both  ends,  the  column,  bdng  unconfine, 
will  bisect  itsdf,  and  vibrate  on  either  side  frok 
the  middle.  The  notes  now  produced  will  cons 
quently  be  an  octave  higher  than  in  the  forme. 
Both  these  cases  are  exemplified  in  organ-pip^ 
where  the  impulse  is  generated  by  a  slender  cu 
rent  thrown  agsunst  an  oblique  edge  or  tongu 
If  the  column  of  air,  however,  be  struck  wit 

unusu. 
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ujuSual- violence,  it  will  not,  through' itsVcritlre^ 
l&gili;  dbcy  the  sudden  shock,  but  wiH  subdivide 
ikdf  into  sitnple  aliquot  portions;  into  h^Hres, 
tiirdsi  fourths,  perhaps  sixths  or  eighths.    It* is  a' 
feet  well    fcr.own   to   musicians,  that,  without' 
cha^ng  the  position  of  the  fingers,  one  can^ 
metly  by  blowing  strongly  into  a  flute,  rai^ethe' 
not<  at  once  a  fifth,  or  an  octave  higher.   On  this 
vtr^  principle  depends  the*  effect  of  the  clarion  or 
Ftdch-horn,*  which  brings  out  the  several  natural 
nots,  according  to  the  different  force  with  which 
it  ii  winded.    Hence  the  violent  and  fatiguing 
eietion  required  in  blo^wing  it ;  and  hence  al^o 
theliarrow  compass  and  imperfect  scale  of  thlzit 
nia[ial  instrument. 

^the  case  of  articulate. sounds,  the  confining 
of  jhe  air  does  not  affect  the  pitch  of  voice, 
biiit* augments  the  degree  of  intonation.  The* 
latiil  flow  being  checked,  that  fugacious  medium 
reeves  a  more  condensed  and  vigorous  impul- 
«iof  As  the  breath  then  escapes  more  slowly 
frcji  the  mouth,  it  waits  and  bears  a  fuller 
stijke  from  the  organs  of  speech.  If  the  lips 
W^  much  protruded,  the  human  voice  would 

become 
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become  more  powerful.  A  similar  -effect  is  pro* 
duced  by  a  sort  of  mouth-piece,  formed  by  ap« 
proaehing  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  a  manoeuvre 
successfully  practised  by  seamen,  when  their  npcaik^ 
ing-trumpet  is  not  immediately  within  reach.  But 
the  speaking-trumpet  itself  is  only  an  extension 
of  the  same  principle.  Its  performance  does  cer« 
tmnly  not  depend  upon  any  supposed  repercussiQii 
of  sound :  repeated  echos  might  divide,  but  could 
not  augment,  the  quantity  of  impulse.  In  reality^ 
however,  neither  the  shape  of  the  instrument, 
nor  the  kind  of  material  of  which  it  is  made, 
fieems  to  be  of  much  consequence.  Nor  can  we 
admit,  that  the  speaking-trumpet  possesses  any 
peculiar  power  of  collecting  the  sound  in  one  di* 
rectioh ;  for  it  is  audible  distinctly  on  aH  sides, 
and  is  perhaps  not  much  louder  in  front  compara* 
tively  than  the  simple  unassisted  voice.  The  tube, 
by  its  length  and  narrowness,  detains  the  efflux  of 
air,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  if  it  diminished 
the  volubility  of  that  fluid,  or  increased  its  den-* 
Bity.  The  organs  of  articulation  strike  with  con- 
centrated  force;  and  the  pulses,  so  vigQrdusly 
thus  excited,  are^  from  the  reflected  form  of  the 

g  apcrtur?, 
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aperture,  finally  enabled  to  escape  and  spread 
themselves  along  the  atmosphere.  To  speak 
through  a  trumpet  costs  a  very  sensible  effort, 
and  soon  fatigues  and  exhausts  a  person.  This 
observation  singularly  confirms  the  justness  of 
the  theory  which  I  have  now  brought  forward. 
•  All  Bounds  grow  continually  feebler  as  they  re- 
cede from  their  source.  This  diminution  of  power 
is  explained  by  supposing,  either  that  the  impres- 
sions are  propagated  in  radiating  lines,  or  that  the 
intensity  of  the  vibrations  relaxes  in  proportion 
as  these  extend  and  difiuse  themselves.  The  first 
hypothesis,  however,  will  not  bear  examination, 
for  it  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  any  regular 
communication  of  impulse.  Strictly  speaking,  no 
range  of  consecutive  particles  can  possibly  com* 
pose  a  right  line;*  and  consequently,  if  the  energy 
of  impression  were,  at  each  succeeding  step  of  its 
transference,  to  be  limited  merely  to  particles  that 
are  immediately  adjoining,  it  would  soon  turn 
aside  and  lose  itself  in  a  series  of  intricate  mazes* 
It  is  only  where  a  cluster,  or  certsdn  extent^  of  ele- 
mentary points  mingle  their  action  and  balance 
their  mutual  irregularities,  that  motion  can  be 

sent 

•  See  Note  XXX. 
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sent  in  any  precise  direction.  On  such  combina^ 
tion  of  individual  efforts  depends  the  es^actnesa 
with  which  light  is  reflected  from  a  polished  sur# 
hoc. 

The  other  supposition ,  which  re&rs  the  trans- 
mission  of  sound  to  the  regular  spread  of  undula* 
tions  through  the  atmosphere,  must  therefore  he 
cxdusivdy  adopted.  Each  wave,  or  single  pulsa- 
tion, it  seems  evident,  will  retain  throughout  its 
progress  the  same  absolute  momentum  oi:  mea- 
sure of  impulse ;  and  consequently,  in  proportion 
as  it  enlarges  and  expands  itself,  the  .correspondt 
ing  intensity  will  continuaUy  decrease.  We  may 
consider  the  system  of  aerial  undulations  as  a  se<p 
ries  of  concentric  shells,  all  of  equal  thickness,  and 
equally  charged  with  motive  energies.  The  de- 
gree of  those  energies,  or  the  scale  of  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation,  must  be  inversely  as 
the  quantity  of  matter  affected  in  each  separate 
shell,  and  therefore  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion. 

That  the  power  of  sound  decreases  continually 
as  it  extends  through  the  air,  is  universally 
Imown  ^  but,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  this  diminu- 
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tion  by  actual  observation,  seems  utterly  ibsipos^ 
lible.  The  ear,  which  distinguishes^  with  such 
nice  precision  the  breadth  or  duration  of  sonorous 
pulses,  gives  only  a  vague  intimation  of  their  de^. 
grcc  of  force.  We  may  judge,  however,  of  the 
law  of  progression  from  an  analogous  fact,  which^ 
to  fadlitate  our  conceptions,  fortunately  comes 
under  the  fine  comprehensive  grasp  of  vision.  If  I 
throw  a  stone  into  a  piece  of  smooth  water,  the 
waves  thus  formed,  at  first  perhaps  of  consider* 
able  elevation,  will  gradually  subside  as  they 
spread  around,  and  will,  in  approaching  the  mar* 
1^,  degenerate  into  an  almost  imperceptible  swdL 
Bat  these  waves  must  still  flatten  more  slowly 
than  the  internal  undulations  of  the  atmosphere  i 
because  in  their  propagation,  the  former  only  en* 
hrge  their  circle,  while  the  latter,  formmg  sphe* 
rical  shells,  expand  themselves  in  both  dimen* 
lions. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the 
pulses  excited  in  an  elastic  medium  invariably 
spread  with  equal-force  in  all  directions.  A  no- 
table difference  in  that  respect  obtains  in  the  case 
of  sound.  If  the  stroke  from  which  this  originates 

bcL 
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he  not  of  an  expandve  nature,  but  exerts  m  some 
particular  line,  the  energy  of  vibration  wiD  be 
transmitted  principally  in  that  direction.  The 
shock  of  a  common  explosion,  such  as  that  of  the 
blowing  up  of  a  powder-mill,  is  felt  all  aroufid  ^ 
while  the  noise  of  discharging  a  cannon  b  heard 
farthest  in  the  quarter  to  which  it  is  pointed.  In 
like  manner,  the  human  voice  is  the  most  audibly 
immediately  in  front  of  the  speaker ;  nor  is  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  catching  the  varied  expres* 
don  of  features,  which  add  so  much  to  the  force 
<d  docution,  that  we  seek  to  place  ourselves  op» 
podte  to  a  public  orator. 

It  is  the  property  of  all  fluids,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of.  their  internal  mobility,  that  a 
pressure  applied  at  any  spot,  is  in  time  uniformly 
ditfiised  through  their  whole  extent.  If  air  or 
water,  for  instance,  confined  within  a  vessel,  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  solid  piston  adapted  to 
an  aperture ;  the  portion  of  fluid  immediately 
contiguous  will  recede,  and  admit  to  a  certain 
degree  the  entrance  of  the  piston ;  but  the  retreat 
of  the  whole  fluid  being  prevented  by  the  resbt« 
snce  of  the  indttding  sides,  its  component  m<de« 

Q3  culei 
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€ules  must  fordbly  approach  each  other,  and,  ba- 
lancing their  mutual  eflForts,  su£Fer.  a  regular  con*' 
densation,  till  the  repulsion  which  thence  arises 
formf^  an  equal  reaction  exerted  on  every  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  vesseL    This  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  force  takes  place,  therefore,  in  the  state 
pnly  of  general  qui^cence,  and  is  the  gradual  re- 
fult  of  certain  connected  motions  of  internal  de- 
rangements.  To  produce  that  efiect  requires  some 
expence  of  time,  which  will  be  the  more  consider- 
able when,  the  fluid  occupies  a  wide  space,  or  is 
of  a  gaseous  character,  and  consequently  suscqw 
tible  of  large  contractions.    If  the  medium  is  of 
an  extent  unlimited,  it  is  obvious  that  such  equi- 
librium can  never  obtain ;   and,  if  the  exciting 
impression  is  likewise  slowly  made,  the  adjacent 

•  •  • 

particles,  having  full  time  to  sympathise  with  the 
shock,  will  form  a^  broad  and  nearly  ^i^able  pulse, 
/Which  wUl  propagate  itseliF  regularly  oq  all  sides. 
But,  if  a  sudden  blqw;  is  given,  the  effect  of  the 

_        *  *  * 

stroke  will  be  confined  almost  to  the  partick^ 

that  are  immediately  contiguous,  a^d  the  power 

^pr  iQt^n^ity  of  vibration  will  be,  therefoir^,  prin- 

dpally  felt  in  the  direction  of  the  primaxy  impulse* 
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The  vigour  of  those  alternate  contractions  must 
.  consequently  decrease,  as  they  diverge,  on  either 
side,  from  the  axis  of  motion*  We  may  everii 
venture  to  assign  the  ratio  of  this  diminution ; 
for  it  is  a  simple  proposition  in  mechanics,  de- 
rived from  the  resolution  of  forces,  that  the 
energy  of  an  impression  is  always  proportional  to 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  its  obliquity.  But, 
from  its  novelty  and  importance,  the  question 
deserves  farther  consideration. 

Let  A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  1 6),be  contiguous  particles  c^ 
an  elastic  fluid  in  a  state  of  repose  or  equilibrium : 

> 

suppose  that  the  particle  A  receives  a  sudden  im- 
pulsion in  the  direction  AB,  which  carries  it  for- 
ward to  a}  A  will  then  act  on  B  with  its  acquired 
repulsion,  or  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  mi* 
nute  space  A^  of  its  approach.  For  the  elasticity 
or  mutual  repulsion  being  invariably  as  the  den* 
uty,  this  repulsion,  in  the  natural  positioti  of  the 

particles  A  and  B,  will  be  denoted  by  ^  j  and 
by  -^j  in  their  position  of  derangement*  The  dif- 

ference,  ^  -  -Jg-,  or  ^b^'  "*«s*  ^P"^** 
til^  disturbing  force,  or  the  impulsive  action  now 

Q  4  exerted 
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exerted  on  B.  But,  rince  Aa  is  extremdy  small 
in  comparisan  with  AB,  we  may  regard  AB  X  tfB 
as  equal  to  AB%  which  b  manifestly  a  constant 
quantity;  Therefore  the  acquired  energy  of  re^ 
pulsion  between  the  particles  A  and  B,  is  propor- 
tional simfdy  to  Aa.  But,  in  advancing  to  the 
limit  ay  the  partide  A  also  approaches  nearer  to 
the  partide  C :  Make  Cb  =  Ca^  and  the  very 
small  space  of  approximation,  A^,  will  express  the 
augmented  energy  which  it  exerts  on  C  The 
elementary  triangle  Aba  may  be  considered  as^ 
tight-an^d  at  6 ;  for  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the 
isoscdes  triangle  Cba  are  equal,  and  the  vertical 
an^e  AC^  is  evanescent.  Ck>nsequently  Aa  is  to 
Ab^  that  is,  the  direct  action  at  B  is  to  the  oUique 
action  at  C,  as  radius  b  to  the  cosine  of  the  in^ 
cfination  CAB. 

If,  in  the  position  of  each  of  those  sentient 
points,  we  substitute  a  duster  of  partides,  the 
same  consequence,  it  b  obvious,  must  follow.  Ra- 
pidity or  suddenness  of  stroke,  however,  b  an 
essential  requbite ;  otherwise,  the  more  expanded 
pulsation,  mingUng  its  difiusive  or  lateral  energy, 
would  tend  in  some  degree  to  equalize  the  diver- 
sified 
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mfied  powers  of  radiation.  In  the  production  of 
sounds  the  primary  impulse  is  besides  rarely  siia- 
pk,  but  compounded  of  separate  efforts,  under 
<Ufferent  divergencies.  Hence,  though  the  voice 
be  heard  best  in  front,  it  b  likewise  audible  in 
the  opposite  direction.  And,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  speaking-trumpet,  is  to  check 
the  natural  evagation  of  the  compound  stroke 
caused  by  the  organs  of  articulation. 

Pulsation,  vibration,  or  undulation— these 
terms  we  have  employed  indiscriminately  as  al- 
most synonimous.  Their  shades  of  significa- 
tion might  perhaps  express  different  measures 
of  force.  They  do  not  mark  any  distinct  portions 
of  matter,  but  merely  that  state  or  condition  of 
alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction,  which  the 
particles,  or  subordinate  systems  of  particles, 
throughout  a  boundless  elastic  fluid,  successively 
assume.  The  commotion  excited  in  the  general 
mass  seemf  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  its  primary  cause.  But  this  commotion 
is  only  an  extended  series  of  action  and  re-action. 
Ho  permanent  force  is  thereby  evolved,  and  the 
total  mpincQtum,   es>timated  in  any  direction, 

continues 
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continues  invariably  the  same,  and  equal  to  tlic 
original  impulsion.  Each  particle,  in  its  turn^ 
makes  an  effort  to  recede,  and  again  to  approach; 
but  these  extensive  reciprocating  movements  are 
likewise  accompanied  by  a  regular  progressive 
movement,  however  small,  which,  as  it  spreads 
from  the  centre,  becomes  scarcely  discernible.  To 
conceive  this  more  easily,  let  us  imagine  a  range 
of  particles  disposed  in  a  straight  line.  Suppose  the 
partide  A  (fig.  17),  to  receive  an  impulsion  in  the 
direction  AE.  As  it  approaches  to  B,  the  re-action^ 
or  acquired  elasticity,  of  this  particle  will  con- 
tinually increase,  and,  at  the  point  a^  will  balance 
the  accelerating  force.  There,  however,  A  wiH 
not  stop,but  will  be  carried  forward  by  its  momen- 
tum to  «,  at  an  equal  distance  beyond  that  limit. 
It  will  thenceforth  oscillate  on  either  side  of  a^ 
tiD,  gradually  wasting  its  energy,  it  settles  at  last 
in  that  new  position.  In  its  first  approach,  A  will 
communicate  a  similar  impression  to  B ; .  the  mo^ 
tion  of  B  will  next  transfer  this  to  C ;  and  tlms 
In  regular  succession  through  the  whole  range  of 
particles.  These  particles  \<^iU,  therefore,  oscillate 
^bout  the  points  ^,  ^,  cy  dy  e^  &c.  till  th^  impeF- 

feet 
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feet  mobility  of  the  fluid  extinguishes  finally  its 
intestine  agitation.  Hence,  during  the  time  in 
which  the  pulsatory  influence  is  conveyed  to  any 
^veil  distance,  the  entire  series  of  included  par- 
ticles will  be  translated  by  a  progressive  move- 
ment equal  to  the  minute  space,  A^,  of  libration. 
The  saqie  reasoning  which  applies  to  single 
poijits  may  be  extended  to  any  systems  of  dus- 
tering  particles.  Though  the  absolute  quantity  of 
progressive  motion  must  remain  ynaltered,  it  will 
yet  ^ufftf  considerable  modification.  In  travelling 
frQ|n  their  source  the  divergent  pulsations  wiH 
{Continually  encounter  larger  portions  of  matter, 
and  will,  therefore,  have  their  intensity  propori- 
tionaUy  diminished.  Thus,  reckoning  from  the 
common  centre  A,  the  groups  of  particles  at  B, 
C,  D,  £,  &a.  will  be  as  4,  9,  16,  25,  kc^  and 
^consequently  thip  corresponding  displacements  B^, 
O,  P^,  £^,  &c.  will  be  as  the  fractions  ^,  f ,  ^ 
^,  tfc.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  a  single 
primary  impulse.  B^t,  if  the  particle  A  receives 
repeated  blows  either  in  unison  of  concord  with 
the  yibratioiis  excited,  a  slow  progressive  ten- 
ancy w21  he  cofnmijnicated  to  the  general  mass. 

This 
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This  must  be  the  effect  of  musical  instruments  om 
the  air. 

The  undulatiolis  of  an  elastic  medium,  we  have 
akeady  observed,  may  be  composed  of  subordi- 
nate ones.  But  undulations  of  di&rent  kinds, 
.  and  proceeding  from  different  centres,  may  sub* 
sist  together.  This  is  plain,  from  the  variety  o£ 
sounds  which  can  fiU  the  air  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  likewise  confirmed  by  the  phaenomena  of  waves, 
which  cross  and  traverse  each  other  without  the 
smallest  disturbance,  on  the  surface  of  $i  sheet  of 
water.  I  would  remark,  however,  that  such  irre* 
gular  pulses  must  sooner  expire  than  those  which 
are  concentric  and  adapted  in  unison  or  concords 
If  the  mass  of  redfnent  fluid  be  incited  by  any 
general  motion,  this  impulsion  must  e^nkfenttf 
have  some  effect  in  modifying  the  celerily  or  ap. . 
parent  direction  of  its  vibrations.  Yet,  in  most 
instances,  the  derangement  so  produced  b  acaredy 
discernible.  The  atmospheric  undoIadoBS  may 
serve  for  an  example.   It  is  a  pretty  strong  hrtetc 

ft 

that  travels  at  the  rate  of  twenty  feet  in  a  se- 
cond, and  the  rapidity  of  a  hurricane  itself  has 
^en  estimated  at  eighty  feet  in  a  second.   QoDae^ 

^uentlyj 
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foently,  the  most  violent  wind  could  not  retard 
or  accderate  the  flight  of  the  internal  waves,  by 
more  than  one-fourteenth  part.  And  if  it  blew 
right  athwart  the  course  of  those  swift  pulsations, 
the  utmost  effect  of  the  compound  motion  would 
be  to  cause  an  apparent  deviation  of  only  four 
degrees.  But,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  variations 
thus  occasioned  are  much  smaller* 

Mr  is  the  only  known  body  to  which  perfect 
dastidty  has  been  ascribed.  When  it  impinges 
s^ainst  a  firm  obstacle,  it  must  consequently  resile 
at  an  ang^  equal  to  that  of  its  stroke ;  and  the 
same  exact  equality  of  incidence  and  reflection 
must  obviously  belong  to  the  aerial  pulses  which 
ccmstitute  sound.  But  these  propositions,  how-> 
ever  currently  recdved,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
witihoat  examination.  To  sift  the  matter  fully 
would  require  some  nice  discussion.  I  shall  con* 
tent  myself,  therefore,  with  making  a  few  such 
remarks  as  are  more  directly  applicable  to  the 
subject.— • 

It  was  formerly  shown,  that  every  body  what- 

evar  is  within  certain  limits  perfectly  elastic;  and, 

that  the  peculiar  eflSxts  of  collision  are  determined 

rather 
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rather  by  acddental  drcumstances,  than 

by  any  intrinsic  property*    Action  and  reaction 

being  constantly  equal,  if  the  energy  developed 

was  confined  to  the  same  partides,  .the  celerity  (^ 

reonl  would  likewise  be  equal  to  that  of  impact. 

But,  in  ordinary  cases,  during  the  operation  of 

the  repellent  force,  its  influence  has  time  to  spread, 

« 

and  of  course  to  attenuate  itself.  The  spot  which 
receives  a  blow,  staffers  a  proportional  compres* 
aon ;  and  in  the  act  of  recovering  from  which,  it 
involves  other  adjacent  partides,  and  therefore 
returns  with  slower  impulsion.  Such  is  more  par* 
ticularly  the  consequence,  wHen  the  obstacle  struck 
is  of  a  soft  quality.  The  nature  and  force  of  the 
impinging  substance  may  likewise  modify  or  de- 
range the  proper  effect.  If  air,  for  example^ 
strikes  directly  against  a  wall,  its  particles  become 
approximated,  not  merely  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  but,  by  communication,  also  in  some  de« 
gree  laterally :  from  an  effort  of  distension,  there- 
fore,  they  are  sent  back  in  diverging,  and  not  pa« 
rallel,  lines.  And  this  divergency  will  be  the  more 
considerable  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  im- 
pact ;  because  more  time  will  be  given  for  spread- 
ing 
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xng  the  compression  and  produdng  a  more  regu- 
lar and  equable  condensation  in  the  adjacent  fluids 
If  the  stroke  is  oblique  the  same  effect  will  take 
place,  though  in  a  lower  degree.  The  axis  of 
reflection  will  make  an  angle  equal  to  that  of  in« 
cidence ;  but,  there  will  be,  on  either  side,  a  pro- 
fusion of  diverging  rays.  This  is  experienced 
when  the  wind  beats  against  a  high  wall,  for  the 
refluent  stream  seems  to  blow  in  almost  every  di- 
rection* If  the  motion  is  rapid  however,  the  re- 
flected wind  will  be  more  concentrated.  But 
sound  is  much  swifter  than  the  fleetest  wind^ 
and  therefore  its  reflection  must  be  performed 
with  greater  accuracy.  Still,  however,  those 
aerial  pulses  must  acquire,  in  reflection,  a  certain 
measure  of  divergency  or  aberration.  The  parallel 
rays  of  approach  are  darted  back  in  difiusive 
pencils.  A  streamlet  or  pulse  of  an  elastic  fluid, 
is  thus  reflected  from  a  plane  surface,  in  the  same 
manner  apparently,  as  if  this  surfice  had  a  small 
degree  of  convexity.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
velocity  is  increased,  the  corresponding  curva* 
ture  regularly  diminishes,  till  at  last  it  becomes 

evanescent^ 
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evanescent.  Hence»  on  every  hypothens,  the 
rays  of  fight,  which  shoot  through  space  with  a 
swiftness  almost  inconceivable,  must  be  reflected 
with  perfect  accuracy* 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XnJ. 

T  TAVING  demonstrated,  I  trusty  satisfactorily 
•*•  -^  that  the  discharge  of  heat  through  the  at-* 
Sbosphere  is  perfofmed  by  the  vehicle  of  certsdn 
aerial  pulsations,  and  having  examined  at  some 

,  length,  the  nature  and  affections  of  the  undula« 
tory  motions  which  are  excited  in  the  body  of 
elastic  fluids  ;  it  remains  for  us  to  apply  the  pnn- 
dples  thus  established,  to  the  explication  of  the 
various  phaenomena  laid  open  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work.  I  shall  begin  with  offering  only  ge«* 
neral  views,  and  shall  gradually  proceed  to  deve- 
lope  the  more  abstruse  operations. 

When  heat  penetrates,  by  its  own  activity, 
through  a  solid  or  inert  mass,  it  successively  di'* 
lates  the  several  portions  of  matter  which  it  en-* 
counters  in  its  march.  In  the  production  of  such 
multiplied  displacements,  it  consumes  its  expan^ 

'  sive  energy,  and  its  progress,  therefore,  is  ex* 
tremely  slow.    But  if  those  intestine  motions  are 

R  {generated 
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generated  by  some  extraneous  cause,  the  heat,  theD 
suffering  no  impecfiment  to  its  flight,  will  pas^vety 
follow  the  tide  of  expansion.  And  such  b  the 
character  of  atnioq;>heric  pulsea^  The  partides  of 
air  in  immediate  proximity  to  a  hot  sur£K:e,  be* 
coming  suddenly  heated,  acquiic  a  conreqponding 
expansion,  that  propagator  ttsdf  in  an  extended 
chain  of  undulatieii ;  and  the  vaSmntt  portion  of 
heat  which  generated  the  initial  wave,  thencefortb 
accompanies  its  rapid  Effusive  «Rreq>«  After  a  ^ 
momentary  pause,a  fresh  portion  of  heat  is  agaift 
imparted  to  the  contiguous  medium,  aad  the 
same  act  is  continuaUy  repeated  at  certais  regular 
intervais.  The  mass  of  air,  withcrut  sens3>Iy* 
chan^ng  its  place,  suffers  cndy  a  slight  fluctuatioik 
as  it  successively  feds  the  partiiad  swdl  ^  but  the 
heat  attached  to  tfab  state  of  dSatatioa  is  actually 
transported,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  sound. 
Nor  is  the  motion  oi  tfaeaSrial  pulses  in  any  vtmBf 
surable  degree  retarded  by  the  adhencm  of  the 
matter  of  heat^  which  k  of  such  extreme  tenuity, 
dsat,  if  not  detuned  aasd  cramped  by  the  inerii0 
of  othev  bodies,  the  smallest  possible  ftNrce  is  suf- 
ficient to  impel  it  with  a  cderity  yet  much  infisr 
cior  to  that  of  light. 
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Tiie  ^me  [Mrincij^e  vnH  likewise  ezpbin  the 
cfepertioQ  of  coldL  For  tl^  atmo8]pheriG  particles 
fkit  come  in  contact  wilb^Huxqld  surface,  must 
safer  a  sudden  contraction,  which  will  shoot  its 
Tibratoty  influence  through  the  general  mas&: 
and  the  cold  wave  thms  excited  wUl,  in  its  spread- 
mg  tremulous  flight,  still  retain  the  same  distinc- 
tive character*  Each  of  the  minute  parcels  of 
^,  as  they  successively  feel  a  contractile  disposi- 
tion, will  suffsr  a  corresponding  depression  of 
teiBpcnture,  or  wiM  permit  a  certain  part  of  thdr 
heat  to  escape.  The  heat  so  liberated,  is  again 
instantly  absorbed  by  the  portion  of  air  next  be- 
hind, which,  having  contracted,  is  now  recover- 
ing its  tone.  Thou^  the  motion  of  the  aerial 
pulses,  tluo'efare,  is  the  same  as  in  the  former 
case,  yet  the  direction  of  the  subtle  element  of 
heat  is  exactly  reversed.  Heat  is,  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  sound,  conveyed  from  all  quarters  to  the 
cold  surface,  as  to  a  common  centre. 

These  internal  waves,  whether  of  the  quality  of 
hot  or  cold,  must  evidently  have  all  the  proper- 
tics  which  belong  to  elastic  pulsations.  Their 
fliotion  is  not  apparently  deranged  by  any  me^ 

R  2  chanical 
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chanical  agitation  of  the  atmosphere :  and  it  was 
found,  that  the  blowing  strongly  with  a  pair  of 
bellows  across  the  direction  of  the  undulatory 
current,  between  the  canister  and  the  reflector, 
did  in  no  perceptible  degree  affect  the  action  on 
the  focal  baU.  Each  wave,  or  hemispherical  shell, 
throiigh  the  whole  of  its  expansive  sweep,  retains 
the  same  absolute  excess  or  defect  of  heat.  But 
the  intensity  of  this  difference,  or  the  partial  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  temperature,  diminishing, 
therefore,  in  prc^rtion  as  they  spread,  must,  as 
in  the  case  of  radiations,  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  its  source*  It  is  not 
equal,  however,  in  all  directions ;  at  right  anglies 
to  the  eliciting  ^surface,  the  power  is  greatest,  and 
regularly  declines  on  either  side  as  the  cosine  of 
obliquity.  The  shell  of  aerial  pulsation,  it  was 
shown,  is  not  uniformly  condensed  or  dilated, 
but  after  the  law  now  stated  :  and  these  theore- 
tical conclusions  were  abundantly  confirmed  by 
experimetit.  Nor  wiU  the  force  or  character  of 
the  undulations  be  altered  in  any  respect,  by 
traversing  air  of  a  very  different  or  irregular  tem-r 
perature.    Each  distinct  portion  of  that  medium, 

being' 
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lidng  successivdy  affected  with  a  disposition  to 
expand  or  contract,  will  likewise,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, assume  the  appropriate  excess  or  defect  of 
heat.  A  wave,  for  instance,  that  is  originally  hot, 
-mH  always  be  hotter  than  the  mass  of  fluid 
through  which  it  travels :  in  fact,  it  will  only 
superadd,  in  its  passage,  a  certain  measure  of  di»- 
latation  or  of  heat;  and  whether  it  encounters 
hot  or  cold  streams,  it  will  preserve  the  same  re- 
lative excess  of  temperature.  This  deduction  was 
entirdy  consonant  to  observation :  for,  having 
placed  the  canister  and  the  reflector  upon  two 
tables  a  little  separate,  and  holding  a  red-hot  po* 
ker  stretched  across,  and  somewhat  below  the  va- 
cant space,  the  effect  on  the  focal  ball  was  not 
thereby  at  all  changed ;  nor  could  the  smallest 
alteration  be  perceived,  when  a  block  of  ice  was 
suspended  above  the  course  of  the  aerial  waves  to 
the  reflector* 

Those  waves,  therefore,  spread  without  inter- 
ruption or  modification  of  any  kind  from  the 
state  of  the  intervening  fluid.  But  when,  in  their 
progress,  they  strike  against  a  firm  obstade,  they 
undergo  a  very  material  change.    This  obstade 

R  3  produces 
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produces  an  effect  contrary,  yet  analogous,  to  that 
of  the  exciting  sur^^ce ;  for,  absorixng  more  or 
less  the  heat  of  the  impitigingivave,  it  iiiminishcs 
{H'oportionally  the  mis^sure*  Cff  intensity  or  rarc- 
£u:tipn }  and  the  wave,  so  enfeebled,  next  suffin 
reflection.  If  the  reflecting  surface  is  an  exact 
plane,  the  hot  pulses  will  preserve  the  same  mu* 
tual  divergency;  but  if  it  has  a  suhaMe  concavity, 

mm 

they  will  tend  to  some  fbcus,  and  consequently 
will  agwi  converge  and  unite  their  accufindated 
power;  In  thus  concentrating  themselves,  theif 
heat  or  dilatation,  collected  into  a  narrow  space, 
must  have  its  intensity,  or  dts  temperature,  in  a 
corresponding  degree  augmented.  But 'the  re^ 
flection  of  those  pulses  i^  not  perfbrmtd  with 
geometrical  accuracy ;  it  is  affected  by  a  t^eftain 
small  aberraHon,  arising,  as  was  shown,  fh>in  the 
limited  vdocity  of  sound.  And  such  result  ac- 
cords perJFectly  with  observation.  I  need  scarcdy 
remark,  that  the  same  mode  of  ai^gtunent  wiO 
conversely  apply  to  the  partial  absorptipn,  and 
the  subsequent  reflection,  of  cold  pulses. 

The  particles  of  air  contiguous  to  2»;  hot  ^urfacQ 
must  evidently  receive  the  same  ;charge  of  heat, 
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aad  this  acquired  tempera^re  will  dccetmine  the 
fwwer  of  tbeur  remote  pulses.  Accor4ing|ly,  it: 
ftrai  found,  that  the  impression  made  upon  the 
focal  ball  is  always  proportional  to  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  canister  and  that 
of  die  surrounding  atmosphere.  When  a  pulse 
is  once  excited,  the  s^^tion  will  continue  for 

some  time  after  its  cause  ha$  ceased  to  operate. 

» 

Hence  we  are  not  warranted  to  conclude^  that  aU 
the  consecutive  pulses  afe  efficacious.  The  hot 
waves  may  succeed  each  other,  at  greater  or 
^riborter  intervals,  according  to  circumstances 
Their  formation  depends  on  the  sympathetic 
eaeigy  of  the  primary  conterminous  surface;  for 
aS  comnMUucation  of  heat  is  jneoeasarily  preceded 
by  some  vibratory  movement.  If  the  air  is  di- 
vided from  the  hot  mass  by  a  wide  Emit,  the 
firdttsive  puke  will  be  comparatively  slower.  The 
disposition  of  the  cxctdiig  sur£ice  to  impart  its 
iieat,  must  evidently  be  more  languid  in  propoi^ 
tion  tp  the  dutance,  however  mimite,  of  that  n> 
ceptivc  fluid :  and,  in  eirery  case  where  the  same 
£orcc  is  exerted,  the  time  of  a  pidsadcm  is  directly 
as  ILbe  space  lying  between  the  extreme  affe<^ 

m 
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points.  Thus,  the  surface  of  the  canister  may 
deposit  its  heat  as  fast  almost  as  -  the  pulses  would 
succeed  each  other  in  the  surrounding  sdr ;  or  it 
may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  make  those  deposits 
but  at  considerable  intervals.  Hence  the  tremu- 
lous rays  excited  in  the  elastic  medium,  will  either 
have  each  consecutive  pulse  charged  with  heat,  or 
only  certain  favoured  pulses  which  follow  at  some 
regular  distances. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  mode  of  operation  by 
which  a  vitreous  and  a  metallic  surface  produce 
their  very  different  effects  in  discharging*  heat. 
This  curious  fact  was  brought  out  at  an  early 
stage  of  our  inquiry,  and  we  have  since  had  fre* 
quent  occasion  to  refer  to  it  as  involving  an  im* 
portant  prindple.  It  was  observed,  in  general,  that 
*  those  surfaces  owe  their  distinct  qualities,  with 
respect  to*  heat,  to  the  different  measures  of  their 
approach  to  the  contiguous  atmosphere.  Physi- 
cal contact  implies  a  finite  interval  of  division, 
and  is  therefore  susceptible  of  various  degrees  of 
approximation.  When  no  extraneous  power  19 
applied,  the  proximity  of  the  bounding  surfaces 
will  be  determined  merely  by  their  affinity  or 
.    .  mutual 
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fimtual  attraction*    But  the  strong  affinity  of  air 
to  glass  is  shown  by  a  variety  of  faicts.    A  glass 
vessel,  after  having  been  cracked,  is  yet  oftea 
perfectly  air-tight,  a  property  not  observed  under 
similar  circumstances  in  one  of  metal*    A  thin 
film  of  air  insinuates  itself  into  the  crevice,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  dislodged  without  introducing 
some  liquid  which  has  a  still  superior  attraction 
for  glass.  In  like  manner  does  air  seem  to  adhere 
obstinately  to  the  inside  of  a  barometric  tube ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  boiling  the  included  mer- 
cury, in  order  to  expel  the  latent  fluid.    Glass 
exhibits  a  remarkable  power  of  abstracting  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  before  it  is  completely  humid, 
or  has  attained  the  point  of  saturation  :  and  that 
prqperty  argues  the  very  close  proximity  of  air 
to  the  surfatce  of  the  confining  glass,  else  this 
could  not  exert  such  a  prepoUent  force  of  attrac- 
tion*   But  the  inference  which  we  draw  is  capa* 
ble  of  a  more  direct  and  conclusive  proof.    It  was 
found,  that  a  metallic  surface,  when  striated  or 
covered  with  fine  parallel  furrows,  has  its  powjsp: 
of  discharging  heat  more  than  doubled.    An  ob* 
vious  consequence,  however,  of  this  change,  is 

the 
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tlie  productioa  of  a  closer^  though  a  psurdal  conw 
tact  with  the  atmoq;>here.  The  muldpliea  slender 
ridges,  protruding  themselves  bef  ond  the  ordt* 
Baiy  limit,  must  obtain  an  approximation  to  the 
encircling  medium,  analogous  to  that  of  ^aasu 
Nor  will  the  e£fect  of  this  contracted  proximity 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  remotenew 
of  the  corresponding  furrows.  The  contact  of 
air  with  glass,  and  that  with  metal,  seem  to  oc- 
cupy the  two  extremes :  in  the  former,  the  ac- 
tion is  scarcely  augmented  by  a  nearer  appmch  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  sensibly  diminished  by 
enlarging  the  distance.  The  power  of  glass  to 
emit  heat,  appears  nowise  akered  by  having  iu 
surface  filled  with  regular  scratches.  To  conceive 
the  effect  of  that  process  on  a  plate  of  metal^  let 
us  suppose  those  raised  flutings  to  acquire  only  half 
the  energy  of  glass,  or  four  times  that  of  a  smooth 
metallic  surface*  The  one-half  of  the  striated  smv 
face,  being  composed  of  prominences,  will,  there- 
fore, have  an  action  equal  to  4  x  if  or  s,  and 
the  other  hal^  consisting  of  similar  cavidest  wiU 
have  an  action  less  tjhan  one-half,  and  which  may 
be  reckoned  at  onc^third,  or  op^f ourtb.  Thvs  the 

(Tpmpound 
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result  is  2^  or  a|,  bdng  rather  mora 
than  douUe  the  simple  effect  of  a  smooth  metsdltc 
surfabce.  But  if  the  quantity  of  protuberant  mat«» 
ter  be  diminished,  its  peculiar  energy  will  become 
again  enfeebled  or  destroyed.  Thus,  when  a  stri« 
ated  metallic  surface  is  likewise  farrowed  across* 
its  power  tx>  discharge  heat  is  almost  the  same  as 
if  it  were  wholly  smooth. 

Thb  reasoning  appears  abundantly  satis&ctory  s 
bat  it  receives  ample  confirmation  from  the  ezpe^i 
riments  made  on  thin  plates,  which  give  a  singu« 
lar  precision  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject.  Tin-foil^ 
whose  thickness  exceeds  not  the  6ooth  part  of  an 
inch,  attached  to  the  glass  ^e  of  the  canister,  was 
found  to  discharge  heat  unth  the  same  power  as 
the  mitt  tin  surface.  When  a  coat  of  silver  leaf, 
only  tile  t5o^oooth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
wtu(  applied  however  to  the  g^ass,  that  power 
seemed  to  be,  though  in  a  very  small  degree,  aug* 
mented.  The  action  of  the  subjacent  vitreous 
surfstce  was  therefore  scarcely  fdt  at  the  distance 
of  the  1 50,000th,  but  did  not  at  all'  penetrate  so 
ftr  as  the  6ooth  part  of  an  inch.  Tet  with  succe&t 
(^  coalings  of  isinglass,  from  the  miHi<Hxth  to 

the 
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the  200th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  applied  ta 
the  tin  side  of  the  canister,  a  series  of  regular  in^ 
creasing  effects  was  traced.  The  energy  of  a  me- 
tallic surface  has  consequently  such  enlarged  li« 
vnits,  and  extends  at  least  to  the  200th  part  of  an 
inch.  By  its  repulsive  force,  the  .atmospheric 
boundary  is  made  to  retire  before  the  coating. 
Hie  distance  of  that  boundary  from  the  external 
surface  must  be,  therefore,  determined  by  the 
excess  of  the  metallic  limit  above  the  thickness 
of  the  isinglass.  As. this  coating  increases  in 
thickness,  it  continually  approaches  nearer  to  the 
conterminous  air,  and,  with  relation  to  heat,  it 
hence  partakes  more  and  more  of  the  quality  of 
-glass  or  pigment.  In  every  case,  the  power  of  a 
surface  either 4o  discharge  or  absorb  beat,  seems 
to  be  inversely  as  its  width  of  separation  from 
the  contiguous  medium. 

But  the  views  now  stated  will  be  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  the  help  of  diagrams.  The 
comparative  approximations  of  metal  and  glass 
to  the  air  that  bounds  them,  are  represented  in 
figures  1 8  and  1 9 ;  in  which  AB  denotes  the  hot 
or  cold  surface,  and  C  D  its  atmospheric  limit. 

The 
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•The  vacant  interval  is,  for  the  sake  of  distinct** 
ness,  magnified  i  oo  tim^s,  and  the  other  figures 
arc  delineated  after  the    same   enlarged    scalei^ 
Figures  20  and  2 1  exhibit  coats  of  isinglass  applied 
to  metallic  surfaces,  where  C  D,  as  before,  repre- 
sents the  confines  of  the  air,  and  £  F  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  isinglass,  which,  from  its  greater 
^     thickness,  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  that  boun- 
dary in  fig.  21  than  in  fig^.  20.  Figure  22  expresses 
a  striated  or  fluted  surface  of  metal.    If  a  plane 
be  supposed  to  bisect  those  prominences,  or  rathet 
to  pass  through  their  centre  of  gravity,  the  at* 
mospheric  limit  C  D  will  recede  from  this  to  its 
proper  distance.    The  interval  that  divides  C  D 
from  the  base  A  B,  will  therefore  be  somewhat 
increased ;  but  the  protuberant  parts  of  £  F  wiM 
obtain  a  close  and  artificial  approximation  to  the 
contiguous  air.    If  these  asperities  are  unusually 
sharp,  they  may  even  penetrate  so  far  as  to  dis- 
turb the  atmospheric  boundary,  and  give  it^  ia 
some  measure,  an  undulous  contour.    And  such 
must  always  be  the  effect  of  a  vitreoys  surface 
when  striated;  for,  in  this  case,  the  action  being 
coj^ned  within  a  very  narrovr  space,  the  more 

distant 
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distant  parts  of  the  g^  hsnre  no  mfliicncr  to  lo- 
lance  the  incgnalitiq.  Figure  23  denotes  a  soifine 
of  that  Idnd^  and  the  waved  line  C  D  ukfutams 
the  contiguous  atmospheric  limit*  Thus  no^ao- 
tual  aj^roach  is  now  made  to  the  surroonding. 
medium^  and  consequently  no  alteration  of  power 
is  produced* 

The  various  di^odtion  of  bodies  to  emit  heat 
is,  therefore,  derived  from  the  diversified  quality 
0f  thdr  contact  with  the  surrounding  air.  Whea 
there  is  an  intimate  approach  of  the  adjacent 
houndaricSf  the  fits  of  emission  succeed  each  other 
with  rai»dity ;  but  if  the  space  of  separation,  is 
considerabfe,  they  will  follow  slowly,  and  at  great 
intervals.  A  hot  surface  of  ^bss  makes  its  dcpo» 
uts  on  the  contiguous  layer  of  atmosphere  about 
eight  times  fiuter  than  one  of  metal :  and  the 
sums  of  these-  successive  decrements,  or  the  total 
^lantities  of  heat  discharged  by  pulsatiiHi,  nmst 
consequendy  have  that  relative  prc^rtion.  But 
the  same  principle  explains  likewise  the  various 
^Mitude  of  different  substances  to  receive  or  ab^ 
•orb  Iicat  fvom  the  impinging  aerial  waves.  A 
pur£tce  of  metal  is  in  a  comfition  to  sympathise 

with 
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with  tlie  sttccessiTe  appubes  eight  times  sdklomer 
than  ODC  of  glass.  Its  receptive  power,  therefore^ 
acts  only  during  one  dghth  part  of  the  time  in 
wMch  that  of  the  latter  is  exerted.  Hence,  winle 
a  surfece  of  glass  or  paper  s^sorbs  almost  the 
whole  of  the  incident  heat,  a  metalUc  surface  does 
not  scarcely  detain  the  eighth  part  of  it,  but  suf* 
fcrs  the  remainder  to  be  reflected.  Hence,  too, 
&e  influence  of  a  coat  of  isbg^s  ap{diied  toa 
necolums  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  refiec# 
tkui;  for  it  occasions  an  approxhnatton  of  the 
atmcqpheric  boimdary^  and  consequently  aug* 
ments  the  pre?ious  absorption  of  heait.  These 
ffims  were  found,  according  to  their  several  de<* 
graes  of  thickness^  to  produce  an  extended  series 
of  cfiects..  If  a  speculum  has  its  %\xrhct  fiSk4 
widi  parallel  scratches,  they  not  only  disturif 
somewhat  the  regularity  of  reflecticin^  but  dimi« 
tik^  itSx  power  by  their  closer  proximity  to  the 
contiguous  air. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  that- any  sur&ce^ 
Wiiether  it  receives  or  ^scbarges  heat,  acts  by  a 
nmukaneous  impresrion  over  the  wh<4e  extent  of 
kft  atmospheric  boundary.    If  the  particles  of  this 

contiguous 
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contigaous  stratum  were  all  equally  and  at  once 
afiectedy  they  would,  by  their  joint  influence,! 
produce  only  a  general  pulsation  directly  fbr^ 
wards,  without  any  degree  of  divergency  or  de^ 
viation  whatever,  except  near  the  edges^  In  the 
next  range  of  air,  each  particle,  being  urged  hf  a 
combination  of  oblique  forces,* proceeding  fromr 
numerous  collateral  points,  would  acquire  a  rc^^u^ 
hr  impulsion  in  the  line  perpendicular  to  theil^ 
plane.  The  same  efiEect  would  be  repeated  ia 
every  successive  layer ;  and  consequently  thw 
supposition  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  difiu- 
ttive  radiation  which  experiment  shows  actually 
to  obtain.  The  phacnomena  require  us  to  admiK 
a  multiplicity  of  distinct  centres  of  undulation. 
These  must  be  disparted  at  certain  comparatively 
wide  intervals  over  the  atmospheric  boundary^ 
Each  initial  particle  then  will  act  on  the  cluster  of 
points  immediately  before  it,  and  excite  those 
various  and  dispersive  pulses  which  are  found  to 
take  place.  Nor  will  the  impressions,  springing 
from  such  divided  sources,  at  all  derange  or  mo« 
dify  each  other's  effects.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
CMnprehend  this  statement,  but  fig.  24.  exhibits 

it 
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it  to  the  senses.  The  circular  space  represents 
the  bounding  stratum  of  air,  and  the  numerous 
dotes  arranged  at  equal  distances,  denote  the  sa- 
lient molecules,  w  the  centres  of  vibratcnry  dota- 
tion. 

^There  are  even  data  sufficient  for  assigning  the 
proportion  of  thoise  enei'getic  molecules 'to  the 
cxpsinse  of  atmosj^^c  surface  in  which  thq^  are 
disposed.  It  was  already  noticed,  and  will  be 
fiilly  proved  in  the  sequel,  that  the  waste  of  heat 
by  pulsation  from  a  psdnted  canister  is  the  same 
as  if  it  wcfre  transported,  by  the  successive  encir- 
ding  shells  of  air,  raised  constantly  to  that  tem- 
perature, and  receding  with  a  velocity  of  one  foot 
in  about  six  minutes.  But  this,  heat  is  actually 
conveyed  away  with  the  swiftness  of  sound,  or  at 
the  rate  of  1143  feet  in  a  second.  <£ach  vibrat- 
ing ray,  however,  is  only  charged  through  half 
its  length;  for,  in  every  species  of  wav^,  ,the  de- 
pressions are  equal  to  the  corresponding  eleva- 
tions.  With  the  half  of  that  velocity,  or  571 
feet  in  a  second,  it  would  therefore  have  produced 
the  same  effect,  if  it  were  unifoi^nly  heated.  Hence 
the  dispersed  physical  points,  by  which  only  the 

S  heat 
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lot  is  canmnmicated,  or  firom  wUdi  k  is  re- 
€)dv€d,*-r4rr  iMiil«r  m  papu  vMsto  l^^HonA  be  to 
the  whok  stratom  of  ^  in  wliidi  thef  floaty  in 
tbc  ratio  of  i  to  360  X  57I9  m  must  CQSsdtate 
onljr  the  A05,56oth  part  of  that  extended  flm. 

If  we  regard  Aose  centres  of  pobatioQ)  or  e&er- 
gedc  molecuicg^  as  oidf  nunute  drdes,  it  will  be  a 
tagf  to  detemune  the  propwdoo  of  their  ^Bame* 
ters  to  their  nmtiud  distanccfc  Bdng  ami^ed 
with  perfect  symmetry^  their  lines  of  junction 
must  evidently  form  a  system  of  ecjoihteral  tri« 
an^es.  Each  ai^  will  be  occu{ned  fay  a  sextant; 
and  since  three  sextants  conqKne  a  semidrde^ 
the  dementary  semidrde  D  £  F  ^see  %»  ^5.) 
mnst  amount  to  the  2059560th  part  of  the 
correlative  equJhteral  triangle  ACB.  But  the 
surfiux of  thb  tlriang^ b  eq[ttal  to  i  4/  I  X  AB^; 
and  the  area  of  the  semicirde  D  £  F  b  equal  to 
I  V  X  A  D^^  «*  denoting  the  ratio  of  the  cEameter 
to  its  drcumfierence*  Omsequendy,  the  send* 
drde  b  to  the  equilateral  triangle  as  fir  x  A  D* 

btoi^l  X  AB%orasA]>bto^  •  I   X 

•. 

AB».    Whence—  ^  i  X  ^i  =  ^oStS^'^*  ^^ 
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— ^  =  V  •  f  X  205,560  =  745^689,  and  there. 

A.B  ■  ■  Mi  ^ 

fore  -j^  :=:  ^  745,6^^  s=  863  {.    Thus,  the  ra- 

dius  of  each  pulifttory  circle  amounts  not  to  the 
Sooth  part  of  their  mutual  distance* 

Such,  then,  is  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the 
hot  or  cold  vibrating  molecules  of  our  atmosphere 
seem  capable  of  being  condensed.  The  degree 
of  their  condensation  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  proximity  of  the  exciting  or  absorbing 
surfaice :  it  proceeds  undoubtedly  from  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  medium,  and  may  differ  materially  in 
each  distinct  species  of  gas.  To  trace  its  intimate 
cauie,  indeed,  is  perhaps  no  more  possible  than 
to  discover  the  sources  of  some  of  the  most  or- 
dinary properties  of  bodies.  But  although  those 
efficient  particles  are  capable  only  of  a  certain 
degree  of  mutual  approximation,  they  will  ad- 
mit of  an  unlimited  distension.  In  propagating 
their  energy,  the  rays  of  vibration  continually 
spread ;  nor  is  their  divergency  ever  compensated 
by  any  subsequent  concentration.  The  density  of 
the  hot  paltides  collected  even  in  the  focus  of  the 
speculum,  must  be  always  inferior  to  that  which 

S  2  was 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


T  HAVE  now  discussed  at  considerable  length 
^  the  mode  of  operation  by  which  heat  is  dis* 
charged  or  communicated  through  the  agency  of 
aerial  pulsation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate 
the  different  degrees  of  contact  or  mutual  prozi« 
mity  which  obtain  in  nature,  and  to  ascertain 
their  relative  influence  in  moulding  that  abstruse 
and  singular  process^  One  leading  prindple  is 
nmfc  to  connect  the  various  facts ;  and  the  perfect 
agreement  of  theory  with  observation  seems 
to  confirm  its  justness  in  the  completest  manner. 
Tet  I  will  not  dissemble  that  the  explication 
advanced  requires  some  stretch  of  thought  to 
comprehend  it  rightly,  and^  although  consistent 
in  all  its  parts,  it  rather  appears  to  savour  of  ex- 
cessive subtlety  and  refinement.  Such,  however, 
is  necessarily  the  character  of  every  strict  inquiry 
into  the  properties  of  the  internal  motions  of 
fluids.    The  imagination,  unassisted  by  the  direct 

S  J  appeal 
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appeal  of  right  or  touch,  is  apt  to  be  fiitigaed  and 
bewfldered  by  their  multiplicity  and  unayoidafak 
complication. 

But  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  heat 
through  the  atmosphere  is  not  yet  exhausted*  A 
variety  of  ulterior  questions  sliD  present  them- 
selves  to  our  research,  b  aerial  pulsation  the 
only  mean  by  which  a  substance  diqierses  its 
heat  ?  If  some  other  mode  besides  exists,  is  air 
in  thb  case  likewise  the  active  instrument?  Is 
that  dissipation  at  all  accderated  by  the  mechip 
oical  agitation  of  the  surrounding  fluid?  And 
does  its  efficacy  in  any  degree  depend  on  the  naF 
ture  or  qualities  of  the  hot  surface  ?  If  a  l^pdy 
lost  its  heat  by  the  single  agency  of  atmoq)heric 
pulses,  no  alteration  of  effect  could  residt  from 
the  play,  however  rapid,  of  the  circumfluent  me- 
Tet  there  is  scarcely  an  observation  more 
than  the  remarkable  influence  of  currents 
of  air  in  cooling  a  surface  over  which  they  pass. 
On  a  larger  scale,  the  action,  in  that  respect,  of 
furious  sweeping  winds  is  prodigious.  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  infer,  in  addition  to  the  species 
of  disperaon  already  investigatedt  the  existence 

of 
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of  anotb^r  mode  of  cUssipatiQn^  produced  by  the 
frequent  renewal  of  the  contiguous  air,  of  which 
the  several  portions,  as  they  successively  aj^ly 
themselves  to  the  surfice,  imbibe,  and  then  carry 
off  its  excess  of  heat.  But  to  devekpe  fully  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  this  secondary  process^ 
demands  sonie  closer  examination. 

Though  the  power  of  abstracting  heat  frc«i 
2^  body  may  continue  the  same,  its  effect  will 
rq^ularly  diminish.  The  portion  of  heat  which 
!»  at  each  succeeding  instant  transferred,  musk 
eyidently  bear  a  relation  to  the  whole  quantity^ 
or  to  the  excess  of  temperature  :^bove  that  of  thf 
suiiounding  fluid.  But  this  variable  waste  or 
abstraction  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  actual 
measures  ci  heat,  or  the  corresponding  tempenu 
tures  observed  at  certain  limited  periods.  The 
problem  is  of  the  same  kind  precisely  as  one  that 
occurs  in  dynamics,  and  whicht  ui  most  caseSt 
admits  of  an  $asy  solution ;  namely » to  determine, 
at  any  interval  of  tifne^  the  velocity  of  ^  point 
whose  motion  b,  after  some  given  law,  continue 
ally  retarded.  It  is  assumed  as  a  general  principle, 
th^t  U^e  dea^m^ts  of  heat  are  proportional  to  the 

8  4  difference 
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cBfierence  of  temperature  of  the  conterminous 
surfaces.  On  this  supposition,  the  successive  tern* 
peratures  of  a  substance  exposed  to  cool,  would, 
at  equal  periods,  form  a  descending  geometrical 
progression;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
such  a  series,    that  the  difierence  between  any 
term  and  the  one  next  to  it,  is  always  propor* 
tional  to  the  term  itself.    Thus,  if  a  body  lost 
every  minute  the  hundredth  part  of  its  heat,  or 
rather  its  excess  of  temperature  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere ;  at  the  end  of  the  first 
minute,  it  would  still  contain  the  -2^th  part  of 
the  whole ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  minute,  the 
.^th  part  of  this,  or  (/^)*;  at  the  end  of  the 
third  minute,  only  (y—)^  j  and  so  extended  with 
the  several  powers  of  the  radical  fraction.    Con- 
sequently,  the  time  elapsed,  or  the  interval  be- 
tween any  two  terms,  is  always  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  their  indexes,  or  that  of  their 
logarithms.     If,  in  this  instance,  the  body  had 
continued  to  discharge  its  heat  with  the  same 
profusion  as  at  first,  the  whole  would  have  been 
spent  in  the  space  of  loo  minutes.    This  number 
13  the  reciprocal  of  tItttj  which  expresses  the  rate 

of 
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of  coofing,  OT  the  firigorific  eaergy :  I  shall,  for 
Tiraait  of  a  better  term,  therefore,  denominate  it 
the  range  of  cooling.  If  the  body  had  cooled 
twice  as  fast  as  we  have  now  supposed,  its  tern* 
perature,  at  the  lapse  of  each  minute,  would 
Jiave  been  represented  by  the  series  |^,  (yOS 
(j^yj  &c*  But  if  it  had  cooled  uniformly  after 
that  rate,  the  temperature  sinking  successively 

to  44'  f^>  T^'  ^^*»  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  reached  the  li» 
mit  of  equilibrium  in  50  minutes,  which  conse* 
quently  denotes  the  range.  This  range  of  cool- 
ing has  therefore  the  same  ratio  to  the  interval  of 
time  ^between  any  two  temperatures,  that  unit 
has  to  the  difference  of  their  corresponding  loga^ 
rithms  on  the  Neperian  scale,  or  that  •4342945^ 
the  modulus  of  the  system,  has  to  the  difference 
of  their  conunon  logarithms.  The  anti-logarithm, 
or  the  number  corresponding  to  the  logarithm,  of 
the  modulus  J  or  the  nwdular  rathj  is  2.7 1828 18, 
whose  reciprocal,  or  •3678794,  must  express  the 
temperature  at  which  the  body  will  arrive  during 
the  range  of  cooling,  or  in  the  time  that  would 
have  been  required  for  the  dissipation  of  its  whole 
heat,  if  it  had  descended  by  a  simple  arithmetical 

progression. 
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progression.  It  hence  appevs,  that  more  than 
one*third  of  the  heat  still  remains  after  the  time 
due  to  an  uniform  series  is  elapsed  '^  or  if,  by  app- 
plying  the  doctrine  of  continued fractUns^  we  con^ 
vert  the  modular  ratio  into  its  approximate  values^ 
we  shall  find  that  -^^  or  still  more  accurately, 
T7Ti  ^^  denote  the  remaining  portion  of  heau|^ 
after  the  expiration  of  that  ftiU  period.  A  ready 
method,  therefore,  offers  itself  for  discovering 
the  rate  of  cooling,  and  without  any  computai^ 
tion :  it  is,  to  watch  the  time  when  the  tempera^ 

ft 

ture  b  reduced  to  the  -rh^  P"^  ^  ^^  whole^ 
But  the  comparative  degree  of  fngorifiic  ener^. 
is  conveniently  inferred,  ft'om  the  time  wherdn 
on^-half  of  the  heat  is  lost,  and  which  may  be 
found  either  by  observation,  or  by  an  easy  loga* 
rithmic  analogy.  Thi^  btter  mode  I  very  fte- 
quently  used. 

A  geometrical  progression,  though  perpetually 
diminishing,  is  never  extinguished;  and  there^ 
fore  it  is  impossible  for  a  body  once  heated,  after 
any  lapse  of  time,  absolutely  to  regain  its  e^ui- 
Kt^rium.    Thus,  though  the  range  of  cooling  has 

been  quintupled,  the  tVt^  P^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  7^ 

remadns  i 
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remains ;  and  even  after  it  is  repeated  ten  times, 
tliere  still  subsists  a  residue  equal  to  the  -^^th 
part  of  the  whole.  Experience  confirms  in  gene- 
ral the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  But  it  was 
remarked  formerly,  that  infinite  divisibility  be- 
longs only  to  mathematical  conceptions,  and  is 
utterly  excluded  from  the  physical  world.  Uk 
the  changes  in  nature  are  accomplished  by  certain 
fucoessive  steps. 

The  preceding  conclusions  evidently  rest  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
the  decrements  of  heat  are  uniformly  propoc* 
tional  to  the  corresponding  temperatures.  This 
b  certainly  true  in  the  communication  of  heat 
among  sdid  bodies,  and  in  its  dispersion  by  the 
vehide  of  aerial  pulses.  Whether  it  holds  equally 
in  all  cases,  must  be  the  subject  of  patient  in- 
quiry. If  the  frigorific  energy  proves  to  be  vari* 
able,  it  will  be  requisite  to  observe  the  variations 
of  temperature  at  short  intervals.  According  to 
circumstances,  I  noted  the  quantities  with  dif* 
ferent  frequency :  at  every  two  minutes,  perhaps,  ' 
or  only  after  the  qpace  of  an  hour. — ^These  re- 
marks being  premised,  I  now  resume  the  experi- 
mental investigation* 
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EXPERIMENT  XLIU. 

In  a  dose  room  without  a  fire,  having  placed 
a  thin  hollow  globe  of  planished  tin,  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  with  a  narrow  neck,  on  a  slen- 
der metal  frame  or  stool,  and  resting  against  the 
sharp  edge,  I  filled  it  with  warm  water,  and  in- 
serted  a  thermometer.  The  air  of  the  room  was 
perfectly  steady,  and  at  the  temperature  of  15 
degrees  centigrade.  I  noticed  carefully  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ball  in  cooling :  from  the  station  of 
35^,  till  the  internal  thermometer  sunk  to  the 
middle  point,  or  a$%  the  time  elapsed  was  156 
minutes.  I  next  painted  the  surface  of  the  baU 
with  a  coat  of  lamp4>lack,  and  again  filling  it 
with  warm  water,  scrupulously  repeated  the  ex* 
periment.  The  same  effect  was  now  produced, 
or  one-half  of  the  heat  expended,  in  the  space 
of  only  8 1  minutes. 

Augmenting  those  results  in  the  proportion  oE 
the  logarithm  of  a  to  the  modulus  of  the  system, 
or  of  70  to  loi,  we  deduce  the  range  of  cooling, 
or  the  time  in  which  the  globular  mass  would 

have 
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have  spent  its  whole  diarge  of  heat,  if  it  had 
continued  to  sn£kr  the  same  uniform  diminution 
as  at  first.    With  the  mttallic  surface  that  limk 
was  therefore  225  minutes,  and  with  the  painted 
surface  117  minutes ;  in  other  words,  the  former 
must  have  lost  every  minute  the  225th  part  of 
its  heat,  and  the  latter  the  1 1 7th  part  only*    But 
if  the  heat  were  abstracted  by  the  sin^e  action  of 
aerial  pulses,  the  metallic  surface  ought  of  course 
to  cool  eight  times  slower  than  the  painted  one» 
or  expend  only  the  936th  part  of  its  charge  each 
minute.    Its  actual  rate  of  cooling,  however,  b 
more  than  four  times   greater,  and  therefore 
4ome  other  cause  must  necessarily  have  joined  its 
influence  to  accelerate  the  dissipation.    Whether 
this  auxiliary  power  is  exerted  equally  on  either 
kind  of  surface,  or  in  what  proportions  it  distri^ 
butes  itself,  must  be  discovered  by  other  means* 
But  the  experiment,  considered  in  itself,  claims 
our  attention  not  less  than  by  the  consequences 
which  it  involves.    The  application  of  a  coat  of 
pigment  to  a  metallic  surface,  instead  of  retard* 
ing  the  effect,  almost  doubles  its  discharge  of  heat. 
This  fact,  equally  curious  and  important,  is  most 

contrary 
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contmy  to  the  prevalent  notioiis,  and  seems  noC 
to  have  been  hitherto  observed.  Had  the  reverse 
taken  place,  we  should  liave  readily  satisfied  our- 
selves with  attributing  it  to  the  dow  conducdr^ 
quafity  of  the  superficial  crust,  which  might  ob- 
itroct  the  passage  of  heat  to  the  encircling  at- 
mosphere. In  reality,  the  coat  of  lamp-Uack  has 
some  influence  to  impede  the  process  of  cool- 
ing, yet  comparatively  in  a  very  small  degree. 
Nay,  a  tin  canister,  filled  with  hot  water,  will 
cool  considerably  fiister  after  it  is  covered  with 
flannel,  and  would  require  the  farther  addition 
of  one  or  two  folds  to  make  it  cool  at  the  same 
rate  as  before ;  the  profuse  energy  of  its  unlne* 
tallic  surface  being  then  compensated  by  the  re* 
tardation  arising  from  the  thickness  of  the  spongy 
mass.  These  remarkable  facts  bid  defiance  to  the 
sort  of  loose  philosophy,  which,  without  requir* 
ing  any  exertion  of  mind,  pretends  to  explain 
every  thing.  They  teach  us  the  necessity  of  a' 
sober  scepddsm,  and  demonstrate  the  ^eat  uti- 
lity of  extending  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  vari^ 
ous  popular  branches  of  physics. 

EXPERIMENT 
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EXPERIMENT  XLIV. 

Another  siimlar  ball  of  tin  being  provided^  eif^ 
acdy  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  I  filled  each 
with  warm  water,  inserted  its  thermometer,  and 
exposed  them  both  together  on  their  slender 
stools  out  of  doors  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 
As  I  was  anxious  to  preclude  every  drcumstance 
which  inight  duturb  thtf  accuracy  of  the  re* 
salts,  I  always  chose,  for  the«  time  of  m^ng 
the  obsenration,  the  approach  of  evemng,  when 
the  light  reflected  from  the  sky  had  become  so 
much  enfeebled  as  no  longer  to  produce  any  sa^^ 
ubk  calorific  effect.  From  the  moment  when 
the  thermometer  in  either  baU  stood  at  ao^  above 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  until  it  U« 
sected  that  interval,  or  had  sunk  lo  dqgrees,  die 
time  was  carefully  measured.  In  a  gentle  gale, 
the  dear  ball  was  found  to  lose  half  its  heat  in 
44^,  and  the  painted  one  in  the  space  o&  25'*  ^ 
a  pretty  strong  breeze,  the  times  elapsed  were  re- 
spectivdy  i23',^and  aoj'.  But  exposed  to  a  ve- 
hement wind,  the  times  required  were  only  9J' 

and  ^, 

It 
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It  is  indubitable,  therefore,  that  the  quick  re« 
sewal  of  the  contact  of  sdr  has  a  most  decided 
power  to  accelerate  the  cooling  of  a  body.  Tlur 
e£fect  is  likewise  apparently  the  same  upon  any 
kind  of  surface ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  change 
of  atmosphere  is  more  rapid,  and  its  influence 
of  course  predominates,  the  rate  of  cooling  ap- 
proaches to  equality*  Thus,  under  the  action  o£ 
a  very  high  wind,  the  difference  in  that  respect 
between  the  dear  and  the  painted  ball  did  not 
exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole. 

But  those  several  results  deserve  a  nearer  in* 
qpection.  In  the  first  observation,  the  ranges  of 
coolhig  that  belong  to  the  two  baBs  are  easily 
computed  to  be  63I'  and  50^'.  But  in  a  dose 
room,  the  ranges  were  respectivdy  ^25'  and  1 17'. 
Hence,  on  the  dear  ball,  the  gentle  current  of  air 
must  have  exerted  an  influence  expressed  by  the 


difference  of  the  two  fractions  -^^7-  and  -ssr  or 

it  must  every  minute  have  occasioned  an  addi- 
tional loss  of  the  S8{th  part  of  its  whole  heat. 
On  the  painted  ball  the  auxiliary  effect  of  ^at 

current,  or  -^^  —  -rrz-  amounts  to  the  88.8th 

part^ 
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party  bdng  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  last.  And 
if  we  pursue  the  comparison"  through  the  other, 
examples,  we  shall  find  the  frigorific  influence  o£ 
the  wind  surprizingly  equal  on  both  balls.  Thus, 
in  the  second  observation,  the  ranges  of  cooling 

are  33^2  and  29'.2;  but  ^,--^^  =  ~^nd 

^^ fJY  =  55-5-.     In  the  extreme  case,  the 

ranges  were  only  13 '.7  and  13';  and  consequently 
the  action  of  the  high  wind  on  the  clear  ball  was 

Dall  was  =: —  -^—    =  -r — '• 

15J  117  H.(i 

The  contact  of  fresh  portions  of  air  renewed  in 
quick  succes^on,  not  only,  therefore,  accelerates 
remarkably  the  cooling  of  bodies,  but  has,  in  tha^ 
process,  exactly  the  same  measure  of  effect  on  a 
surface  of  metal,  as  on  one  of  pigment.  These 
two  "kinds  of  surfaces  are  most  opposite  in  their 
relation  to  atmpspheric  pulses,  and  it  is  hence 
most  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  same  equa- 
lity of  influence  would  be  exerted  on  every  sur- 

* 

face  of  an  intermediate  species.  This  inference 
will  be  fully  confirmed  in  the  sequel.  But  the 
a^tation  of  the  atmosphere,  on  which  alone  de- 

T  pends 
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pendg  its  accelerating  effect,  might  also  be  prck 
dttced  by  other  causes  besides  mechanical  impul* 
sion.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  hot 
body  itself  will,  in  the  mere  act  of  cooling,  occa* 
sion  an  internal  motion,  however  partial  or  con« 
fined,  among  the  particles  of  air  situate  within 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  action  derived  from 
that  source,  and  which  is  necessarily  the  same 
whether  the  surface  consists  of  metal  or  pigment^ 
being  added  to  the  unequal  impressions  of  the  at- 
mospheric pulses,  their  combined  energies  must 
obviously  approach  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality* 
And,  should  the  auxiliary  effects  increase  in  the 
higher  temperatures,  when  the  heat  must  have 
more  efficacy  to  excite  the  surrounding  air,  thim 
conjecture  will  be  converted  into  certainty* 

EXPERIMENT  XLV. 

I  filled  the  same  two  balls  with  boiling  water« 
and  set  them  to  cool  as  before,  in  a  close  room. 
After  the  thermometer  came  to  stand  in  each  at 
92^,  or  80  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the 

furroui\ding  air,  I  observed  the  time  which  it  re- 

« 

quired  to  nnk  10  degrees.    With  the  dear  b«ll^ 

that 
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tint  inteival  was  15!  minutes  j   but,  with  the 
painted  ball^  it  was  only  10^  imnutes* 

These  results  being  augmented  in  the  propor« 
tion  of  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  80  and 
70,  the  compared  temperatures,  to  the  modulus 
of  the  system,  v^  ill  give  the  ranges  of  cooling  j 
which  are,  therefore,  respectively  iitf'  and  79'. 
Hence  the  process  of  refrigeration  has  been 
knuch  accelerated  in  both  balls :  in  the  clear  baU: 
the  rate  is  almost  doubled ;  and  m  the  painted 
one,  it  is  augmented  only  by  one«half*  The  heat 
has,  therefore,  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  gentle 
current  of  air,  in  giving  to  different  surfaces  a 
tendency  to  equalize  their  progress  in  coolings 
Thus,  at  a  low  temperature,  the  respective  rates 
of  the  dear  and  the  painted  ball  were  as  13  to 
a^i  but,  at  a  high  temperature,  they  were  as  15 
to  ip. 

But  we  may  now  distinguish  the  elements  of 
the  compounded  energy,  or  develope  the  separate 
influence  which  the  atmosphere  exerts,  by  touch, 
ftnd  by  pulsation.    The  fractions  ^^  and  -^  de- 

sate  the  respective  rates  of  co<^ng  between  the 

T  a  temperatures 


i 
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temperatures  of  20^  and  10^:  their  difierence,  or 
•~7 ,  will  consequently  express  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pulsatory  powers  that1)elong  to  the  me- 
tallic and  the  painted  surfaces.  The  seventh  part  of 

that  quantity,  or  r— g,  must  therefore  denote  the 

influence  of  a  surface  of  metal,  and  eight  times 

.  •  I 

this  again,  or  ^r^r,  must  denote  the  influence  of 

a  surface  of  pigment.  Hence  we  derive  the  effect 
due  to  the  repeated  contact  of  air ;  for  it  is  obvi- 
ously equal  to  ^  ~  A.  =  ^;  and  the  same 

1  1 

result  will  be  obtained  from  -r-rz-  —  2^177.     Bor 

117  '        21^5 

tween  the  temperatures  of  80^  and  70°,  we  have 
TTe'  —  F08  ~  1^'  ^^^  ^^^  efiect  of  atmospheric 

touch }  or,  —  —  2i3|  =  7^»  for  the  same,  be- 
ing  a  coincidence  sufficiently  near.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears, that  at  low  temperatures  the  portion  of 
heat  dissipated  from  a  painted  surface  by  the  rc^ 
petition  of  aerial  contact  is  somewhat  less,  and  in " 
high  temperatures  considerably  greater,  than 
what  is  3pent  by  pulsation. 

These  deductions  are  farther  elucidated  and 
confirmed  by  what  takes  place  on  the  immersion^ 

of 
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of  &ot  bodies  in  liquids.  It  was  proved,  that  the 
ciisdiarge  of  heat  by  pulsation  is  exclusively  the 
property  of  gaseous  fluids :  accordingly  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  surface  which  is  plunged  into 

water,  shows  no  effect  whatever  to  accel^ate  the 

»  * 

rapidity  of  its  cooling.  On  immersing  the  clear 
and  the  painted  ball  successively,  I  found  that 
they  lost  their  heat  exactly  with  the  same  degree 
of  facility.  In  like  manner,  a  large  glass  ball 
cooled  with  the  same  progress,  if  plunged, 
either  naked  or  encased  with  tin-foil.  Nor 
does  the  rate  of  cooling  continue  uniform,  but 
diminishes  very  perceptibly  as  the  temperature  is 
depressed.  This  fact  had  occurred  to  me  before 
the  experiments  now  related  were  made.  With 
a  view  to  discover  the  power  with  which  wa- 
ter conducts  heat,  I  fixed  a  differential  thermo- 
meter,  having  its  sentient  ball  of  black  glass,  in  a 
,  vertical  position  within  a  large  transparent  vessel, 
which  I  filled  with  cold  water  to  the  height  of 

j        two  or  three  inches  above  the  instrument,  and 
ii 

[  exposed  the  whole  apparatus  to  the  action  of  a 
j  bright  sun.  The  coloured  liquor  soon  mounted 
several  degrees  j  but,  on  decanting  off  the  water, 

T  3  and 
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aud  rcfiUiog  the  vessel  with  other  water  s»  hoi 
as  the  differential  thermometer  could  bear,  thero 
was  still  a  rise,  though  much  smaller  than  at  first. 
It  appeared  evident»  therefore,  that  the  beast  ia« 
cessantly  communicated  by  the  sokur  rays  to  ih« 
black  ball  is  faster  absorbed  or  consumed  by  hot» 
than  by  cold,  water«  But  the  saiae  coaclusioit 
was  derived  in  another  way. 

EXPERIMENT  XLVI, 

Employing  a  stop-watch  with  seconds  to  inea« 
(are  the  time,  I  {dunged  the  dear  four  inch  baB 
as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  centre  of  a  largie 
mass  of  water,  reduced  to  the  point  of  congela* 
tion.  Id  the  space  of  24.  seconds,  the  inserted 
thermometer  sank  from  90**  to  70*^;  but  138 
seconds  elapsed  while  it  sank  from  gf"  to  7% 

These  limits  of  temperature  are  proportioxuili 
and  consequently,  had  the  same  frigorific  energy 
,  obtained  in  both,  the  corresponding  intervals  of 
time  must  have  been  likewise  equal.  But  the 
power  o(  water  to  abstract  heat  appears  to  be* 
come  much  iecblcr  as  its  temperature  is  lowered, 

and 
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wd  even  to  suffer  a  greater  diminution  in  that 
respect  tha^  air  itself.  The  acceleration  of  effect 
in  high  temperatures  is  undoubtedly  produced  by 
the  increased  internal  motion  occasioned  by  the 
greater  degree  of  expansion  which  is  then  com* 
unomicated  to  the  adjacent  portions  of  liquid.  A 
stream  directed  against  the  hot  ball  has  a  similar 
action.  Thus,  it  will  cool  faster  if  I  drag  it 
through  a  piece  of  water ;  and  more  so,  when  I 
pull  it  along  with  force. 
*    But  in  the'  case  of  a  hot  body  exposed  to  the 

m 

influence  of  a  current  of  air,  it  is  of  importance 
to  discover  the  precise  relation  that  connects  the 
power  of  cooHng  with  the  celerity  of  impact.  , 
Tor  this  purpose,  it  would  be  requisite  to  hurl 
the  mass,  which  is  subjected  to  trial,  with  an 
equable  motion  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  velocity.  Not  having 
am  opportunity,  however,  of  appropriate  machi- 
nery,  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  rea- 
dier, though  more  imperfect,  method.  I  listened 
a  long  cord  to  the  neck  of  the  tin  globe,  and 
having  filled  it  vfith  boiling  water,  I  whirled  it 

T4  for 
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for  several  minutes  round  my  head,  counting  the 
number  of  revolutions,  and  marking,  by  means 
.  of  a  stop-watch,  the  time  elapsed.  It  was  thence 
easy  to  compute  the  velocity ;  and  I  could  increasQ 
this  at  pleasure,  by  lengthening  out  the  cord,  and 
applying  more  force.  This  exercise  proved  sur* 
prizingly  fatiguing,  and  when  my  utmost  strength 
was  employed,  I  could  not  maintain  the  exertios 
steadily  for  more  than  two  minutes :  but  during 
that  shorfr  space,  the  ball  had  travelled  near  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Comparing  the  logarithm  pf  the  ratio 
of  the  temperatures  immediately  before  ai^d  aftec 
this  flight  with  the  time  which  intervened,  I  cal-* 
culated,  in  each  instance,  the  corresponding  range 
of  cooling.  Tlie  results  thus  obtained  I  would 
not  esteem  rigorously  accurate;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  near  approxi|nations  to  the 
truth,  and  as  sufficient  for  the  establishing  of  any 
general  conclusions.  I  shall  select  a  few  distant 
terms  for  a  specimen,  being  the  mean,  in  rounc^ 
numbers,  of  various  repeated  trials. 


EXPERT 
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EXPERIMENT   XLVH. 

In  a  calm  evening,  the  clear  /our  inch  ball,  iut- 
pended  out  of  doors,  cooled  with  the  range  of 
1 7,0'.  Holding  it  finely  by  the  neck  with  my  hand 
stretched  out,  I  walked  in  a  wide  circuit,  at  a  smart 
equal  pace  of  400  feet  in  the  minute ;  the  range 
was  now  6o'»  Then,  attaching  the  cord,  and  whirl- 
ing it  about  my  head  with  the  velocity  of  ao  feet 
far  second,  I  found  tlie  range  diminished  to  30'* 
Extending  the  cord,  and  making  a  vigorous  exer* 
tion,  I  gave  the  ball  a  rapidity  of  60  feet  per  se- 
cond }  and,  with  this  extreme  celerity,  the  range 
of  cooling  was  at  last  reduced  to  la'  only. 

It  is  plain,  from  inspection,  that  the  ball  had  its 

■ 

velocity,  successively  tripled ;  and  comparing  the 
respective  rate  of  cooling,  it  was  doubled  at  the 
second  trial,  and  at  the  third  increased  two  times 
and  a  half;  thus  evidently  marking  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  itself. 
But  this  correspondence  will  clearly  appear,  if  we 
deduct  the  ordinary  influence  of  cooling.  The 
separate  action  of  the   atmospheric  current  is 


tf  o 


r 


was  -n; Tsr,  or  — -.      But    these    fractions 

12  120'         ---• 
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^  —  -j^  or  -j^.  When  the  velocity  was  40a 
feet  each  minute,  or  6j  feet  /rr  second,  it  is 
-^  —  -J20  •  ^^  l3o  •     ^^^  **^^  velocity  of  20 

ketper  second^  that  action  was  "55"  "^  720  ~  So* 

And  when  the  velocity  amounted  to  60  feet  per 

second,  the  distinct  effect  of  the  artificial  wind 
1  1  J^ 

isi 

■J2Q  >  -55-,  and  — 79  obviously  rise  by  succesdvc 

tripling. 

The  refrigerant  power  of  a  stream  of  air  is, 
therefore,  exactly  proportional  to  its  velocity. 
Hence  we  may  determine  the  rate  of  cooling  that 
corresponds  to  any  given  velocity  of  the  balL 
Let  V  denote  that  velocity  in  feet  ^6t  second,  then 

the  fraction  £? !  will  express  the  rate  of  cod* 

800 

2400  ■ 

ing ;  or  its  reciprocal,  or  ^  ^^  will  express  the 
range.    For  example,  if  the  velocity  be  26j  feet 

2400 

fier  second,  then  ^  ■  ^  ss  24',  and  consequent* 

ly  the  ball,  carried  through  the  air  at  such  a  rate^ 
would  lose  the  24th  part  of  its  heat  every  minutet 
But  \ht  formula  will  apply  to  any  other  body,  the 

ordinary 
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ordinary  range  of  cooling  bdng  ascertained  by 
observation,  and  multiplied  by  so  to  give  the  nu- 
merator. Suppose  this  ordinary  range  =  T,  and 
the  range  corresponding  to  any  velocity  =  t> 
then  in  general  20  +  30; :  ao  ::  T :  t^  aftd  35; :  20 

;:  T — t :  /,  and  therefore  v  =»  -r-  (^■*~^)j  ^^  ftttper 

second;  or  v  =  X    4I9  in  miles  per  hour. 

Instead  of  the  ranges  of  cooling,  denoted  by  T 
and  /,  the  times  in  which  ^  body  loses  an  aliquot 
part  of  its  heat,  as  the  half  or  the  third,  may  be 
substituted,  since  the  latter  are  always  propor- 
tional to  the  former.    The  formula  may  likewise 

be  reverted :  put  V  =  the  velocity  of  the  wind  i^ 

T  V 

inilfes  p^r  hour,  and  we  have  — —  =  i  -f  -rr"  ^o 

express  the  relative  degree  of  cooling. 

Thcsc/ormula  may  be  conveniently  exhibited  by 
geometrical  figures.  Draw  the  perpendicular  BC  ;=s 
AB(fig.  26),  join  AC,  and  produce  it  indefinitely. 
If  BE  express  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  AB  de* 
Acting  that  of  4^  miles  per  hour,  the  perpendi* 
cular  BE  will  express  the  corresponding  increased 
rate  of  ^coolingt  And  draw  the  parallel  CF,  and 
join  AF  intersecting  BC  in  G }  BG  will  denote 

the 
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the  relative  time  in  which  the  body  will  lose  at 
certain  part  of  its  heat-  Or  describe  the  rectan- 
gular hyperbola  GH,  of  which  C  is  the  centre, 
and  A£  the  assymptote ;  then  £H  will  mark  that 
same  relative  time  or  range  of  cooling,  for  £H 
is  obviously  equal  to  BG.  We  thence  gather, 
that  ^¥eB- -ft -moderate  wtnd^wiH  quadruple  the 
waste  of  heat,  and  that  a  vehement  hurricane  is 
capable  of  increasing  the  rate  of  dissipation  per- 
haps fifteen  or  twenty  timesr  Hence  also  the  keen 
impression  of  frost^  winds  on  our  feelings,  and 
their  prodigious  effects  in  chilling  the  surface 

of  the  -gromnd.  >  We- thus  perceive,  in  a  strong 

« 

light,  the  vast  utility  of  shelter,  conspiring  with 
the  genial  influence  of  the  sun. 

From  the  same  principle  we  derive  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  very  simple  kind  of  ane^ 
mometer.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
thermometer,  only  with  its  bulb  larger  than 
usual.  Holding  it  in  the  open  still  air,  the  tem* 
perature  b  marked:  it  is  then  warmed  by  the 
application  of  the  hand^  and  the  time  is  noted 
which  it  takes  to  sink  back  to  the  middle  point. 
This  I  shall  term  the  fundamental  measure  of 

cooling* 
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coolings    The  same  observation  is  m^de  on  ex^ 

posing  the  bulb  to  the  impression  of  the  wind, 

and  I  shall  call  the  time  required  for  the  bisection 

of  the  interval  of  temperatures,  the  occasional 

measure  of  cooling.     After  these  preliminaries, 

ire  have  the  following  easy  rule : — Divide  tbefun^ 

damental  by  the  occasional  measure  of  coolings  and  the 

excess  of  the  quotient  above  unity  being  multiplied  bf 

4f ,  will  express  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  miles  per 

hour.    The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  ought  to  be 

more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  may, 

for   the  sake  of  portability,   be   filled  with  al« 

cohol,  tinged,  as  usual,  with  archil.    To  simplify 

the  observation,  a  sliding  scale  of  equal  parts  may 

be  applied  to  the  tube.    When  the  bulb  has  ac* 

quired  the  due  temperature,  the  zero  of  the  slide 

is  set  opposite  to  the  limit  of  the  coloured  liqu6r 

in  the  stem;  and,  after,  having  been  heated,  it 

again  stands  at  20^  in  its  descent,  the  time  which 

it  thence  takes  until  it  sinks  to  10*^  is  measured 

by  a  stop-watch.      Extemporaneous  calculation 

may  be  avoided,   by  having  a  table   engraved 

upon  the  scale  for  the  series  of  occasional  inter-^ 

vals  of  cooling. 

The 
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The  principle  which  we  have  employed  mighi^ 
be  likewise  extended  to  the  case  of  running 
water.  From  some  rough  trials,  I  judge  that  the 
ordinary  ra|e-  of  coofing  is  doubled  by  the  im« 
presiaon  of  a  current  which  flows  with  the  celerity 
€>i  about  half  a  foot  ^^r  second,  or  one  third  of  a 
ftiile  per  hour»    The  formula  would,  therefore,  be 

ti  =:  -^.     Thus  very  small  velodties  could  bo 

rendered  sensible ;  but,  as  water  consumes  heat 
8o  much  faster  than  air,  it  would  require  a  large 
mass  for  immersion*  Other  precautions  might 
be  rendered  necessary:  I  think  it  superfiuops^ 
however,  to  dwell  any  longer  on  a  subject  so  mt 
nute. 


CHAP. 
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IT  appears,  then,  tKat  the  tos&  of  heat  which  i 
body  sustains  in  its  flight  through  the  atmos-* 
phere  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  space  which 
it  describes,  or  the  quantity  of  air  which  it 
displaces^  This  experimental  result  agrees  with 
what  we  should  expect  from  other  considerations^ 
But  if,  as  the  common  thecuy  supposes,  the 
heated  projectile  were  actually  to  touch  in  succes<<' 
tion  every  portion  of  the  whole  fluid  mass  that 
lies  in  its  track,  we  might  expect  something  more 
than  mere  proportionality. .  Each  molecule  of  aii^ 
enveloped  in  the  body's  sweep,  must,  by  suflering 
contact  with  the  hot  surface,  acquire  likewise  its 
temperature.  The  measure  of  heat,  therefore^ 
which  is  at  every  instant  transferred,  ought  to  be 
exactly  equal  to  what  would  be  necessary  to  af* 
feet,  in  the  same  degree,  the  portion  of  fluid  en* 
coyotered  during  that  interval    This  inference 

deserves 
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'  deserves  particular  examination :  I  shall  adopt,  fof 
a  basis  of  comparison,  tliQ  fact  already  noticed^ 
namely,  that  a  globe  of  four  inches  in  diameter 
filled  with\i5arm  water,  and  carried  through  the 
Itmosphere  with  a  velocity  of  ao  feet  per  second, 
loses,  firom  the  influence  of  this  impulsion,  at  the 
rate  of  the  fortieth  part  of  its  heat  in  a  minute* 
A  four  inch  sphere  is  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  diameter,  but  whose  altitude  is  -j  X  4,  or 
<!  of  an  inch.  Consequently  the  fortieth  part  of 
this,  or  the  1 5th  of  an  inch,  will  be  the  thickness 
of  a  disc  of  water,  which,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, would  contain  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to 
what  is  every  minute  consumed.  But,  according 
to  the  common  estimate",  water  contains  500 
times  more  heat  than  atmospheric  air  of  the  same 
bulk  and  temperature.  The  portion  of  heat, 
therefore,  which  is  transferred  from  the  ball  in 
the  space  of  one  minute,  is  equal  to  What  would 
be  sufficient  to  affect  in  the  same  degree  a  column 
of  air  whose  altitude  is  =  500  X  xt>  ^^  33t 
inches.  But  the  heated  ball  travels  in  a  minute 
through  an  extcAt  of  1200  feet,  or  14400  inches; 

and 
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14400 

and  consequently,  since  -rr^-  =  432,  it  must  com* 

municate  its  impression  to  the  432dth  part  only 
of  the  interjacent  air. 

The  numerical  accuracy  of  this  result  will  de* 
pend,  it  is  evident,  on  the  correctness  of  the  ordi* 
nary  estimate  of  the  air's  capacity  for  heat.  From 
some  observations,  however,  which  I  had  occa« 
sion  to  make  in  the  course  of  my  hygrometrical 
researches^  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  that  quality^ 
or  the  measure  of  relative  attraction,  about  three 
times  less  than  is  usually  supposed.  Yet  after  ad*^ 
mitdng  this  modification,  it  would  stiU  follow^ 
that  only  the  144th  part  of  the  iK^de  tradk,  or 
column  of  air  which  the  ball  disfdaced  in  its  flight, 
was  really  efficient  in  abstracting  the  heat. 

We  may  therefore  safdy  conclude,  that,  in  th(? 
case  of  a  ball  carried  swiftly  through  the  atmos* 
phere,  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  impinging 
ftiid  is  fully  exerted  in  cooling  it.  Nor  can  such 
a  remarkable  apparent  deficiency  be  explained,  by 
supposing  each  accession  of  air  to  require  a  cer* 
tain  definite  portion  of  time  to  produce  its  effect  j 
for  the  rapidity  of  the  projectile's  motion  would 
ibca  have  no  influence  whatever  in  accelerating 

U  the 
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the  dispersion  of  heat.    If  a  greater  number  of 
aerial  particles   might,  in  a  given  time,  strike, 
against  the  hot  surface,  their  contact  would  be 
proportionally  of    short    duration,    and    conse* 
quently  the  measure  of  their   action  would  be 
likewise  only  partial.   3ut  it  seems  far  more  rea^ 
sonable  to  presume,  that  the  successive  molecules 
will  exert  their  whole  impression,  or  absorb  heat 
to  the  point  of  saturation.    Hence  each,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ball,  would  stop  for  some 
limited  space,  and  therefore,  during  that  interval 
however  small,  would  bar  all  access  of  the  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  current.    This  minute  por- 
tion of  time  being  expired,  another  contact  would 
again  ensue;  and  thus  the  progress  woulcTbe  con- 
tinually repeated.    The  number  of  successive  con- 
tacts, or  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed,  must 
consequently  be  proportional  merely  to  the  abso- 
lute time  elapsed,  independent  altogether  of  the 
rapidity   or    slowness  of  the  impinging   fluid. 
But  this  legitimate  inference  is  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  observation.    The  momentary  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  was  found  in  similar  circumstances 
to  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  velocity  of  im- 
pact. 
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pact.  The  instant  of  time  in  which  each  suc- 
ceeding particle  of  air  exerts  its  energy  must, 
therefore,  be  smaller  than  the  interval  that  cor- 
responds  to  the  swiftest  motion  experienced  in 
our  atmosphere*  Thus  are  we  compelled  to  ad^ 
mit,  that  the  progressive  flight  of  the  ball  accele- 
rates the  dispersion  of  its  heat,  only  by  multiply** 
ing,  or  more  quickly  renewing  the  contact,  with 
fresh  portions  of  the  opposing  fluid. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conditions  are  not  essen« 
tially  altered,  whether  we  suppose  a  current  of 
air  to  strike  against  the  ball  at  rest,  or  the  ball  it« 
self  to  be  transported  with  equal  celerity  through 
the  still  atmosphere.  The  relative  motion,  on 
which  alone  the  efiect  must  depend,  is,  in  either 
case,  precisely  the  same.  And  if  we  proceed  to 
examine  the  matter  with  nice  attention,  instead 
of  feeling  surprise  that  the  impinging  fluid 
should  exert  an  influence  so  partial,  we  shall  find 
it  more  difficult  to  explain  how  it  is  enabled  to 
make  such  a  copious  impression.  The  ordinary 
theory  of  resistance  is  not  less  defective  in  prin- 
dple  than  discordant  with  observation.  To  treat 
this  subject  in  the  manner  which  its  importance 

U  2  deserves 
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deserves  would  prove  an  attempt  oi  the  most 
arduous  and  extensive  kind.  But,  for  my  pre- 
sent object,  it  Will  suffice  to  take  a  more  geoerai 

ff 

survey. 

Wlien  a  plane  surfsice  is  exposed  directly  to  the 
action  of  a  stream  of  air,  the  particles,  as  they 
successively  arrive,  deposit  their  whole  impulnve 
energy ;  and  the  resistance  or  pressure  thence  ex- 
perienced, is  supposed  to  consist  merely  in  the 
force  consumed  in  stemming  the  current.  But 
though  the  fluid  molecules  may  have  their  pro- 
gressive motion  extinguished,  they  are  not  there- 
fore themselves  annihflated.  Th«y  will  continue 
to  accumulate  on  the  solid  obstacle,  till  the  aug- 
mented elasticity  arising  from  their  mutual  ap- 
proximation generates  a  lateral  or  diverging  e£> 
flux  equivalent  to  the  momentary  accessions  of 
the  stream.  A  dense  atmosphere  is  thus  formed 
to  a  considerable  depth  above  the  obstructing  sur- 
face ;  and  the  acquired  pressure  or  repulrion  of 
this  incumbent  stratum  constitutes  the  real  force 
of  refistance.'  But  the  concentrated  mass  will  be 
ueidier  of  uniform  density,  nor  terminated  by 
any  predsc  boundary.    Its  condensation  at  right 

angles 
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angles  to  the  surface,  will  be  distinct  from  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  parallel  direction.  In 
both  lines,  the  intensity  will  vary  by  insendUe 
shades,  though  after  a  different  order  and  pro- 
gression* This  atmo^heric  acciunulation  will 
evidently  be  most  protuberant  about  the  centre, 
and  will  decline  on  either  side.  It  must  not  only 
destroy  the  perpendicular  appulse  of  the  stream, 
but  likewise  impress  a  parallel  motion ;  or  rather, 
by  exciting  some  modifying  influence,  it  must 
convert  the  former  into  the  latter.  '  Nor  will 
that  effect  be  produced  by  a  sudden  deflection ; 
the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  portions  of  fluid 
^^%  gradually  exerted,  will  cause  each  indivi- 
dual streamlet  to  bend  aside  iu  a  gentle  curve. 
Each  particle  of  air,  following  exactly  the  trace 
of  that  which  precedes  it,  will  have  no  tendency 
either  to  retard  or  accelerate  its  motion,  but  wiU 
suffer  a  lateral  action  calculated  to  divert  its 
course  by  imperceptible  degrees*  But  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  important  property  in  dynamics^ 
that  the  celerity  of  a  point  is  not  altered  at  all, 
when  deflected  by  the  gradual  operation  of  per- 
il 3  pendicular 
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pendicular  forces.  From  the  composition  of  mo- 
tion in  the  diagonal  line,  we  learn,  that,  in  every 
finite  change  of  direction,  the  velocity  is  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  secant  of  the 
angle  of  delation.  But  if  that  angle  be  conti- 
nually diminished,  its  secant  will  approach  rapidly 
to  a  ratio  of  equality  with  the  radius,  from  which 
indeed  it  differs  only  by  a  quantity  as  the  square 
of  the  angle.  Thus,  if  we  conceive  a  perpendi- 
cular streamlet  to  be  diverted  into  a  parallel 
course  by  the  application  of  ten  succeeding  late- 
ral impressions,  its  celerity  after  each  deflection 
will  be  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  the  secant 
of  9^  Consequently  the  final  celerity  will  be  as 
(Sec.  9  )^\  or  1. 13884.  And  each  of  those  angles 
being  divided,  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  celerity 
will,  at  every  successive  bend,  be  increased  as  the 
secant  of  54',  Jind  therefore  will  ultimately  be  as 
(Sec.  540'%  or  1.012418.  But  if  each  of  these 
were  again  subdivided  into  ten  equal  parts,  the 
final  increase  of  the  celerity  would  be  as  (Sec.  5' 
^^'/^looo  _2  1.001235,  not  amounting  to  the  eight 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole.  At  each  decima- 
tion. 
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tion,  the  excess  is  thus  diminished  more  than  ten* 
fold,  and  consequently,  by  a  repeated  process,  it 
would  be  totally  extinguished. 

It  hence  appears,  that,  by  the  divergent  elasti- 
city  of  the  compressed  atmospheric  stratum,  the 
direct  appulse  of  the  stream  is  gently  changed  into 
a  parallel  motion,  of  the  same  celerity.  If  the  sur* 
face  opposed  to  the  current  be  a  square,  the  depth 
of  that  stratum  will,  therefore,  be  equal  to  half  its 
breadth.  In  other  figures,  the  depth  of  the  ac« 
cumulated  atmosphere  will,  after  certain  propor- 
tions, approximate  to  the  semidiameter.  This 
atmosphere,  forming  really  a  protuberant  heap, 
will  not  be  all  of  equal  depth,  nor  will  its  lateral 
filaments  shoot  off  in  lines  strictly  parallel  to  the 
surface,  but  rather  in  hyperbolic  curves,  verging 
slowly  towards  that  boundary  as  their  assymp* 
tote.  We  need  not,  however,  pursue  such  cu- 
rious speculations.  It  is  plain,  that  the  terminate 
ing  film  of  air  which  glides  along  the  surface  op- 
posed to  the  stream  can  bear  no  sensible  propor* 
tion  to  the  whole  accumulated  mass  or  the  con* 
temporary  deflected  current^t  Consequently,  of 
the  whple  colunm  of  fluid  whose  impulsion  is  ex-i 

XJ  4  pended, 
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peoded?  the  pordon  that  ever  penetrates  the  limit 
of  contact  must,  from  this  view,  be  extremely 
inconsiderable. 

If  the  surfsLce  presents  itself  obliquely  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stream,  it  will  receive  the  shock  of  a 
narrower  column ;  and  therefore,  the  velodty  of 
the  lateral  flow  bdng  still  the  same,  ike  conglo* 
merate  atmosphere  must  have  its  depth  proportion- 
ally smaller.  Less  force  will  likewise  be  required 
to  produce  the  necessary  deflection^  The  den- 
sity^  of  the  protuberant  fluid  mass  v^  hence  be 
inferior,  whether  in  the  perpepdicular  pi*  the  pa- 
rallel direction. 

But  the  superincumbent  strata,  or  the  Riding 
films,  which,  deflected  from  their  direct  aj^ulse, 
compose  the  current  of  atmospheric  accumulation, 
"wW.  not  continue  to  pursue  their  parallel  motion, 
nor  maintain  unchanged  their  relative  situations. 
The  inmost  particles,  grazing  along  the  opposing 
surface,  will  sufier  such  a  constant  train  of  impe- 
diments, as  must  quickly  retard  and  consume 
their  force;  which  being  spent,  they  will  be 
drawn  back  into  the  general  stream,  and  their 
place  occupied  by  others.    Thus,  in  the  shell  of 

atmosphere 
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atmosphere  which  flows  around  the  resisting 
body,  there  is  excited  likewise  an  internal  circula- 
tion. The  greater  is  the  primary  motion,  the 
greater  also  miist  be  the  obstruction  which  the 
impinging  particles  will  encounter.  The  partial 
interrupted  slides,  or  the  small  spaces  described 
by  each  of  these  upon  the  surface  of  contact,  may^ 
in  every  case,  be  the  same ;  since  any  augmenta- 
tion of  velocity  that  cai^  obtain,  may  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  corresponding  increased  resist- 
ance* 

This  obstructing  force  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  surface  from  which 
it  originates.  It  is  of  the  same  kind  as  what  takes 
place  in  the  flow  of  water  through  extended 
tubes,  or  in  the  motion  of  elongated  bodies 
through  fluids.  In  practical  hydraulics,  it  is  well 
known  that,  without  altering  the  column  of  pres- 
sure, the  quantity  of  discharge  is  gready  dimi- 
nished, by  merely  lengthening  the  conduit-pipe ; 
and  that  a  long  cylinder  is  dragged  through  water 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  a  short  one  of 
equal  diameter.    Nor  is  the  effect  at  all  modified 

by 
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by  the  peculiar  properties  of  those  cylinders^  whc* 
ther  they  are  solid  or  hollow.  Neither  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  fluid  to  its  confining  surface,  nor  the 
degree  of  smoothness  or  polish,  seems  to  have 
any  visible  influence.  An  extended  horizontal 
pipe,  constructed  of  wood,  will  deliver  as  much 
water,  as  a  similar  one  of  lead :  and  though  the 
experiment  has  not  been  tried,  it  cannot  be  doubts 
«d,  that  the  motion  of  air  through  long  narrow 
tubes  would  be  found  perfectly  analogous  to  that 
of  water.  The  flight  of  an  arrow,  shot  through 
the  atmosphere,  is  very  sensibly  impeded  by  the 
length  of  its  shaft. 

The  sort  of  retardation  which  fluids  experience 
in  gliding  over  the  surface  of  a  solid  obstacle  is, 
therefore,  distinct  from  resistance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  friction  on  the  other,  though 
more  allied  to  the  former.  But  clearly  to  trace 
its  origin  and  mode  of  operation,  will  require  a 
careful  analysis  of  those  several  means  wherewith 
Nature  speedily  extinguishes  every  motion  upon 
earth,  and  seems  to  difiuse  a  principle  of'silencc 
and  repose ;  which  made  the  ancients  ascribe  to 

matter 
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matter  a  sluggish  inactivity,  or  rather  an  innate 
reluctance  and  inaptitude  to  change  its  place.* 
We  shall  perhaps  find,  that  this  prejudice,  like 
many  others,  hsts  some  semblance  of  truth ;  and 
that  even  dead  or  inorganic  substances  must,  in 
their  recondite  arrangements,  exert  such  varying 

ener^es,  and  so  like  sensation  itself,  as,^  if  fully 

« 

unveiled  to  our  eyes,  could  not  fail  to  strike  us 
with  wonder  and  surprise.  The  resistance  of 
fluids,  or  the  force  that  is  consumed  in  turning 
their  particles  aside  from  the  course  of  the  pene- 
trating mass,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain: we  arc  now  to  investigate  the  cause-^nd 
the  conditions  of  friction,  which  obtains  when  one 
^olid  is  drawn  along  the  surface  of  another. 

If  the  two  surfaces  which  rub  against  each  other 
are  rough  and  uneven,  there  is  a  necessary  waste 
of  force,  occasioned  by  the  grinding  and  abrasion 
of  their  prominences.  But  friction  subsists  after 
the  contiguous  surfaces  are  worked  down  as  re- 
gular and  smooth  as  possible.  In  fact,  the  most 
elaborate  polish  can  operate  no  other  change  than 
to  diminish  the  size  of  the  natural  asperities.  The 


♦  See  Note  XXXL 
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surface  of  a  body»  being  moulded  by  its  internal 
structure,  must  evidently  be  furrowed,  or  toothed, 
or  serrated.  Friction  is,  therefore,  commonly  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  frcmi 
th^  effort  required  to  make  the  incumbent  weight 
mount  over  a  succession  of  eminences.  But  this 
explication,  however  currently  repeated,  is  quite 
insufEcient. .  The  mass  which  is  drawn  along  is 
not  continually  ascending;  it  must  alternately 
rise  and  fall:  for  each  superficial  prominence  will 
have  a  corresponding  cavity;  and  since  the  boua<- 
dary  of  contact  is  supposed  to  be  horizontal,  the 
total  elevations  will  be  equalled  by  their  collateral 
depressions.  Consequendy,  if  the  actuating  force 
might  suffer  a  perpetual  diminution  in  lifting^  up 
the  weight,  it  would,  the  next  moment,  receive 
an  equal  increase  by  letting  it  down  again ;  and 
tliose  opposite  effects,  destroying  each  other, 
could  have  no  influence  whatever  on  th^  general 
motion. 

Adhesion  seems  still  less  capable  of  aecounting 
for  the  origin  of  friction.  A  perpendicular  force 
acting  on  a  solid  can  evidently  have  no  effect  to 
impede  its  progress ;  and  though  this  lateral  force, 

owing 
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owing  to  the  unavoidable  inequalities  of  contact, 
may  be  subject  to  a  certain  irregular  obliquity, 
the  balance  of  chances  must  on  the  whole  have . 
the  same  tendency  to  accelerate,  as  to  retard,  the 
the  motion.  If  the  conterminous  surfaces  were, 
therefore,  to  remain  absolutely  passive,  no  fric* 
tion  could  ever  arise.  Its  existence  demonstrates 
an  unceasing  mutual  change  of  figure,  the  oppo* 
site  planes,  during  the  passage,  continually  seeking 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  all  the  minute  and 
accidental  varieties  of  contact.  The  one  surface, 
being  pressed  against  the  other,  becomes,  as  it 
were,  compactly  indented,  by  protruding  some 
points  and  retracting  others.  This  adaptation  is 
not  acccMnplished  instantaneously,  but  requires 
very  different  periods  to  attain  its  fnaximumy  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  relation  of  the  sub- 
stances concerned.  In  some  cases,  a  few  seconds 
ue  sufficient;  in  others,  the  full  effect  is  not  pn> 
duced  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  days.  While 
the  incumbent  mass  is  drawn  along,  at  every 
stage  of  its  advance,  it  changes  its  external  con-, 
figuration,  and  approaches  more  or  less  towards: 
a  strict  contiguity  with  the  under  surface.  Henoe 

the 
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the  effort  required  -to  put  it  first  in  motion,  and 
hence  too  the  decreased  measure  of  iriction, 
which,  if  not  deranged  by  adventitious  causes, 
attends  generally  an  augmented  rapidity.  This 
appears  clearly  established  by  the  curious  experi- 
ments of  Coulomb,  the  most  original  and  valu- 
able which  have  been  made  on  that  interesting 
subject.  Friction  consists  in  the  force  expanded 
to  raise  continually  the  surface  of  pressure  by  an 
oblique  action.  The  upper  surface  travels  over  a 
perpetual  system  of  inclined  planes  j  but  that 
system  is  ever  changing,  with  alternate  inversion. 
In  this  act,  the  incumbent  weight  makes  incessant 
yet  unavailing  efforts  to  ascend :  for  the  moment 
it  has  gained  the  summits  of  the  superficial  pro- 
minences, these  sink  down  beneath  it,  and  the 
adjoining  cavities  start  up  into '  elevations,  pre- 
senting  a  new  series  of  obstacles  which  are  again 
to  be  surmounted ;  and  thus  the  labours  of  Sisy- 
phus are  realized  in  the  phaenomena  of  friction. 

The  degree  of  friction  must  evidently  depencL 
on  the  angles  of  the  natural  protuberances,  and 
which  are  determined  by  the  elementary  struc- 
ture or  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  approxi- 
mate 
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mate  substances.  The  effect  of  polishing  is  only 
to  abridge  those  asperities  and  increase  their 
number^  without  altiering  in  any  respect  their 
curvature  or  inflexions.  The  constant  or  succes* 
sive  acclivity  produced  by  the  ever-varying  adap* 
tation  of  the  contiguous  surfaces,  remains,  there* 
fore,  the  same,  and  consequently  the  expense  of 
force  will  still  amount  to  the  same  proportion 
of  the  pressure.  The  intervention  of  a  coat  of 
oil,  soap,  or  tallow,  by  readily  accommodating 
itself  to  the  variations  of  contact,  must  tend  to 
equalize  it,  and  therefore  must  lessen  the  angles^ 
or  soften  the  contour,  of  the  successively  emerg* 
ing  prominences,  and  thus  diminish  likewise  the 
friction  which  thence  results. 

Such  i^  apparently  the  real  origin  of  friction. 
But  the  retardation  which  a  fluid  experiences  in 
running  over  the  surfia.ce  of  a  solid,  though  de- 
rivable from  the  same  source,  is  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent kind.  The  plane  of  mutual  separation  will 
in  this  case,  too,  be  agitated  by  a  similar  alternat- 
ing system  of  concatenated  prominences  apd  de« 
pressions,  more  extensive  perhaps  than  in  the 
former.    From  the  want  of  cohesion  among  the 

fluid 
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fluid  molecules,  the  transient  and  ^partial  dcn^ 
tions  at  the  bottom  must  be  confined  to  their  im- 

.  mediate  vicinity;  nor  can  the  height  or  the  pres« 
sure  of  the  mass,  exerting  a  balanced  difiuse  ac- 

.  tion,  have  any  e&ct  whatever  to  obstruct  those 
minute  displacements.  The  current,  in  gliding 
along,  cannot  maintain  invariably  the  same  reh- 
tive  disposition  among  its  particles;  the  under- 
most stratum  will  at  every  stage  assume  a  new 
arrangement,  which  must  occasion  an  unavpid- 
able  waste  of  force.  The  law  of  this  incessant 
expenditure  is  immediately  deduced  from  the  ce- 
lebrated principle  of  the  conseruatio  vlrium  viva* 
rum:  it  is  always  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity  of  those  secondary  motions,  or  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  itsdf ; 
for  the  internal  variations  must  evidently  ke^ 
pace  with  the  general  motion,  and  acquire  a  cor- 
responding share  of  its  rapidity^  The  same  con- 
clusion, however,  maybe  derived  from  an  degant 
proposition  in  dynamics,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred : — ^That,  in  all  motions  generated 
by  insensible  degrees,  the  increment  of  the  square 
of  the  velocity  is  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the 

exciting 
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exciting  force  and  the  element  of  the  space.  But 
the  internal  derangements  of  the  fluid  stratum, 
arising  from  its  proximity  to  the  surface  of  ter- 
mination, must  in  every  case  be  similar,  being 
formed  on  the  scale  of  velocity  by  which  the  col- 
lective niass  is  urged  along.  And  since,  what- 
ever such  velocity  may  be,  the  minute  spaces  of 
aberration  will  evidently  remain  unaltered,  the 
disturbing  force,  or  the  obstruction  which  the 
progressive  motion  must  experience,  is  likewise 
as  the  square  of  that  velocity. 

This  species  of  obstruction,  therefore,  results 
from  the  constitution  of  the  fluid  itself:  it  has 
no  relation  to  the  degree  of  pressure,  but  i^  de- 
termined merely  by  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 
contact,  and  follows  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
celerity  of  the  general  current.  It  often  mingles 
its  influence,  however,  with  the  distinct  effects  of 
ordinary  friction.  Thus,  although  the  interven- 
tion of  a  coat  of  oil  between  two  pieces  of  wood 
greatly  reduces  their  measure  of  friction  in  the 
first  instance,  yet,  as  the  rapidity  of  motion  in- 
creases,  the  total  resistance  thence  encountered 
becomes  likewise  very  considerably  augmented. 

X  Nor 
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Nor  is  it  required  to  suppose  the  unguent  strictly 
fluid;  the  quality  of  softness,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  fluidity,  will  communicate  in  some  tie- 
gree  analogous  properties.  With  an  application 
of  soap  or  tallow,  the  apparent  friction  is  found 
to  increase  in  high  velocities.  But,  to  a  certain 
extent,  however  limited,  the  same  priixciple  will 
obtain,  even  when  the  rubbing  substances  seem 
piost  remote  from  the  character  of  fluidity. 
It  was  shown  that  the  attrition  of  solids  is  caused 
and  accompanied,  by  a  perpetual  series  of  alter- 
nating  sympathetic  motions  between  the  two 
proximate  surfaces.  Those  motions  will  in  most 
cases  be  extremely  minute,  for  the  varying  inden- 
tations have  only  to  sustain  a  part  of  the  incum- 
bent weight,  and  the  smallest  impressions  of  the 
hard  substance  are  able  to  exert  an  adequate  coun- 
terbalancing repulsion.  Friction,  w%  have  seen^ 
consists  in  the  constant  effort  to  drag  the  loaded 
surface  over  a  range  of  prominences  which  emerge 
in  prolonged  succession.  But  even  where  no 
pjessure  is  applied,  the  mere  osliding  of  contermi*" 
nous  planes  against  each  other  will  be  attended 
with  some  slight  measure  of  impediment,  arising 

from 
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from  the  small  portion  of  force  which  is  con- 
sumed in  generating  the  concomitant  superficial 
vermiculations.  These  disturbing  movements  de* 
pcnd  on  the  extent  of  surface  and  the  degree  of 
celerity.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  compounded  friction,  instead  of  rather 
diminishing  with  an  intrea$ed  velocity,  continues 

the  same,  or  perhaps  acquires  some  augmentation. 

•  * 

This  is  most  perceptible  where  the  pressure  is 
comparatively  small,  the  surface  large,  the  ihotion 
rapid,  and  one  or  both  of  the  proximate  sub« 
stances  composed  of  soft  materials. 

fiiilce,  on  a  sur&ce  of  given  extent,  the  obstruc- 
tion which  a  fluid  experiences  in  gliding  along,  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  in 
that  ratio  likewise  is  the  quantity  of  force  ex- 
pended in  the  shock  of  a  fluid  against  a  solid  ob- 
stacle, the  effect  of  attrition  is  exactly  the  same, 
is  if  certain  portions  of  the  mass  had,  at  equal  in- 
tervs^  of  time,  their  progressive  motion  extin- 
gtaished.  The  deranging  forces,  it  is  evident, 
are  only  exerted  on  the  contiguous  stratum:  at 
every  succeeding  tnoment,  therefore,  a  bundle  of 
short  filaments  will  spend  their  impetus^  and  retire 

X  z  into 
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into  the  general  stream*  Thus,  whatever  may  be 
the  rate  of  impulsion,  each  particle  of  fluid  that 
reaches  the  margin  of  contact,  will  only  travel 
over  a  certain  limited  space.  The  quickness  of 
those  reiterated  applications  will  consequently  be 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  mass. 

It  hence  appears,  that  each  particle  of  the  cur- 
rent  must  successively  approach  the  bounding 
surface,  and  there,  sliding  to  a  certain  minute 
distance,  will  spend  its  force,  and  again  ming^  in 
the  body  of  the  stream.  The  whole  mass  will, 
therefore,  atchieve  its  contact  in  a  space  which  is 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  section.  Com- 
paring the  experiments  on  tlie  flow  of  water 
through  conduit-pipes,  as  recited  in  Bossut's  Hy^ 
drodynamique^  I  find,  after  making  the  proper  re- 
ductions, that  the  velocity  of  projection  from  the 
bottom  of  a  cistern  is  diminished  about  five  times 
in  the  passrgj  through  an  horizontal  tube  of  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  long.  Conse* 
quently,  while  one  part  of  the  actuating  forte  is 
discharged  from  the  orifice,  twenty-four  parts  are 
consumed  in  gliding  against. the  sides  of  the  pipe. 
Every  particle  contained  must  hence  have  re- 

peat^ 
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peiited  its  contact  no  less  than  twenty-four 
times  before  it  made  its  escape;  that  is,  the  whole 
column  of  fluid  must  have  inverted  its  internal  ar- 
rangement at  each  interval  of  7f  inches.  But  the 
vertical  section,  and  consequently  the  effect,  would 
be  the  same,  if  the  cylindrical  rim  were  rolled  flat 
and  the  water  spread  on  it  to  the  height  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Wherefore  the  distance  to 
which  each  particle  slides  in  succession,  is  thirty 
times  the  thickness  of  the  film  primarily  affected. 
— ^Thc  motion  of  air  through  long  tubes  or  over 
extensive  surfaces,  no  doubt,  suffers  a  similar  de- 
rangement; but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
sufficient  data  to  determine  the  relation  of .  the 
thickness  of  the  proximate  film  to  the  length  of 
its  successive  slide. 

The  laborious  investigation,  now  concluded, 
aflfords  a  clear  and  consistent  explication  of  the 
mode  by  which  a  cold  stream  of  air  or  water  ac- 
celerates refrigeration.  The  whole  turns  on  two 
capital  points :  i .  the  several  filaments  of  the  cur- 
rent are  gently  diverted,  and  made  to  ply  along 

X3  the 
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the  8urfac«  of  the  body  with  undiminished  cde- 
ntYf  till  they  finally  launch  off  and  'resome  thdr 
flight  from  the  farther  side :  and,  2,  each  portion 
of  fluid  that  grazes  against  the  obstacle,  whatever 
might  be  its  original  force  of  impulsion,  only 
sweeps  a  certain  limited  space,  and  then  mingles 
in  the  general  mass;  during  which  contact,  it 
must  likewise  abstract  its  share  of  heat,  and,  if  it 
should  come  to  touch  again,  it  has  in  the  interval 
dispersed  its  charge,  and  is  fitted,  therefore,  to 
repeat  the  same  impression.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  contact,  and  consequently  the  refrigerating 
power  of  the  stream,  is  proportional  to  its  appul- 
sive  velocity.  If  we  conceive  the  surface  of  the 
body  to  be  divided  by  a  multitude  of  circum* 
scribing  lines,  extremely  near  each  other,  yet 
equidistant ;  the  total  quantity  of  contact  will  be 
as  the  sum  of  these  lines :  but  the  whole  extent 
of  surface  itself  is  obviously  equal  to  the  rectangle 
Qf  that  aggregate  line,  and  the  common  breadth 
of  such  elementary  zones.  Thus,  the  influence 
ef  a  current  of  fluid  in  cooling  a  body  of  any 
shape,  however  irregular,  if  not  terminated  by 

numerous 
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numerous  and  abrupt  asperities,  is  proportional 
merely  to  the  surface.  The  combined  refrigerat- 
ing action  is,  consequently,  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  the  surface  and  the  velocity  of  impulse ; 
and  this  theoretical  deduction  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  confirmed  by  observation. 


X  4  CHAP, 
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CHAPTER    XVL 

WHEN  a  body  is  set  to  cool  in  a  do^e  roomt 
the  atmospheric  shell  which  encases  it, 
becoming  heated  and  of  course  expanded,  rises, 
upwards,  with  a  slow  but  regular  motion.  This 
gentle  ascent  of  the  column  from  beneath  will, 
therefore,  have  the  same  influence  as  the  impact 
of  a  current  of  air  flowing  at  the  same  rate.  If 
the  body  is  colder  than  the  external  fluid,  the 
proximate  stratum,  being  chilled  and  contracted, 
will  cause  ^a  tendency  to  descend ;  and  the  gra- 
dual accession  of  the  stream  will  exert  a  similar 
effect  as  before,  though  in  a  reversed  order.  But 
these  vertical  motions  are  evidently  very  small, 
for  the  power  of  buoyancy  is  only  distinguishable 
by  a  nice  balance.  They  are  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  explain  that  accelerated  energy  of  refri- 
geration  which  was  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
higher  temperatures.  Such  effect  is  derived  from 
another  source. — 

Each 
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Each  portion  of  air  or  gaseous  fluid  which 
touches  a  hot  surface  must  receive  that  same  mea« 
sure  of  heat  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  elas- 
ticity. It,  consequently,  dilutes  with  a  force  pro- 
portional to  the  space  through  which  it  recedes, 
or  to  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  it  has  ' 
assumed..  But  the  square  of  the  acquired  velo- 
city,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  is'  compounded  of 
the  space  and  the  actuating  force :  in  the  present 
case,  it  is,  therefore,  as  the  square  of  either  of 
these  elements,  or  as  the  square  of  the  degree  of 
heat  which  is  absorbed.  ITie  velocity  of  propul- 
sion is  hence  proportional  simply  to  the  excess  of 
temperature.  The  time  of  action  is  always  evi- 
dently the  same,  because,  if  the  space  be  enlarged, 

■ 

the  rate  of  dilatation  is  likewise  increased ;  and 
hence,  from  every  exciting  point  of  the  hot  sur- 
face, a  slender  continued  stream  of  air  is  emitted 
perpendicularly,  whose  velocity  is  proportioned 
to  the  measure  of  heat  incessantly  communicated. 
When  the  process  is  inverted,  and  the  surface  af- 
fected is  colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
the  contiguous  portions  su£fer  contraction  and  a 

diminutioa 
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diminution  of  their  elasticity,  which  occasions  a 
gentle  perpendicular  flow  directed  towards  its 
source,  and  productive  of  a  similar  though  an 
opposite  effect. 

Thus  the  discharge  of  heat  from  a  body  is  ma- 
terially  promoted  by  the  soft  propellent  motion 
excited  continually  at  its  surface.  This  efflux  ex- 
tends to  a  very  short  distance,  before  it  spends 
its  force  and  loses  itself  in  the  atmosphere ;  yet  it 
equally  produces  the  refrigerating  effect,  by  quick- 
ening  the  circulation  and  fresh  coi)tact  of  the  am- 
bient medium.  Though  it  conspires  with  pulsa- 
tion to  accelerate  the  dispersion  of  heat,  it  differs 
essentially  in  its  character  frpm  th^it  species  of 
energy.  Pulsation  is  the  same  at  all  degrees  of 
heat,  and  its  intensity  depends  merely  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  bounding  sur&ce :  but  the  perpendi- 
cular flow  is  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  temperature,  and  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  qualities,  physical  or  mechanical,  of 
tliat  surface.  It  was  shown  that,  only  .a  very 
few  particles  disseminated  in  the  contiguous  sliell 
of  air,  feel  at  once  the  pulsatory  influence:  the 

other 
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Other  particles,  which  constitute  the  general  mass, 
probably  imbibe  their  share  of  heat,  and  passively 
obey  the  impression  of  their  augmented  elasticity. 
From  a  comparison  of  numerous  trials  made 
^  -with  canisters  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions, 
and  filled  with  boiling  water,  I  find,  at  the  equi- 
distant temperatures  of  lo,  40,  and  70  degrees, 
reckoning  from  the  standard  of  the  external  air, 
that,  with  a  metallic  surface,  the  rates  of  cooling 
are  very  nearly  as  a,  3,  and  4;  but,  when  the 
surface  is  papered  or  covered  with  a  coat  of 
lamp-black,  the  rates  of  cooling  are  respectively  as 
the  numbers  4,  5,  and  6.  Thus,  in  either  case, 
the  gentle  perpendicular  flow  of  heated  air,  cor- 
responding to  an  excess  of  30°  of  temperature, 
has  an  action  as  1 ;  and  the  double  of  this,  with  a 
similar  excess  of  60":  it,  therefore,  exerts  effects 
which  are  exactly  proportioned  to  its  expansion 

* 

pr  augmented  elasticity.  The  energy  that  a  surface 
pf  paper  communicates  by  exciting  copious  pul« 
aations,  is  constantly  denoted  by  2  5  yet  its  influ- 
ence is  comparatively  small  in  the  higher  temper 
ratures.  With  an  excess  of  i  o^  above  the  stand* 
ard  of  the  surrounding  air,  a  papered  surface 

cool^ 
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cools  twice  as  fast  as  one  of  planished  tin ;  but, 
with  an  excess  of  70"",  it  cools  only  one  half 
faster. 

It  was  formerly  shown,  that  the  pulsatory  ac- 
tion of  paper  is  eight  times  greater  than  that  of 
tin ;  consequently  this  species  of  energy  exerted 
by  the  metallic  surface  is  expressed  by  y,  which, 
being  subtracted  from  2,  gives  i-f  for  the  refri- 
gerating power  of  such  a  surface  with  an  excess 
of  10''  of  temperature,  independent  of  the  auxi- 
liary effect  of  pulsation.  But  the  flow  of  air  cor- 
responding to  that  excess  must  have  an  influence 
in  abstracting  heat,  which  is  denoted  by  -^ ;  and 
hence,  after  deducting  those  external  impressions, 
whether  produced  by  pulsation  or  actual  motion, 
there  still  remains  i  ~j  for  the  power  apparently 
inherent  with  which  every  substance  tends  to  an 
equilibrium  of  temperature. — ^A  similar  conclu- 
sion is  derived  in  a  manner  somewhat  different. 
I  selected  a  mercurial  thermometer  with  a  large 
bulb  and  a  slender  stem,  to  which  was  adapted  a 
moveaUe  scale  containing  only  a  few  degrees,  but 
these  nearly  each  half  an  inch  in  length.  Having 
gilt  the  bulb  with  silver  leaf,  and  set  the  zero  of 

the 
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the  scale  to  correspond  with  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  I  applied  the  heat  of  my  hand,  and 
then,  leaving  the  instrument  to  cool,  I  observed 
its  progress  with  a  stop-watch.  From  8^  to  4%  it 
took  135  seconds ;  thence  to  2^  it  required  142 ; 
and  the  last  bisection,  till  it  reached  1%  was  per- 
formed in  146  seconds.  Whence,  at  each  obser- 
vation, during  which  the  heat  is  reduced  to  one 
half,  the  time  elapsed  is  lengthened  out,  yet  evi- 
dently with  a  retarding  progression.  In  the  first 
interval,  there  is  an  addition  of  seven  seconds ; 
in  the  next  one,  another  increase  of  four  seconds; 
and,  if  the  process  of  bisection  had  been  conti- 
nually  repeated,  it  seems  probable  that  the  succes- 
sive augmentation  would  have  advanced  by 
halves.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  such  a  progres- 
sion that  any  term  equals  the  sum  of  all  which 
succeed  to  it.  Consequently,  150  seconds  is  the 
ultimate  limit  to  which  the  intervals  of  bisection 
approach.— The  same  experiment  being  repeated 
after  the  gilding  had  been  rubbed  off,  the  time 
of  cooling  from  8°  to  4^  \i^s  65",  that  from  4^ 
to  a°  was  67 ',  and  that  from  a°  to  1°  was  68  '. 

In 
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In  the  C2ise  of  the  naked  ball,  therefofct,  the  vltU 
mate  limit  would  be  about  69  seconds*  And 
since  -j-f  ^  =  tttt  —  fV»  ^^^  superior  pulsatory 
effect  of  the  vitreous  surface  amounts  to  the 
1  a 8th  part  for  each  second.  Consequently  the 
single  action  of  the  metallic  surface,  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  is  only  about  the  goodth  part,  ^or 

f  X  rrr  =  t$""6*  But,  -r-f^  — •  t-I-u-  3=  -rrzi  *^^ 
hence,  besides  the  heat  ^  abstracted  ft^tti  the  ball 
by  the  pulsatory  and  regressive  motions  of  the 
surrounding  air,  there  is  some  other  mode  by 
which  it  is  dispersed  at  the  rate  of  the  l8oth  patt 
each  second. 

The  portion  of  heat  thus  consumed  is  most 
certainly  not  annihilated;  neither  is  it  transported 
to  a  distance,  by  any  species  of  elastic  nlotion  ea^ 
cited  in  the  encircling  fluid.  It  is,  therefore,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  contiguous  shell  of  matter,  'and 
afterwards  slowly  difiused  through  the  extended 
mass.  Air  is  still  the  sole  medium  bv  which 
heat  endeavours  to  maintain  the  balance  aniong 
remote  or  detached  bodies;  but  here  its  opera- 
tioh  is  of  a  passive  nature,  and  it  receives  and 

conveys 
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conveys  the  calorific  impressions  through  its  sub* 
stancG  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bar  of  iron  or  any 
solid  material. 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  the  refrigerating 
action  of  air.  There  are  four  distinct  modes  in 
^hich  it  produces  the  effect :  three  oC  these  are 
always  conjoined,  and  the  fourth  only  throws  in 
its  occasional  influence.  They  all  conspire  to  the 
same  end,  but  their  relative  shares  of  qperation 
are  various  and  mutable.  One  source  of  commu«- 
tiication  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  heated  sur- 
facc^  another  on  its  elevation  of  temperature,  a 
third  on  the  permanent  conducting  disposition  of 
the  air,  and  the  last  arises  from  the  celerity  of 
impulse  by  which  that  active  fluid  may  chance  to 
be  affected*  The  continual  ascent  of  the  hot,  and 
consequently  rarefied,  air,  must  contribute  in 
some  degree,  though  indirectly,  to  accelerate  the 
effect ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  stagnation  of  a 
warm  encircling  atmosphere  would  debilitate  the 
cyperation  of  the  combined  refrigerating  causes. 

Having  developed  the  separate  influence  of 
those  several  distinct  yet  associated  operations, 

we 
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we  are  enabled  now  to  determine  their^  joint 
feet.  The  power  which  the  air  exerts  in  cooling 
a  surface  by  the  agency  of  its  internal  vibrations^ 
and  that  which  results  from  the  ordinary  process 
of  the  conducting  of  heat  through  the  surround- 
ing mass,  are  both  of  them  constant,  and  may 
be  included  in  the  same  estimate*  But  the  refri- 
gerating energy  derived  from  the  slow  expansive 
recession  of  the  heated  molecules  of  air  is  con- 
tinually decreasing,  being  proportioned  simply  to 
the  excess  of  temperature.  This  expenditure  of 
heat  occasioned  by  the  varying  reiteration  of 
aerial  contact,  is  always  inseparably  conjoined^ 
however,  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
pulsation  and  diffusive  absorption  of  the  atmos- 
pheric mass.  Their  combined  action  will,  there- 
fore, be  expressed  by  a  constant  quantity  annexed 
to  the  declining  measure  of  temperature.  It  was 
already  noticed  that  the  refrigerating  power  of 
the  perpendicular  flow  of  air,  which  corresponds 
to  30  degrees  of  heat,  being  as  i,  the  aggregate 
effect  of  the  joint  cooling  processes  at  10°  centi- 
grade is,  on  a  metallic  surface,  as  2,  and,  on  a, 
surface  of  paper,  as  4.     Consequently,  with  that 

excess^ 
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<«zcess,  the  whole  refrigerating  energy  exerted  by 
still  air  on  a  metallic  surface  will  be  denoted  by 
60,  and  on  a  surface  of  paper,  by  i  ao :  at  the 
limit  of  equilibrium,  therefore,  the  respective 
energies,  being  each  diminished  by  10,  will  be 
expressed  by  the  numbers  50  and  no.  *  Hence 
the  rates  of  cooling  that  correspond  in  general  to 
any  height,  A,  of  temperature  are,  for  a  surface  of 
metal  and  one  of  paper,  represented  by  50  +  A 
and  no  +  i&« 

It  is  obvious  that,  near  the  limit  of  equilibrium, 
b  is  comparatively  small,  and  may  be  rejected 
^thout  sensible  error!  The  influence  of  the  su- 
perfidal  shifting  of  air  is,  in  this  case,  almost  ex- 
tinguished.; the  residual  measure  of  htat  forms, 
at  equal  intervals  of  time,  very  nearly  a  descend* 
ing  geometrical  progression.;  and,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  surface  of 
tin  is  to  that  of  a  surface  of  paper,  as  3  is  to  ix, 
or  is  rather  less  than  the  half.  In  very  high  tem- 
peratures, on  the  contrary,  the  constant  numbers 
annexed  to  h  will  have  relatively  but  small  efiect. 
The  pulsatory  transfer  of  heat  will  now  be  lost  in 
comparison  with  the  other  accelerated  sources  of 

Y  its 
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its  discharge^  and  the  rates  of  cooling  with  i&Ec* 
rent  surfaces  will  hence  approach  to  a  ratio  of 
equality.  Thus,  the  surrounding  air,  being  sup- 
posed at  the  point  of  congelation,  a  tin  baU  filled 
with  boiling  water,  if  clear,  will  cool  at  the  rate 
of  150,  and  if  painted,  at  the  rate  of  dio;  or 
after  the  proportion  of  5  to  7 :  but,  when  filkd 
with  boiling  oil,  the  rates  of  cooling  will  be  respec- 
tively as  300  +  50  and  300  +  i  ^^9  ^^  ^"^  hesur 
the  ratio  of  6  to  7  very  nearly.  In  those  derated 
temperatures,  the  progress  of  cooling  will  follow 
a  singular  law.  The  refrigerating  energy  being 
nearly  as  b^  and  its  intensity  of  impresuon  being 
likewise  as  b^  the  decrement  of  heat  must  evi- 
dently  be  compounded  of  both  these  and  the  elc- 
ment  of  the  time.    ITicrefore,  —  J!ft  =  A  V/,  and 

-^  z=:  dt\  of  which  the  integral  is  y  =  /,  and 

the  complete  integral  '  =  -!  "^  H* » ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

notes  the  time  elapsed  between  any  two  high 
temperatures  H  and  b.  We  hence  derive  this 
paradoxical  conclusion,  that,  from  whatever  j|e- 
gree  of  heat  a  body  begins  its  descent,  it  wiH 
reach  the  same  point  of  temperature  in  some 

finite 


Bmtt  time*  In  fact,  the  limit  of  the  expression 
~  —  -gp  is  invariably  the  fraction  -^ ,  although 
H  should  transcend  the  bounds  of  numeration. 
The  passage  through  temperatures  of  extrettie 
elevation  is  performed  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Thus,  between  10,000°  and  1,000°  the  time  spent 
is  ten  times  less  than  between  that  stage  and  100^; 
the  former  being  represented  by  — 5 — ^  and  the 

latter  by— ^.     Thb  in&rence  is  perfectly  conso- 


nant with  observation.  To  whatever  degree  of 
heat  a  charged  crucible  has  been  pushed,  it  will, 
after  being  withdrawn,  take  very  nearly  the  same 
time  to  sink  to  some  fixed  point,  such  as  that  of 
boiling  water.  It  was  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
elegant  and  valuable  invention  of  the  pyrometer 
that  first  opened  to  our  view  the  immense  range 
of  t!he  rising  scale  of  heat,  and  disclosed  the  vast 
extent  of  the  power  of  chemical  furnaces. 

But  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  general  relation 
which  connects  the  tiiotie  and  temperature.  The 
refrigerating  energy  is  always  expressed  by  ^  +  ^9 
a  denoting  the  constant  additive  number,  which 
is  50  for  a  surface  of  metal,  and  no  for  one  of 

Y 1  paper. 
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paper.    The  intensity  of  impression  is  evidently 

« 

as  by  the  excess  of  temperature  itself :  wherefore, 

—  ^i&  =  (a  +  A)  h.dty  and  dt  =  ^~  ^,  which, 

being  integrated,  gives  /  =  —  (Log-  .  ^)>  and 
the  complete  integral  is  consequently  t.^s.-^ 

fLog.  —  —  Log.  ^r-;j^)*     This    formula   is 

abundantly  simple.  To  find  the  time  which  any 
body  immersed  in  still  air  takes  to  cool, — From 
ibe  differenci  of  the  logarithms  of  the  initial  and  fined 
temperatures^  counting  from  that  of  the  encirclingflmd^ 
subtract  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  those  tempe-^ 
ratures  augmented  each  by  a  constant  number ^  and  tbe 
remainder y  being  divided  by  the  same  number ^  will 
give  a  quotient  proportional  to  the  time  elapsed.  This 
number  is  50,  in  the  case  of  a  surface  of  tin,  and 
11  o,  in  that  of  a  surface  of  paper  j  in  other  inter- 
mediate instances,  it  will  incline  to  the  former  or 
to  the  latter,  according  as  the  exterior  coat  par- 
takes more  of  the  metallic  nature,  or  approaches 

rather  to  the  condition  of  earths  or  vegetables. 

1* 

All  the  medals,  I  presume,  are  included  within  the 

*  See  Note  XXXII. 

Kmits 
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fimits  of  45  and  $$9  ^^^  ^^^  S'^^^^  majority  of 
other  substances  will  not  rank  below  loo.  For 
a  vitreous  surface,  the  coiistant  additive  number 
may  be  105.  The  augments  above  stated  will 
hence  nearly  comprehend  every  possible  case,  and 
the  computation  for  them  happens  to  be  singu- 
larly direct  and  expeditious.  If  from  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  logarithms  of  the  initial  and  final 
temperatures,  we  subtract  the  difference  of  the 
logmthms  of  those  temperatures  increased  each 
by  50,  and  reckon  as  integers  the  first  three  figures 
after  the  decimal  point ;  the  remainder  will  ex- 
press in'  minutes  the  time  requked  in  cooling  by 
a  hollow  tin  ball  filled  with  hot  water,  and  of  six 
inches  diameter.  And  if  1 1  o  be  annexed  to  the 
fimiting  temperatures,  and  the  result  multiplied 
by  5  and  divided  by  1 1 ,  we  shall  obtain  the  time 
which  the  same  ball  would  take  to  cool,  after 
having  its  surface  coated  with  lamp-black.  In  this 
way,  I  have  constructed  a  table  extending  100 
degrees,  or  to  the  interval  between  freezing  and 
boning  water. 


Y3  TABLE 
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TABLE  of  the  progressive  cooling  of  a  hoQov  tin 
ball^  of  fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with 
boiling  water,  whether  the  surface  is  dear,  or 
covered  with  a  coat  of  pigment. 
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This  table  is  easily  adapted  to  vessels  of  znj 
shape  or  dimensions*  If  the  surface  of  ii  six  inch 
sphere  were  roUed  0Ut  into  a  phtne^  it  would 
cover  a  circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter ;  and  if  the 
matter  contained  were  spread  equally  over  that  ex- 
tent,  it  would  form  a  cylinder  of  an  inch  In  depth* 
The  measures,  whether  superficial  or  solid,  of  such 
a  sphere,  are  thus  expressed  in  inches  by  the  same 
numbers ;  and  hence,  to  find  the  time  of  cooling 
that  belongs  to  a  close  vessel  of  any  form  or  size, 
we  have  only  to  multiply  the  corresponding  dif* 
ferences  in  the  table  by  the  capacity  and  divioe 
by  the  surface.  I  shall  illustrate  this  by  tn  ex* 
ample. — Suppose  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel,  eight 
inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  high,  and  filled 
with  hot  water,  to  be  placed  in  a  room  of  the 
temperature  of  1 8"",  and  it  were  required  to  deter* 
mine  the  time  which  it  would  take  to  cool  from 
64  to  30  degrees.  The  excesses  of  temperature 
are  here  46°  and  1 2%  opposite  to  which,  in  the 
cohimn  of  metal,  are  143^4  and  5Sf*t ;  the  di£- 
farenceis  593'«79  which  denotes  the  interval  of 
time  due  to  a  sphere  of  bright  tin  six  inches  in 
diameter.    And,  in  the  colunm  of  paper,  the  cor- 

Y  4  .  respondmg 
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responding  quantities  are  94'.6  and  311^49  whose 
difference  fii6^8  will  express  the  time  due  to  the 
same  sphere  when  painted.    But  the  surface  of 

the  cylindrical  vessel  is  measured  by  1^8  X  — 

+  Sir  X  12  =  1 2  Or,  and  its  capacity  by  64  X 

la  X  -^  =  iQ27r:  and  since  -^  =   1.6,  if  the 

4  y      ^  120W  * 

former  differences  be  multiplied  by  this  fractional 
number,  we  shall  obtain  the  quantities  sought^ 
and  which  are,  for  those  two  kinds  of  surfaces, 
respectively  630'  and  347'. 

We  are  now  able  to  compute  the  separate  va- 
lues or  effects  of  those  elementary  energies  which 
are  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  heat.  The 
general  formula  for  a  tin  surface  is  /  =  1 000  M 

(Log.  — —;),  whose  differential  is  di  =£   looo 

M  (4- ^l^orJ/  =  -^  {-?)  1000M5 

ind,  for  a  surface  of  paper,  the  diffisrential  be- 
comes rf/  =  -^  X  —       ^   X  1000  M,  or  di  =: 

II  no  +  A 

■    ^^.  -.  X  1000  M.    But  we  have  this  analogy, 

35  the  decrement  of  the  heat  is  to  the  decrement 
of  the  time,  so  is  the  whole  heat,  to  the  range^  or 
the  time  in  which  an  equilibrium  of  temperature 

would 


variable  portion  is  —  ( ),  which  measures 
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m 

I 

would  be  attained  if  the  process  were  continued 
uniformly  with  its  first  intensity.  Consequently^ 
for  a  six  inch  ball  of  clear  tin  filled  with  boiling 
waiter,  the  portion  of  beat  spent  every  minute 

is  i2±A  f — LL^),  or  at  the  rate  of  the  i^- 

50        V  1000  M  /'  .       S^ 

I )   part;   and  when  the  surface  is   co- 

\  434.2945  >   ^      ' 

vered  with  paper,  the  rate  of  cooling  is  -^ 

/ — ' — )  part  per  minute.    Of  both  these,  the 

50  \434-3694S 

the  effect  of  the  slow  perpendicular  motion  ex- 
cited in  the  contiguous  atmosphere.  Deducting 
this  from  each,  it  appears,  that  the  expenditure 
from  a  metallic  surface  towards  the  limit  of  equi* 

tibrium  is  equal  to  ,  and  that  from  a 

painted  one  is  -^  ( — ^ — ] ;  whence  the  for-  ' 
'^  50    ^  434.2945/ > 

mcr  in  every  case  exceeds  the  latter  by 

( ),  or  the   a6 1. 01 2th   part.     This  diffe- 

\  434.2945/'  ^      ^  ^ 

rence  proceeds  merely  from  the  unequal  energy 

of  pulsation;  and,  therefore,  the  pulsatory  dis- 

charge  every  minute  from  the  metallic  surface 

is 
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^  1^  (-^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^533-385*  P^  J  but, 

from  the  painted  surface,  it  is  -^-2.  ( — I ) 

^  350  \  434.4945/ » 

or  the  3 1 6.673dth  part  of  the  whole  reaidual  heat« 
If  the  former  of  these  be  subtracted  from  the  ef- 
fect of  a  tin  surface  at  the  point  of  quiescence, 

we  shall  obtain  -^^  ( ^ — Vor  the  5^4.148  cth 

350    V  434.2945;*  J   f  -r  J 

part,  for  the  measure  of  heat  conducted  away 
through  the  stationary  mass  of  the  surrounding 
air. — But  it  may  be  convenient  to  exhibit,  in  a 
collected  view,  those  several  results.  From  a  hol- 
low sphere,  six  inches  in  diameter)  and  fiBed 
with  boiling  water,  the  portions  ci  heat  di^* 
charged  every  minute,  are  thus  represented: 

By  abduction,  the  524.1485th ; 

By  recession,  the  b  X  ai 714.725th j 

And  by  pulsation,  the  2533.385th,  from  a  ma> 

tallic  surface ;  and  the  316,673th,  from  a  sur&icc 

pf  paper* 

It  hence  appears,  that  the  expenditure  by  ab- 
duction, or  internal  communication,  i^  equivalent 
to  what  would  be  produced  by  a  reflux  of  air 

charged 
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charged  to  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and 
moving  with  a  celerity  somewhat  l^s  than  an  inch 
^^  minute:  for  a  column  of  air  standing  on  a  base 
equal  to  the  surface  of  ball,  and  having  500 
tnches  in  altitude^  would  contain  the  same  quan- 
tity of  heat  i  and  -j^^^  =*  •  9539^  or  the  ^  dth 
part  of  an  inch  very  ncarlyt  The  velocity  of  re- 
cession, or  the  slow  perpendicular  motion  excited 
in  the  elastic  fluid  is,  for  each  degree  of  excess 
of  temperature,  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  the  spacQ 

Q{l}2^±2Ii  minutes,  or  .43'.43  j  and  hence,  cor- 
respondiog  ta  the  interval  between  boiling  and 
£reezifig»  the  celerity  of  flow  is  2.3  inches  every 
minute.    The  eflkct  of  pulsation  is  estimated  with 

equal  &dlity;  for  - 


500  •'IS' 

tory  energy  from  a  surface  of  tin  is  equivalent  to 

the  abstraction  of  a  continued  flow  of  air,  having 

its  full  charge  of  heat,  and  the  velocity  of  an  inch 

in  five  minutes, 

The  various  disposition  of  different  surfaces  to 

excite  certain  tremulous  impressions  in  the  atmos* 

phere  is,  therefore,  the  source  of  whatever  diver-t 

sity  of  power  that  appears  in  shedding  their  heat, 

-  Bu^ 
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But  those  vibratory  dispersive  energies  must  evi« 
dently  have  the  greatest  comparative  effect,  when 
the  auxiliary  repellent  flow  of  heated  air  becomes 
languid;*  that  is,  in  the  low  temperatures,  or 
near  the  limit  of  quiescence.  A  coating  of  tin» 
and  one  of  paper,  may  cjdiibit  the  extreme  rates 
of  cooling ;  and  other  surfaces  will  occupy  some 
intermediate  stations,  and  will,  according  to  their 
nature  and  condition,  incline  more  to  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  relative  position  of  different 
subtances,  in  that  respect,  is  consequently  deter- 
mined  by  their  peculiar  physical  qualities,  modi- 
fied,  however,  by  the  thickness  or  tenuity  of 
their  superficial  stratum,  and  by  the  smoothness 
or  striated  outlines  of  their  exterior  boimdary. 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue  such 
comparison  in  detail;  but  the  few  observations 
which  I  shall  select  are  sufficient  to  corroborate 
the  general  theory. 

EXPERIMENT  XLVHL 

A  bright  tin  canister,  three  inches  square,  and 
filled  with  boiling  water,  was  set  to  cool  in  a  close 

room: 
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room :  in  tbe  space  of  8 1  minutes,  it  sunk  from 
60  to  30  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the 
apartment.  But  when  the  sides  were  rubbed 
with  mercury,  and  exhibited  a  resplendent  lustre, 
it  made  the  saye  descent  in  78  minutes;  and 
after  the  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  the  tin,  hav* 
ing,  by  repeated  aspersions  of  mercury,  been 
thoroughly*  penetrated  by  that  fluid  metal,  and 
presenting  a  surface  of  a  matt  white,  the  process, 
of  cooling  was  performed  in  72  mivutes. 

A  mercurial  surface  has  thus  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  accelerating  the  progress  of  refrige*  1 
ration.  But  it  was  formerly  stated,  that  mercury 
surpasses  all  the  metals  by  its  energy  of  exciting 
aerial  pulsations. — ^With  respect  to  substances 
which  are  not  metallic,  they  must  approach  very 
nearly  to  paper  in  their  affections  to  heat.  Glass 
itself  seems  not  to  differ  by  the  twentieth  part 
from  that  standard. 

EXPERIMENT  XLIX. 

Another  tin  canister,  three  inches  square,  and 
^ed  with  boiling  water,  was  s^t  to  cool  as  before. 

It 
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It  took  1 05  minutes  to  sink^  frq^  .30  to  1 5  de^ 
grees,  above  the  temperature  of  the  room.  But, 
all  the  sides  being  carefully  covered  with  bibu- 
lous  paper  9oaked  in  olive  oil^  the  ssifpc  descent 
was  made  in  58  minutes.  On^  removing  these 
coatings,  and  covering  the  surface  with  a  mere 
film  of  chI  by  means  of  a  feather  dipt  io  it,  the 
cooling  was  not  accomplished  till  after  the  lapse 
of  87  minutes. 

•  m 

The  fact  now  redted  evinces  dear^  the  dixni- 
nished  effect  resulting  from  the  tenuity  of  the 
superficial  film.  The  accderatmg  iiAuence  intro- 
duced by  the  thin  kyw  of  oil,  which  adheres  to 
the  metallic  surfsice,  is  only  the  fourth  part  of 
what  belongs  to  such  a  coating  c£  the  proper 
thickness.  This  singular  modification  is  further 
elucidated  by  another  observation  of  a  iUstiact 
yet  kindred  nature. 


EXPERIMENT  L.      ' 

The  same  tin,  which,  in  the  space  of  105  mi- 
nutes, cooled  down  from  an  excess  of  30  to  that 

of 
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of  15  degce^  of  tqpiperature,  was  rubbed  in  one 
direction  with  fine  sand-paper ;  it  now  made  the 
same  descent  in  lOo  minutes.     But,  on  being 

« 

rubbed  hsffd  with  a  coarser  sand*paper,  the  effect 
was  performed  in  ^6  minutes. 

It  was  shown  .that,  in  consequence  of  a  doser 

diough  partial  contact  with  the  bounding  atmos* 

phere,  a  striated  surface  of  metal  is  fitted  to  ex- 
«  ,. 

dte  more  energetic  pulsations.  Hence  the  reason 
why  those  numerous  flutings  promote,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  the  operation  of  cooling.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  owing  to  an  artificial  increase  of  sur- 
£u:e,  for  a  ^ass  vessd,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
betrays  no  alteration  in  its  rate  of  cooling. 

But  the  modifying  influence  produced  by  the 
proximity  of  a.iAetallic  substratum,  is  most  une- 
quivocally displayed  in  the  successive  application 
of  differently  attenuated  films  of  isinglass.  I  have 
made  a  series  of  observations  directed  to  that 
object,  and  shall  here  present  the  results  in  one 
collect^  view. 


EXPERT- 
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EXPERIMENT  LL 

« 

A  canister  of  planished  tin,  three  inches  square^ 
Was  filled  with  hot  water,  and  placed  upon  a  slen* 
der  insulated  stand,  in  a  dose  room :  it  took  117 
minutes  to  cool  down  from  20  to  10  degrees 
above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment.  The 
sides  of  the  canister  were  then  coated  by  repeated 
additions  of  dissolved  isinglass^  in  the  manner 
formerly  described;  and  after  this  hzd^  dried  into 
a  thin  pellicle,  the  corresponding  rate  of  cooling 
was,  at  each  gradation,  carefully  ascertained.  The 
numerical  progression  was  as  follows :— ^ 


Thickness  of  the  pellicle, 

Time  of  cooling  from 

in  parts  of  an  inch. 

£0^  to  10^,  in  minutes. 

50,000th      - 

loi 

20,OOOth      - 

89 

io,oooth 

8a 

5,000th 

72 

2,000th 

.       -          66 

i,oooth 

.         .          63 

500th 

62 

300th,  or  more 

61 

But 
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fiut  these  several  results  will  be  found,  on  ex- 
amination,  to  accommodate  themselves  with  sur-» 
prising  accuracy  to  the  deductions  of  theory.    At 
the  limit  of  equilibrium,  the  refrigerating  energy 
of  a  surface  of  tin^  and  that  of  one  of  paper,  it 
was  shown j  are  respectively  as  50  and  i  j  o.    For 
any  other  surface,  therefdre^  this  energy  w31  be 
denoted  by  1 1 0  —  6or^  if  r  represents  its  reflect* 
ing  power  compared  with  that  of  tin.    But  the 
relative  measure  of  reflection  due  to  any  given 
tenuity  of  pellicle  was  already  determined  by  in- 
terpolation, and  the  mutual  comparison  of  nume- 
rous examples.    Thus,  the  reflective  power  of  a 
coat  of  isinglass,  the  io,oooth  of  an  inch  thick, 

is  .SS^  ^^^  ^  '^  —  ^^^  ~  77  •  ^^^  ^™^  ^^  cooling 
ought,  therefore,  to  be,  for  a  globe  of  six  inches 

in  diameter,  =  4~  (Log.  ^l  —Log.  |^)  =  164$, 

and  the  half  of  this,  or  82',  is  what  corresponds 

to  a  canister  of  three  inches.     In  the  remaining 

cases,  the  coincidence  appears  equally  striking* 

For  example,  when  the  thickness  of  the  pellicle 

is  the  aoooth  of  an  inch,  r  is  .17,  and  110  — 

6or  =   100;  the  time  elapsed  is,  therefore,  =: 

T^W  (Log.  4-?  —  Log.  i4-r)  i  —  66,  which  agrees 

inith  the  experimental  result** 

*  See  Note  XXXIII. 
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We  can  now  explain  an  apparent  anomaly 
tt^hich  occurred  near  the  commencement  of  ouf 
inquiry.  It  was  established  as  a  fundamental 
proposition^    that    every  surface  has   an    equal 

'  power  both  to  absorb  and  to  discharge  heatr 
But  while,  the  planished  side  of  the  canister 
fronting  the  reflector,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  focal  ball  was  only  1 2  degrees,— -on  turning 

0  the  paifited  side  to  face  the  reflector,  and  covering 
the  ball  with  tin-foil,  the  greatest  efiect  amounted 
to  22  degrees.  The  procedure  being  here  mere* 
ly  inverted,  we  might  expect  like  results.  The 
augmented  action  was  evidently  owing  to  this 
cause, — that  a  metallic  surface  cools  much  slower 
than  one  of  glass,  and  is  therefore  proportionally 
more  a&cted  by  the  same  energy  of  impression* 
If  the  focal  ball  had  been  covered  with  leaf  silver, 
which  forms  a  smooth  and  brilliant  surface,  the  ef- 
feet  would  have  rken  perhaps  to  y  X  1 2,  or  about 
26.  But  tinfoil  is  generally  in  a  slight  degree  oxy^* 
dated,  and,  in  applying  itself  to  such  a  small  ball, 
is  gathered  up  into  numerous  folds :  consequent- 
ly its  disposition  to  cool  is,  on  both  these  ac« 
counts,  something  increased*  From  a  variety  of 
estimates,  I  reckon  the  rate  of  cooling  with  a  sur- 
face 
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lace  of  tin-fc»l  and  ose  of  glass  as  five  to  nine } 
but  -f-  X  12  =  ai7>  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
observation* 

We  set  out  with  assuming  it  as  an  undoubted 
principle,  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  di& 
ferential  thermometer  is  proportiqnal  to  the  ex« 
citing  force,  or  the  mi)mentary  accessions  of  heat» 
This,  however,  requires  some  material  limitations) 
nor  is  it  strictly  true,  even  with  the  same  subject^ 
if  the  range  be  considerable.  And  such  is  the 
usual  progress  of  discovery :  as  new  Ughts  suc- 
cessively burst  in  upon  us,  we  learn  by  degrees  t6 
correct  our  primary  notions.  The  rate  with 
which  a  body  cools  appears  sensiUy  accelerated 
in  the  highe;r  temperatures,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  metallic  surface.  Consequently,  the  calorific 
action  which  comes  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
that  refrigerating  disposition,  must  always  some* 
what  exceed  the  elevation  of  the  liquor  in  the  dif- 
ferential thermometer.  Thus,  when  the  e&ct 
upon  the  naked  focal  ball  indicates  60,  .01  6^  oen* 
tigrade,  the  real  measure  of  calorific  energy  is 
TffT  X  60,  or  6;^i  nearly*  In  general,  the  ?»idi* 
tivc  correction  will  be  denoted  by  -j—.     Therc- 

2  2  fore. 
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fore,  under  33,  the  difference  will  not  amount  to 
one  division.  But  since  the  quantities  obtained 
by  actual  experiment  were  very  seldom  found  to 
exceed  that  number,  the  correction  may  in  most 
instances  be  disregarded.  As  a  theoretical  infe- 
rence, I  have  thought  proper  to  notice  it ;  yet, 
for  that  reason,  to  revise  our  prior  deductions, 
and  introduce  such  slight  modifications,  might 
well  seem  a  fastidious  refinement.-^ 

I  will  not,  however,  quit  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject without  remarking,  that  the  observation  of 
the  various  celerity  with  which  different  bodies 
cool,  affords  incomparably  the  simplest,  the  most 
commodious,  and,  perhaps  after  all,  the  most  ac- 
curate, method,  of  ascertaining  their  comparative 
attractions  with  respect  to  heat.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  glass  vessel  must  be  selected,  as  thin  as 
possible,  of  a  moderate  size  and  globular  shape, 
to  contain  the  substance  to  be  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. It  should  have  a  very  short  and  nar- 
row neck,  adapted  to  receive  a  fine  thermometer 
with  a  tapering  or  cylindrical  bulb.  This  flask, 
being  filled  with  hot  water,  and  its  thermometer 

inserted. 
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inserted,  is  placed  on  a  slender  insulated  stand, 
under  a  large  bell  glass,  and  the  time  carefully 
noted  of  its  passage  between  two  known  and  pretty- 
distant  points  of  temperature,  estimating  always 
from  that  of  the  room.  Filled  again  with  some 
other  liquid  substance,  the  same  observation  is 
repeated.  If  less  time  be  now  required,  the  sub- 
stance must  contain  a  proportionally  smaller  share 
of  heat*  Reckoning  water,  therefore,  as  a  stand- 
ard, the  relative  portion  of  heat  which  impreg.- 
nates  an  equal  bulk  of  any  other  species  of  liquid 
may  be  thence  easily  deduced*  To  determine  the 
specific  heat  of  a  solid  substance,  it  must  be  gra- 
nulated, or  broken  down  to  a  gross  powder,  and 
introduced  into  the  flask,  the  interstices  being 
filled  up  with  water.  The  interval  elapsed  bcr 
twecn  two  capital  divisions  is  observed  as  before ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  included  water  being  known, 
the  corresponding  time  of  cooling  being  subtract- 
ed, will  give  what  exclusively  belongs  to  the  solid 
matter,  which  being  then  augmented  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  contents,  will  express  the 
relative  capacity  of  the  substance  thus  examined. 
These  results,  however,  exhibit  only  the  quanti* 

%  3  ties 
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ties  of  heat  contained  in  equal  bulks ;  but,  if  they 
be  divided  by  the  specific  gravities,  the  quotients 
will  express  the  respective  shares  inherent  in 
equal  weights,  or  in  equal  portions  of  differently 
constituted  matter.  I  might  suggest  a  variety 
pf  precautions  which  would  improve  the  accu- 
racy of  the  procedure :  for  instance,  the  measure 
of  heat  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  flask 
itself,  may  be  calculated  and  regularly  deducted, 
and  the  observation  pf  the  relative  progress  of 
pooling  may  be  repeated  at  certain  capital  divi- 
sions of  the  thermometer,  and  the  mean  of  them 
all  assumed.  But  I  content  myself  with  giving 
the  spirit  of  the  method,  without  entering  on 
the  practical  details.  From  several  trials  which 
I  have  made,  though  upon  a  small  scale,  I  have 
reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  predsion 
and  facility  of  this  plan  of  proceeding.* 

*  See  Note  XXXIV. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


OF  the  three  elementary  powers  which  con- 
cur to  carry  forward  the  process  of  refri- 
geration in  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
one  which  depends  on  the  quality  of  surface,  or 
the  energy  of  pulsation,  is  entirely  precluded  in 
the  case  of  a  hot  body  immersed  in  water  or 
other  liquids.  The  operation  of  cooling  is  here 
performed  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two 
remaining  principles  of  dispersion.  A  portion  of 
the  heat  is  uniformly  absorbed  by  the  surround- 
ing water,  and  conducted  away  through  the  in- 
ternal mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  were 
congealed  into  solid  ice.  The  remaining  portion 
is  discharged  by  the  slow  recession  of  the  heated 
particles,  or  the  perpendicular  motion  produced 
by  their  piutual  distension.  This  latter  force  of 
consumption  will  evidently  be  variable,  being 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  expansion,  and 
therefore  increasing  with  the  rise  of  temperature. 

Z  4  Experiment 
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Experiment  establishes  clearly  the  conjunction  of 
these  two  distinct  and  heterogeneous  modes  of 
operation.  The  rapidity,  however,  vrilh  which 
bodies  lose  or  acquire  heat,  when  plunged  in  a 
bath  of  water,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
mark  their  progress  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Nor  will  I  pretend  to  the  ^me  nicety  a$  in  the 
case  of  an  atmospheric  medium ;  but  I  may  yet 
hope  to  obtain  such  a  degree  of  approximatioii 
as  will  fully  serve  all  the  purposes  of  general  in^ 
vestigation.  I  shall  produce,  as  the  basis  of  ana* 
lytical  deduction,  the  mean  interpolated  result^ 
of  various  observations. 


EXPERIMENT  LL 

A  hollow  tin  ball,  four  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  narrow  neck,  being  filled  with  boiling 
water,  and  having  a  long  delicate  thermometer, 
with  a  tapering  bulb,  inserted  beyond  the  centre 
of  the  liquid,  was  plunged  to  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  a  large  tub  of  water  at  the  point 
of  congelation,  and  suffisred  to  rest  on  a  slender 
tin  stool*    Ip  a|  minutes,  the  thermonieter  sunk 

from 
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from  70°  to  the  mid  division,  or  35^;  it  took 
four  minutes  to  drop  from  40^  to  20%  but  6J 
minutes  were  required  to  perform  the  final  bisec- 
tion from  1 0°  to  5^^. — 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  accelerated 
progression  which  thus  obtains  in  the  higher 
temperatures,  must  arise  from  the  co-operation 
of  some  cause  whose  intensity  is  augmented  with 
the  degree  of  heat.  This  conspiring  energy  seems 
even  to  increase  in  ^  faster  ratio  than  the  excess 
of  temperature;  for,  while  these  temperatures 
form  an  arithmetical  series,  the  measure  of  the 
compound  action,  reckoning  upwards,  is  denoted 
respectively  by  the  fractions  -7,  -,  and  -^,  and  their 
differences  constitute  the  fractions  -A-  and  -V>  ^^ 


-^  and  ~  nearly,  in  which  the  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  power  is  most  perceptible.  But  a  similar 
conclusion,  equally  decisive,  is  derived  from  ano- 
ther and  more  striking  method  of  observation. 


% 


EXPERI- 
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EXPERIMENT  LII. 

The  water  bath  was  heated  up  successively  to 
30  and  60  degrees  of  temperature,  and  the  ball 
with  its  inserted  thermometer  immersed  as  be- 
fore. When  the  bath  stood  at  zero,  the  thermo- 
meter required  six  minutes  to  drop  from  20^  to 
10^;  when  it  was  raised  to  30^,  the  surplus  heat 
of  the  ball  simk  from  50^  to  40%  in  3  J  minutes  j 
but  when  the  water  of  the  tub  had  attained  the 
temperature  of  60%  an  equal  eflfect,  or  a  descent 
from  80^  to  70*^,  was  performed  in  the  space  of 

two  minutes*--* 

» 

In  the  medium  of  common  air,  those  equal 
effects  would  have  been  produced  in  the  same  in^ 
terval  of  time.  A  similar  result  is  obtained,  if 
we  employ  even  a  bath  of  oil  or  alcohol.  The 
increased  flow  which,  with  the  same  difference 
of  temperature,  takes  place  in  a  mass  of  warm 
water,  is  an  evident  consequence  of  a  property 
almost  peculiar  to  that  fluid,  which,  on  receiving 

equal 
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equal  accessions  of  heat,  does  not  expand  iini« 
formly,  btit  with  a  rapid  acceleration*  In  reality, 
the  dilatations  of  water  corresponding  to  equal 
increpients  of  heat,  form  very  nearly  an  arithme- 
tical progression }  and  therefore,  reckoning  from 
the  origin  of  the  scale,  the  whole  measures  of  ex- 
pansion must  constitute  a  series  of  square  num- 
bers. It  was  shown  already,  that  the  celerity  of 
the  perpendicular  flow  is  proportioned  to  the  re- 
pellent force,  or  the  distension  required,  and  coiK 
sequently  in  the  case  of  the  hot  water  bath» 
where  the  difference  is  only  trifling  between  k 
and  the  immersed  ball,  the  auxiliary  action  h 
proportioned  likewise  to  the  degree  of  heat.  And 
this  inference  agrees  with  observation :  the  tem- 
peratures of  30®  and  60''  rise  by  equal  ascents, 
but  the  corresponding  effects  acquire  likewise 
equal  augments  nearly,  for  the  difference  between 
the  fractions  4-  and  -1  is  ^j  and  the  difference  be- 
tween  —  and  i-  is  4- 

I  have  referred  the  commencement  of  expan- 
sion in  water  to  the  point  of  congelation.  But 
it  now  seems  generally  supposed  that  water  is 
contracted  into  the  smallest  volume  about  five  or 

six 
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six  degrees  above  zero,  and,  in  its  descent  beyond 
this  stationary  limit,  again  undergoes  a  slight  di- 
latation.    I  am  disposed,  however,  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  a  principle  so  discordant  and  ana- 
malous.     In  fact,  the  experiments  on  which  it  is 
grounded,  though  somewhat  varied  in  their  plan, 
never  give  the  true  expansions  of  water,  but  only 
the  differences  between  those  expansions  and  the 
corresponding  expansions  of  glass.     Having  filled 
a  thin  glass  ball,  terminating  in  a  fine  tubular 
^tem,  with  distilled  water,  and  cooled  the  whole 
down  to  the  point  of  congelation,  I  plunged  it 
into  a  large  bath,  whose  temperature  was  four  or 
five  degrees  above  zero.    The  water  in  the  stem 
sunk  at  first  considerably,  owing  evidently  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  ^lass,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
enlarged  capacity  of  the  ball ;  but  it  then  rose  a 
sensible  space,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  exi» 
pansion  of  the  water  itself.     In  like   manner, 
when  the  procedure  is  reversed,  and  the  ball, 
heated  up  a  few  degrees,  is  plunged  into  a  bath 
at  the  point  of  congelation,  the  water  rises  in  the 

stem  as  the  ball  contracts,  and  then,  by  its  own 

« 

contraction,  partially  subsides.   .The  dilatation  of 

glass 
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glass  by  heat  is  indeed  so  very  small;  that  in  most 
cases  it  may  be  safely  disregarded.  But  the  rate 
with  which  water  contracts  is  perpetually  dimi- 
nishing as  the  heat  declines,  and  therefore,  at 
some  particular  point,  this  effect  is  exactly  coun. 
teracted  by  the  opposite  contraction  of  the  glass, 
and  beyond  it  the  latter  must  predominate.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  determine,  at  least  theoretically, 
the  position  of  that  minimum^  or  limit  of  apparent 
condensation.  Water  expands  about  the  24th 
part  of  its  bulk  between  freezing  and  boiling; 
and  glass,  in  the  same  interval,  expands  longitu* 
dinally  the  1 2oodth  part,  and  consequently  its  di- 
latation, in  all  the  three  dimensions,  must  amount 
to  the  4oodth  part  of  its  whole  volume.*  The  ex- 
pansion of  water  that  corresponds  to  any  tempera- 
ture X  is  therefore  denoted  by  ~  (---)^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

of  glass  by .  Equating  these  two  expres- 
sions, we  obtain  -^  =  — ,  and  therefore  x  = 

24         4 

6^  This  remarkable  coincidence  seems  to  dispel 
every  shadow  of  doubt,  and  we  may  embrace  it 
as  an  established  fact,  that  the  successive  dilata- 

♦  See  Nate  XXXV. 

tions 
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tions  of  water^  counting  from  zero,  are  a^  tiitf 
natural  progression  of  numbers. 

Having  distinguished  its  elements,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  investigate  strictly  the  process  of 
cooling  in  a  water  bath.  But  although  those 
dements  are  fewer,  their  mutual  relation  is  yet  of 
a  more  intricate  and  complex  kind.  I  shall  there- 
fore  divide  the  problem  into  two  branches :  first, 
when  the  water  bath  is  at  the  poi;it  of  congela* 
tion ;  and  secondly,  when  it  has  any  interme* 
diate  temperature  between  that  and  boiling. 

I .  The  simpler  case  is  where  the  bath  of  im- 
mersion is  kept  on  the  verge  of  congelation. 
After  a  diligent  comparison  of  several  detached 
observations,  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  the  rate 
of  cooling  to  be  five  times  greater  at  the  boiling, 
than  at  the  freezing,  point.  If  A,  therefore,  denotes 
the  temperature  of  th^  body  in  degrees  of  the 
centigrade  scale,  the  two  concurring  powers  of 

refrigeration  are  represented  by  i,  and  4  0 — )* 

or  Y~^-    Consequently,  the  relation  of  the  time 
is  expres3ed  by  this  ^simple  difiFerential  equation 
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•^dh  =  hdt  ir^^^ ).  The  complete  inte- 
gral is  /=  Log.  -^j J  Log,  iiil±^;,»  where 

H  and  b  denote  the  two  limiting  temperatures 
corresponding  to  the  interval  of  time,  /.  Or,  if 
we  introduce  the  proper  coefficient,  we  shall  have, 
in  minutes,  for  the  time  of  the  cooling  of  a  six  inch 

ball,  ^  (Log.-5^  i  Log.  ^iil±^'),  the  first  two 

figures  after  the  logarithmic  point  being  reckoned 
integers.  Thus,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  scale,  a  metallic  surface  plunged  in  water  cools 
30  times  faster,  and  a  vitreous  surface  14  times 
faster,  than  in  *  common  air.  This  refrigerating 
energy,  however  considerable  it  may  appear,  is 
yet  much  inferior  to  what  we  should  expect  from 
the  comparative  density  and  capacity  of  water, 
since  it  contains  at  least  500  times  more  heat 
than  an  equal  volume  of  air. 

2.  Wheji  the  water  bath  stands  at  any  inter- 
mediate degree  of  temperature  between  its  ex- 

■ 

treme  limits,  the  problem  becomes  far  more  intri- 
cate. Let  h  denote  the  heat  of  the  bath,  thea 
the  conjoined  refrigerating  energies  will  be  repre- 

♦  See  Note  XXXVI. 

sented 
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« 

sented  by  i  and  *  "^  '  -^  whence  the  differential 

1250 

equation  J/  =  — ■     '   ■   I ^^ -V   By  re 

solving  it  into  factors,  we  obtain  this  integral,  /  = 
—  HLog.  b  —  h'  +  i  HLog.  1250  —  A'*  4-  b' 

~"  7 — :: TTTu   ^^c  ^^^g-  TTTZ — ttmT  —  Const.* 

(1250  —  //^)5  °    (1250 — //-)j 

Wherefore,  putting   1250  —  h'^  =  /2%  the  cor- 
rect integral  will  be  in  common  logarithms,  /  zr 

i  (Log.  7^i.-i  Log.  .^^^-^  _  M  -  (arc 

tang. arc  tang.  —  )  j ;  which  expresses  in 

minutes  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  a  six 
inch  ball,  M  signifying  the  modulus,  and  the  first 
two  figures  being  reckoned  integers.  When  b^^ 
exceeds  1250,  a^  becomes  negative,  and  conse- 
quently a^  an  impossible  quantity.  The  last 
member  of  the  integral,  on  this  supposition,  in- 
volves impossibles:  in  other  words,  the  inte- 
gration becomes  impracticable  by  circular  parts, 
but  may  be  effected  by  the  help  of  logarithms. 
Put  b'^  —  1250  =  a^,  and  the  complete  integral 

will  be  /  =  T  (Log.  ^^;  _  X  Log.   ^^Zt+ 

*  See  Note  XXXVII. 

It 
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It  is  obvious,  that  either  of  these  formulae  will 
likewise  apply  when  the  ball  immersed  is  colder 
than  the  bath^  But  I  will  not  stop  to  remark  all 
^e  varieties  and  modificatioBs  which  they  in- 
.dude^  I  must  notice  one  case  however,  in  which 
the  exjNression  becoimes  greatly  simplified :  it  is 
when  b"^  z=z  1 250,  or  b'  s=  35®f,  which  corres- 
ponds almost  exactly  to  bipod-heat^  On  that  sup« 
position,  a  or  a  vanishes,  and  the  formula,  drop- 
ping its  last  membor,  passes  Uito  /  =  7  (Log* 

.__g.  _  Log. -J-).-  • 


Such  are  the  combined  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  relErlgeration  o£  a  body  surrounded  by 
a  fluid  mass,  whether  air  or  water ;  and  the  same 
mode  of  investigation  might  be  extended  to  other 
gases  and  liquids.  Internal  agitation  ^ves  pro- 
di^ous  activity  to  the  circulation  of  the  heat  thus 
communicated.  But  exclusive  of  such  accidental 
causes  of  accderation,  there  is  a  constant  and  re- 
gular operation,  by  which  its  subsequent  diflusion 
is  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  interior  of  the 
fluid.  This  results  from  the  actual  migration  of 
the  heated  parti(:Ies,  which,  being  expanded,  and 

A  a  therefore 
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therefore  vpedficaSiy  fighter,   endeavour  conti- 
nually to  mount  upwards,  and  assume  their  rc- 
«pective  gradations.    Nor  is  the  buoyant  force 
exerted  only  in  a  vertical  direction;  it  has  an 
evident  tendency  to  generate  lateral   motions^ 
rince  the  heated  portions  of  the  fluid,  by  spread- 
ing  out,  are  enaUed  to  approach  nearer  the  sur- 
£ice«    Hence  these  quickly  dispose  themselves  in 
^rizontal  strata,   according  to  their  respective 
degrees  of  temperature.    This  iact  is  distinctly 
percdved  in  a  room .  with  a  stove,  for  the  sdr  is 
always  warmer  near  the  ceiling  than  above  the 
floor.    In  a  crowded  theatre,  the  heat  feels  the 
most  oppressive  in  the  upper  tire  of  boxes.    Such 
£imiUar  observations  induced  the  ancients  to  as- 
cribe to  fire,  whether  apparent  or  in  a  latent 
form,  a  principle  of  levity;  which,  with  some  mo- 
difications, appears  even  at  present   not  to  be 
wholly  rejected  by  philosophers. 

But  the  distribution  of  heat  by  the  efforts  of 
ascension,  is  most  conspicuous  in  liquids,  which, 
,  from  their  comparatively  ponderous  qualities,  are 
the  least  subject  to  external  derangement  or  agi- 
tation.   A  vessel  fiiU  of  water  is  quickly  heated 

from 
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from  bdow;  but  tedious  and  ineffectual  is  the 
attempt  to  direct  the  communication  downwards. 
Yet  considerecl  abstractly  from  the  spedes  of  mat- 
ter with  which  it  chances  to  becomUned,  heat  ii^ 
.  endrdy  passive,  and  ndther  betrays  any  natural 
rductance  to  descend,  or  any  inherent  di^sition 
to  recede  from  the  earth.    A  bar  of  iron  will  be 
beated  almost  equaOy  soon,  whether  the  upper  or 
the  lower  end  be  thrust  into  the  fire;  and  ths 
dight  difference  of  effint  is  occasioned  by  astream 
of  hot  air,  which  always  rises  and  glides  along, 
the  ndes  of  the  bar.    The  horizontal  diffusion  of 
beat  through  fluids,  and  its  graduated  arrange- 
ment, are.  produced  and  moulded  by  the  various 
.  progressive  e:;panHon  of  th^  affected  particles.   If 
cold  water  be  gently  poured  on  the  surface  of  hot 
water,  it  wiU  immecfiatdy  sink  to  the  bottom, 
without  being  sensiUy  warmed  in  its  descent. 
Or  if,  by  means  (^  a  Icmg  fiinnd,  hot  water  be 
introduced  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  vessel  which 
containar  cold  water,  it  will  instantly  spread  and 
.  lise  to  the  top.    In  a  few  seowds,  the  gradatioo 
of  temperature  at  equal  hdghts  will  in  dther  case 
\ft  ths  samCi    The  tendency  of  those  /extreme 

A  a  a  temper^' 
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temperatures  to  a  mutual  approidmatlon,  through 
the  medium  of  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  coinmuni* 
cation,  b  comparatively  very  slow  and  imperfect : 
while  the  surface  wastes  its  heat  profusely,  the 
bottom  acquires  only  a  small  degree  of  increase. 
Nor,  in  a  mass  of  water  thus  unequally  heated, 
do  the  temperatures  of  the  successive  strata  form 
an  arithmetical  series.  I  find,  that  the  centre  of 
the  vessel  always  partakes  more  of  the  quality  of 
the  bottom  than  of  that  of  the  top,  having  only 
one  third  part  of  the  whole  excess  of  heat.  The 
gradation  of  temperature,  reckoning  upwards, 
follows,  therefore,  an  accelerating  progression. 
This  curious  fact  is  explained  by  the  increasing 
dilatations  which  water  acquires  fram  equal  addi- 
tions of  heat ;  for  the  eflForts  of  the  heated  por- 
tions of  the  fluid  to  ascend  are  thence,  continually 
invigorated  in  the  higher  temperatures.  It  Is 
quite  otherwise  with  alcohol,  and,  I  presume, 
with  oil:  the  centre  of  their  containing  vessd 
gives  very  nearly  the  mean  temperature. 

If  the  fluid  has  considerable  depth,  the  <U£^ 
rence  of  temperature  between  the  successive  strata 
must  be  proportionally  small,  and  consequently 

the 
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the  communication  of  heat  through  the  mass  will 
be  dimmished  on  a  double  account ;  the  power  of 
transmission  being  enfeebled^  and  the  length  of 
passage  at  the  same  time  extended.  A  large  coU 
lected  body  of  water  will,  therefore,  acquire  or 

w 

discharge  heat,  almost  solely  from  the  action  of 
external  impressions,  which,  according  to  their 
relative  quality,  will  cause  the  particles  immedi« 
atdy  affected  either  to  rise  or  to  descend.  Hence, 
the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  pool  is  always  exces* 
sively  cold;  for  the  atmospheric  influences  are 
modified  or  diverted  m  their  effects  by  the  Uws 
of  statical  When  the  air  becomes  colder,  the 
superficial  particle^  of  water,  bdng  chilled  and  of 
cour3e  condensed,  sink  downw^ds ;  but  when  it; 
grows  warmer,  the  particles  which  it  comes  to 
touch  thence  receiving  heat  and  expan^on,  con-^ 
tinue  suspended  at  the  .surface^  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  which 
is  thu3  imparted :  cv^ry  chapge  to  warmth  » 
spent  on  the  upper  stratum,  while  every  transi- 
tion to  cold  penetrates  to  the  bottom ;  which  suf- 
fers all  the  rigours  of  winter,  without  ever  feel- 
ing the  impression  of  the  sununer's  heat.  Noip 
\  A  a  3  «l 
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'is  the  peculiar  eSkct  coonterfaabnocdj  In  any  sciw 
dble  degree,  by  the  opcnition  of  other  caipses* 
Fart  only  of  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  sor£ice  of 
the  water,  and  tlus  daring  a  small  portion  of  tbo 
year.  But  they  are  intercepted  in  thdr  progress, 
and  absorbed  by  the  fluid  mass ;  and  though  the  . 
bottom  must  continually  recdve  heat  from  tb^ 
bowels  of  the  earth,  yet  the  communication,  being* 
made  through  such  slow  conducting  materials, 
the  supply  derived  from  that  source  is  companu 
tively  insignificant. 

This  remarkable  phaenomenon  is  strikin^y  eXm 
emplified  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  whose  vast 
depth  is  proportioned  to  the  stupendous  ahitudQ  - 
of  their  encircling  mountains.  It  appears  from 
the  careful  observations  of  Saussure,  that  the  bo(» 
torn;  of  those  majestic  basins,  whether  situate  in 
the  lower  plains,  or  embosomed  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  Alps,  are  almost  equally  cold,  being 
only  three  or  four  degrees  above  the  pcnnt  of 
congelation.  But  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  prindpal  chain  of  lakes 
extends,  is  between  i  o  and  1 1  degrees.  I  found 
the  heat   exactly  io%  of  a  fine  spring  whidi 

gushed* 
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gushed  up  in  a  meadow  bebw  the  romantic  little 
town  of  Schwdtz,  and  therefore  not  much  abovq 
the  level  of  the  branching  lake  of  the  Forest  Can* 
toiis»  I  likewise  examined  the  temperature  oi « 
water  dntwn  by  a  pump  from  some  depth  in  tho 
charming  isle  of  St.  Pierre,  seated  iii  the  lake  o£ 
Kennet  about  200  feet  above  that  of  Genevas  and 
cdebrated  for  affording  a  temporary  retreat  to 
the  eloquent  enthusiast  Rousseau :  it  was  i  oj^% 

The  case  is  entirety  altered  in  yndc  seas,  that 
have  an  easy  communication  with  the  ocean* 
The  tides  and  various  currents  which  s^tate  tho 
mass  of  waters,  in'termix  the  several  strata,  and 
produce  an  equal  difiusion  of  heat.  Thus,  the 
9ame  diUgent  and  accurate  naturalist  discovered, 
at  the  dq>th  of  three  hundred  fiithoms,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  to  be  15  degrees  ; 
which  is  precisely  the  average  measure  corres* 
ponding  to  that  paraUel  of  latitude. 

The  instrument  which  Saussure  employed  for 
making  those  observations,  consisted  of  a  strong 
coarse  thermometer,  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
thickness » of  slow  conducting  materials*  It  was 
^crally  let  down  in  .the  eveiizng,  and  drawn  up 

Aa4  again 
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igain  next  day.    But  notwithstanding  its  lom^ 
continuance  under  water,  this  instrument  coukl 
not  give  the  full  and  correct  result.    However 
.  slow  to  receive  impressions,  it  would  evidently  be 
affected  during  its  ascent,  especially  by  the  length 
of  the  track  which  it  described.    We  have  ob« 
served  already  that,  at  low  temperatures,  the  rcfiri- 
gerating  action  of  water  Is  nearly  doubled,  with 
the  velocity  of  a  foot  in  three  seconds  or  of  a  o 
feet  in  a  minute.    Motion  through  the  fluid  has, 
therefore,  the  same  effect  to  cool  a  body  as  simple 
immersion  during  the  time  in  which  the  passage 
would  be  performed  with  a  velocity  of  ao  feet 
each  minute,  or  200  fathoms  in  an  hour.    But 
the  depth  of  the  lake  Qf  Geneva  was  600  fathoois, 
at  the  place  where  the  eicperiment  was  made; 
and  consequently  the  thermometer  would  be  as 
much  affected  in  travelling  through  such  a  pro- 
digious column,  as  if,  in  addition  to  the  time  of 
Its  ascent,  it  had  remained  suspended  at  the  stra^ 
tum  of  mean  temperature  for  the  space  of  three 
hours.    This  computed  interval  is  so  very  con- 
ciderable  in  comparison  with  the  whole  time  o£ 
immersion,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  mar 

terial 
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terial  influence  in  abrid^g  the  primary  eStct. 
I  am  hence  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  bottoms  of  those  profound  lakes  are  always 
on  the  verge  of  freezing,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
below  it;  for  the  superficial  water  is  capable, 
even  several  degrees  under  that  point,  of  resist- 
ing  the  process  of  congelation,  and  may  conse- 
quently descend  impregnated  with  their  excess  of 
cold.  Nor  is  it  impossible  but  the  beds  of  such 
vast  collections  of  fresh  water  are  incrusted  with 
banks  of  perpetual  ice — ^a  sort  of  subaqueous 
j^ciers.* 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  curious  fact  which 
occurs  in  deep  capacious  reservoirs  of  stagnant 
air.  ,  But,  from  the  nice  mobility  of  that  fluidt 
the  phdcnomenon  is  here  exhibited  on  a  more 
contracted  scale.  It  is  not  observed  in  narrow 
vales,  enclosed  by  towering  heights;  because 
every  breeze  which  sweeps  over  those  summits 
will  rouze  the  air  from  below,  and  invert  or  renew 
its  internal  arrangement.  The  permanent  and  in«» 
tense  coldness  of  the  lower  strata  can  only  take 
place  in  profound  caverns,  open  yet  sheltered,  anb 

♦  See  Note  XXXVIII. 
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either  perpendicular  or  gently  indiiied.  Nor  if 
there  the  same  limit  to  the  refrigerating  inten- 
iity,  as  in  the  case  of  an  aqueous  accumulatioa* 
The  mild  air  of  sunmier  hangs  motionless  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit ;  but,  in  winter,  the  superior 
sur,  cooled  many  degrees  perhaps  under  freezings 
continually  precipitates  itself  to  the  bottom* 

I  had  occasion  to  witness  the  effects  of  thi$  na^ 
tural  process,  during  an  excursion  through  thQ 
mineral  (Countries  of  the  North,  in  the  months  o£ 
August  and  September  1 7  99.«^The  famous  Swor 
dish  mine  of  Dannemora,  which  furnishes  the 
richest  iron*ore  in  the  world,  presents  an  im*. 
mense  excavation,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundre4 
feet  deep,  and  of  still  greater  width*  At  the  time 
time  when  I  viewed  it,  the  usual  labours  wer« 
suspended,  for  the  construction  of  some  ma« 
sonry  and  other  indispensable  repairs*  The  bot< 
torn  seemed  full  of  water,  in  which  were  .floating^ 
huge  blocks  of  ice,  or  rather  snow,  that  had  bce« 
soaked  with  humidity  and  again  congealed*  But 
the  temperature  of  the  ground,  or  that  of  water 
pumped  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  found 
amount  to  ji  degrees.  —  The  silver    mine  of 

¥:ongsberg. 
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Koogsberg)  rftuate  not  far  from  Christiania,  in 
Vorwdj^  has,  for  its  main  shaft,  a  fHghtful  open 
cavern,  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  deq>,  and 
0iiny  feet  wide;  in  which  the  descent  is  made  by 
ladders,  resting  against  cross  beams,  without  any 
l^btforms.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  perpetual 
pnow,  although  the  mean  temperature  corres- 
jpondiag  to  that  latitude  and  elevation,  is  6iP. 

A  pluenomenon  of  a  similar  kind,  but  ht 
fnore  curious  and  striking,  occurs  in  the  milder 
icliomte  of  France*.  It  is  a  subterraneous  glacier 
implanted  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep  czvc 
in  the.  centre  of  a  forest  adjoining  the  village  of 
Beaune,  which  stands  on  the  small  river  Doubg^ 
jkbont  six  leagues  bdow  Besanfon,  on  the  verge  of 
the  extensive  chain  of  Mount  Jura.  The  mouth 
is  forty 'five  feet  wide}  and,  after  a  long  and 
iteep  descent,  you  enter  a  hall  one  hundred  feet 
high ;  thence,  by  a  slanting  ladder  of  forty  feet, 
you  reach  the  chamber,  which  contains  the  con« 
gealed  group.  This  consists  of  vast  stalactites  of 
solid  ice,  pendant  from  the  roof,  and  nearly  join<« 
ing  other  branches,  that  shoot  up  from  below.-— 
Their  origin  is  easily  traced ;  for  the  snow  which 
/  falls 
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falls  in  winter  into  the  spadons  hall^  mdts  zvtxT 
during  summer,  and,  percolating  dirough  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  as  it  slowly  trickles  into  the 
lower  cavity,  is  arrested  and  consolidated  by  the 
action  of  the  cold  air. 

Such  are  the  singular  effects  of  the  prindple 
by  which  the  heated  portions  of  a  fluid  invariably 
seek  to  occupy,  or  endeavour  to  maintain,  an 
elevated  situation.  But  this  disposition  to  mount 
upwards  has  beades  an  indirect  influence  to  pra« 

■ 

mote  the  discharge  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  a 
body  immersed  in  a  fluid,  by  causing  a  diffiisive 
vertical  motion,  which  limits  and  restrains  the 
accumulation  of  a  warm  atmosphere:  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  refrigerating  power  of  the  mcn 
dium,  being  always  determined  by  its  difiereooe 
of  temperature,  would  soon  decline,  if  there  were 
not  some  regular  process  by  which  the  particles 
are  removed  from  its  vicinity  as  iast  as  they  be« 
come  afiected,  and  a  perpetual  circulation  thus 
kept  up  within  the  fluid  mass*  This  buoyant 
tendency,  however,  performs  yet  a  more  impor- 
tant and  extensive  ofiice.  By  its  single  opera^ 
tion,  are  fluids  duefly  distinguished  from  solids 

ia 
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In  tbdr  mode  of  transferring  heat.    Bat  the  sulh 
ject  requires  some  doser  examination* — 

It  was  shown  that,  besides  the  vibratory  energy 
^xrhich  is  peculiar  to  the  gases,  and  the  regressive 
motion,  which  is -common  both  to  them  and  li- 
quids ;  there  is,  in  all  fluid  substances,  a  constant 
force  exerted  in  discharging  heat,  similar  tawhat 
obt^dns  in  solids.    But  the  conducting  power  of 
a  sofid  b  not  determined  merely  by  the  nature  of 
the  component  materials;  it  is  modified  essen« 
tially  by  the  space  of  transmission,  being  always 
inversely  as  the  length  of  the  communicating 
column*    A  body,  plunged  in  a  fluid,  discharges 
its  heat,  however,  with  the  same  profusion,  what- 
ever  be  the  extent  of  the  surrounding  mass :  and 
if  the  medium  of  immersion  be  considerably  con- 
tracted, this  alteration,  so  far  from  accelerating 
the  dispersive  effect,  will  sensibly  retard  it.    Heat 
is,  therefore,  conveyed  from  the  body  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  were  enveloped  with  a 
solid  crust  of  a  certain  determinate  thickness; 
from  whose  exterior  surface  it  is  quickly  ab* 
sorbed,  and  thence  transfused  through  the  gene- 
ral fluid* 

Suppose 
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radial  extent  of  the  medium,  and  AD  the  teinpe-* 
rature  at  its  origin ;  then,  the  mass  being  sup^ 
posed  in  a  concrete  state,  the  slanting  line  DB 

.  will  determine  the  temperature  that  corresponds 
to  any  given  distance.  But  the  rate  of  disper-* 
sion  through  the  range  of  matter  will  be   as 

'  the  difference  between  the  successive  ordinates^ 
and  consequently  as  the  tangent  of  the  very  small 
angle  DBA.  When  the  fluid  is  released,  how« 
ever,  from  consolidation,  it  will  stream  upwards^ 
and  transport  its  contained  heat  LBC,  leaving 
only  the  superficial  arrested  shell  AC.  The  rate 
of  igneous  communication  will,  therefore,  be  now 
represented  by  the  oblique  line  DC;  bdng  in« 
cteased  in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AB.  But, 
beyond  the  stagnating  atmosphere,  the  tempera^- 
ture  of  the  fluid  must  still,  in  some  degree,  be 
affected ;  for  the  heat  which  is  continually  depo- 
sited at  C,  will  not  be  instantaneously  difiused 
and  carried  away.  The  limit  of  that  atmosphere 
will  not  precisely  reach  to  C,  but  to  a  point  H 
(fig.  28),  somewhat  nearer,  and  FH  will  denote 
the  temperature  of  the  ulterior  extending  mo- 
dium.     This   circulating  portion  of  the  fluid, 

thoDgh 
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though  very  slightly  warined,  is  yet  enabled,  by 
its  considerable  breadth  and  the  celerity  of  its 
ascent,  to  transport  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  is  receir- 
cd.  If  the  heat  of  the  source  be  reduced  to  AE, 
the  corresponding  feeble  temperature  of  the 
buoyant  column  will  be  expressed  by  GH. 
To  preserve  an  equilibrium,  therefore,  the  con- 
stant dissipation  of  heat  miist^  in  every  case,  be 
proportional  to  its  original  intensity.  But  as  the 
warmth  of  the  circulating  mass  declines,  it  will 
rise  more  slowly;  This  diminished  effect,  how- 
ever, is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  corres- 
ponding increased  extent  of  the  buoyant  column ; 
for  the  warmth  must  evidently  penetrate  farther 
into  the  fluid,  if  the  celerity  of  the  ascent  be  re- 
tarded. Thus,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body 
immersed  is  denoted  by  AD,  the  rising  portion 
of  the  fluid,  having  the  gentle  warmth  FH,  will  - 
reach  only  to  I ;  but,  after  that  temperature  has 
declined  to  E,  the  dispersive  column,  with  the 
feeble  heat  GH,  will  exend  to  H.  Though  these 
exterior  masses,  therefore,  mount  upwards  with 
different  velocities,  their  energy  of  consumption 
will  be  respectively  as  FH  and  GH,  or  as  AD  and 

B  b  AE, 
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A£,  the  central  intensities  of  the  heat.  Heace 
the  thickness  AH  of  the  stagnating  atmosplieie 
will  always  remain  constant.  What  this  thick- 
ness actually  is^  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
with  strict  accuracy ;  but,  from  the  comparison 
of  a  few  facts  which  shall  afterwards  be  redted, 
I  infer  that,  in  the  case  of  air,  the  extreme  boun- 
dary  is  not  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  sur&cc. 
In  water,  the  separation  is  evidently  much  les& 


I  have  employed  straight  lines  to  represent  tJic 
gradations  of  temperature,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity.  But,  as  nature  rejects  all  violent  and 
sudden  transitions,  the  exposition  just  given  re- 
quires some  restriction.  The  detained  contigv* 
ous  stratum  is  certainly  not  abrupdy  terminated ; 
and  the  several  films  of  which  -it  conSsts  are  not 
each  in  the  same  degree  stationary,  those  situate 
more  remote  from  the  surface  having  evidendy  a 
greater  laxity  and  space  for  shifting.  Nor  is  the 
origin  of  the  buoyant  column  precisely  limited : 
the  passage  from  rest  to  motion,  though  not  pro- 
longed, is  yet  effected  by  regular  shades.  The 
portion  of  the  fluid  next  the  stagnating  shell 

must 
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tnxkst  still  suffer  some  retardation..  Instead  of  the 
compound  lines  DFM  and  EGN,  the  series  of 
temperatures  will  be  defined  by  similar  'curves, 
bending  quickly  towards  the  axis  or  assymptote 
AB,  and  then  gliding  beside  it  with  a  continued 
approach.  But  these  considerations  will  not  alter 
materiaJUy  the  precedin'g  deductions ;  and  I  chose 
rather  to  avoid  introducing  at  first  a  complica- 
tion  of  ^  views  which  would  only  embarras  our 
reasonings. 


B  b  a  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XVra. 

"¥XTE  have  investigated,  and  have  explained 
^y     at  some  length,  the  various  circumstances 
which  affect  the  progress  of  the  cooling  of  bodies 
immersed  in  any  species  of  fluid.    We  have  con- 
sidered their  enclosing  boundary,  whether  vitre- 
ous or  metallic,  as  a  mere  physical  sur&ce ;  and 
have  supposed  the  heat  to  be  continually  suppfied 
from  the  internal  mass,  as  fast  at  least  as  its  con- 
sumption requires.    Should  the  latter  condition 
not  obtain,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  will  'be 
proportionally  retarded.   Thus,  if  a  thin  hot  ball, 
containing  air  only,  be  plunged  in  water ;  owing 
to  the  defective  communication  fropa  the  centre, 
it  will  not  cool  with  the  rapidity  which  might 
otherwise  be  expected.      A  similar  effect  takes 
place  when  the  interior  is  filled  with  loose  spongy 
substances,  such  as  hair,  wool,  or  feathers.    But 
incidents  of  this  sort  occur  so  rarely,  that  they 
4    may  be  well  overlooked.    The  case  is  more  fre- 
quent and  of  much  greater  consequence,  where 

the 
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the  surface  of  a  body  is  defended  by  a  covering 
of  slow  conducting  niaterials.  The  process  of  re- 
frigeration is  then  retarded  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  exterior  coat.  On  this  principle 
depends  the  manifest  utility  of  clothings  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  in  checking  the  too  •  profuse 
dissipation  of  animal  warmth. 

A  fluid  of  such  extreme  rarity  as  air^  if  confined 
round  a  heated  body,  must,  like  those  spongy 
substances,  have  a  decided  influence  to  retard  the 
operation  of  cooling.  And  this  property  is  most 
distincdy  perceived,  though  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  If  a  series  of  hollow  cylindrical  vessels  be 
constructed  of  very  thin  brass,  to  fit  into  oi^ 
another  like  a  nest  of  boxes ;  the  first  or  smallest 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  with  a  fine  ther- 
mometer inserted,  being  enclosed  in  each  of  the 
rest  consecutively,  according  to  the  order  of  their 
width,  and  kept  equally  separate  from  the  sides 
and  bottom,  by  resting  against  protuberant  points 
or  a  slender  checquered  ring:  on  plunging  the 
canister,  with  its  adapted  case,  in  a  tub  of  water, 
the  rate  of  cooling  will  be  found,  at  every  succes- 
sive trial,  regularly  to  diminish,  till  the  space  of 

B  b  3  inter- 
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interduded  air  comes  to  etceed  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  when  the  effect  wiH  be  reduced  to  about  a 
sixteenth  part.     Beyond  this  fifnit^scarcdy  any 
farther   decrease  is  observed,  there   now  being 
room  sufficient  to  allow  that  active  fluid  to  dcvc- 
lopc  its  mobility,  which  fully  compensates  for  the 
increasing  distance  of  communication.     A  limit 
so  narrow  must  evidently  preclude  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  that  would  occur.     The  pro- 
perty of  confined  air  to  retard  the  progress  of 
cooling  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a  principle  not 
quite  obvious,  and  not  hitherto  eicplained.     By 
employing  a  series  of  concentric  cases,  or  sepia^ 
this  effect  is  wonderfully  heightened.    Yet  a  sub^ 
ject  in  itself  so  curious,  and  of  such  vast  impcr* 
tance  in  the  ceconomy  of  heat,  has  been  generally 
overlooked,  or  only  treated  ih  a  vague  and  super^^ 
ficial  manner.     As  I  purpose  to  consider  it  with 
some  attention,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
divide  it  into  three  branches ;   i .  when  the  sur* 
face  of  the  internal  canister  and  its  several  cases 
are  metallic :  2.  when  those  surfaces  are  all  paint* 
ed,  or  consist  of  glass ;  and  3,  "^'hen  they  are 
composed  partially  of  both  sorts. 

I,  When 
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!•  When  all  the  surfaces  by  which  the  included 
or  exterior  air  is  hounded,  are  metallic. — ^The 
pulsatory  communication  of  heat,  being  here  so 
much  attenuated  at  each  succeeding  act  of  dis- 
charge and  reception,  may,  in  the  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  problem,  be  fairly  rejected.  In 
feet,  the  first  case  would,  by  that  process,  acquire 
only  the  7  ad  part  of  the  heat  of  the  internal  sur- 
face, and  a  second  case  Would  receive  merely  the 
64th  part  of  this  small  quantity,  or  the  4608th 
part  of  the  whole.  I  shall  assume,  at  least  at  the 
outset,  that  ^  the  rate  of  transmission  is  exactly 
uniform,  and  its  intensity  proportional  to  the  dif- 
ference  of  temperature;  which  must  be  very 
nearly  true,  when  the  central  heat  is  moderate, 
and  not  affected  by  any  sensible  accumulative 
energies. 

Suppose  the  canister  so  large  that  its  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  that  of  the  exterior 
case,  which  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow 
space.  After  an  equilibrium  is  attained,  the  case 
will  receive  and  discharge  heat  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  just  as 
much  hotter  than  the  external,  as  it  is  colder 

B  b  4  than 
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than  the  included,  air.  But  this  confined  pCN 
tion  will  have  evidently  the  mean  temperature  of 
its  bounding  sides.  Consequently,  reckoning  the 
heat  of  the  room  as  a  standard,  the  temperature 
of  the  outer  case  must  be  equal  to  half  the  dif- 
ference between  itself  and  the  temperature  of  the 
canister,  or  equal  to  one  third  of  this  whole  quan- 
tity. Hence  the  canister,  under  the  shelter  of 
its  case,  will  cool  three  times  slower  than  if  it 
were  exposed  nakeA.— Thus,*  when  the  central 

■  • 

heat  is  30^,  that  of  the  exterior  surface  will  be 
10%  and  their  arithmetical  mean,  or  ao*',  will  be 
the  temperature  of  the  confined  stratum  of  air. 
Therefore,  the  rate  of  internal  communication, 
which  cools  the  one  surface  in  the  same  degree 
as  it  heats  the  other,  will  be  as  1 0%  or  equal  to  the 
discharge  into  the  free  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Imagine  a  second  case  to  be  now  added.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  which  that  contains 
is  equal  to  its  difference  from  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the 'air  included  within  the  first  case ;  and 
either  of  these  measures  is  equal  to  half  the  excess 
of  the  central  heat  above  this  last  mean.  Hence 
the  outmost  case  will  have  only  one  fifth  part  of 

the 
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the  temperature  of  the  canister ;  and  consequent* 
ly,  by  the  intervention  of  a  double  case,  its  rate 
ef  cooling  is  diminished  five  tim'es. — ^For  the  sake 
of  illustration,  let  the  temperature  of  the  central 
mass  be  25^;  then  that  of  the  first  case  will  be 
1 5%  and  that  of  the  second  case  5^;  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  inner  stratum  of  air  will  be  aQ% 
and  that  of  the  outer  one  10^:  the  surface  of  the 
canister  will  regularly  discharge  i  portion  of  heat 
as  fi  the  next  septum  wiH  receive  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  contiguous  air ;  and  the  external  case 
will  absorb  this  portion,  and  finally  discharge  it 
into  the  air  of  the  apartment. 

Pursuing  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that,  with  three  concentric  cases, 
the  canister  would  cool  seven  times  more  slowly ; 
and  with  four  such  ca$es,  nine  times  more  slowly. 
In  general,  the  degree  of  diminution  is  equal  to 
double  the  number  of  cases  increased  by  one,  or 
the  number  of  surfaces  concerned:  it  is  hence 
represented  by  the  progression  of  the  odd  num- 
bers, 3,5,7,9,  u,  13,  &c* 

This  result  will  appear  sufficiently  accurate, 
when  the  canister  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the 

cases 
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cases  not  too  widely  diajoiqed;  for  instance,  if 
the  canister  exceeds  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  cases  are  each  of  them  not 
more  than  half  an  inch^  But  it  id  npt  difficult  to 
obtain  a  rigorous  solution,  applicable  even  where 
the  e:2^tent  of  the  succeeding  cases  or  septa  is  most 
rapidly  progressive.  With  this  view,  I  shall  bor- 
row the  assistance  of  ela[nentary  geometry.  Let 
the  perpendicular  lines  AB  and  CD  (fig.  %g)  de- 
note  the  temperature  of  the  canister,  and  that  of 
its  surrounding  case ;  join  BD,  and  produce  it  to 
meet  AC  in  £ ;  and  make  CF  to.AF  as  the  sur« 
iace  of  the  canister  is  to  that  of  the  case,  and 
draw  FG :  then  will  FG  express  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  included  air,  iot  DI ;  BH  ;:  CF : 
AF,  and  the  modifying  effects  of  the  opposite,  sur* 
faces  will  obviousiy  be  proportional  to  their  ex- 
tent. But  the  exterior  case  will  in  the  same  de*- 
gree  receive  and  expend  its  heat;  wherefore,  DC 
=  DI,  and  consequently  CE  —  FC»  The  con^ 
struction  is  thus  manifest.  Hence  the  rate  of  cod- 
ing is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  AB  to  BH,  or 
A£  to  AF.  For  example,  suppose  a  cylindrical 
canister  of  three  inches  in  diameter  is  enclosed 

within 
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within  a  similar  case  of  four  inches :  then  AF  c 
FC  ::  16  :  9,  and  AE  =  16  +  9  +  9  =  34J 
consequently,  the  rate  of  cooling  is  reduced  to 
^  or  TT9  being  rather  less  than  the  half.  In  ge- 
neral, if  a  denote  the  diameter  of  the  canister,  h 

la 

that  <rf  its  case,  ^^     ^^^  will  express  the  diminish- 

cd  rate  of  cooling.  The  value  of  this  fraction, 
when  a  is  nearly  equal  to  h^  will,  it  is  plain,  approach 
to  y,  the  same  as  what  was  obtained  at  first* 

Conceive  an  exterior  case  to  be  applied.  Let 
AB  uid  CD  (fig.  30),  as  before,  represent  the 
temperatures  of  the  canister  and  the  inner  case; 
join  BD,  and  produce  it  to  meet  AC  in  G.  Make 
CH  :  AH,  as  the  surface  of  the  canister  is  to 
that  of  the  inner  case ;  and  HI  will  represent  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  interclii^^  stratum  of 
air :  let  CK  =  CH,  and  KL  will  denote  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  second  stratum  of  air ;  make 
HE  :  CK,  as  the  surface  of  the  inner  is  to  that  of 
the  outer  case,  and  £F  will  express  the  tempenu 
lure  of  tins  extreme  surface ;  and  EG  being  equal 
to  EK,  the  rate  of  coding  will  be  diminished  in 
the  ratio  of  AG  to  AH.  The  reason  of  this  pro* 
cedure  is  ai^)arent  from  the  foregoing  invest^a* 

tion. 
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tion,andthe  result  is  easily  determined  numerically* 
Thus,  suppose '  the  diameters  of  the  canister  and 
its  two  cases  to  be  respectively  2,  3,  and  4  inches ; 
then,  AH  =  9,  HC  =  CK  =  4,  and  KE  = 
EG  =  -rV  X  4  =  2I ;  whence,  AG  =  2i|,  and 
the  fraction  ^71,  or  ^,  marks  how  much  slower  the 

compound  apparatus  cools.  In  general,  if  those 
successive  diameters  be  denoted  by  ^ ,  ^,  r,  rf,  Cj 
Uc. ;  then  will  the  diminished  rate  of  cooling  be 

expressed  by » --t; p -. 5 

he.  or,  perhaps  more  simply,  thus, 
,      This  formula 

*-  +  aii-(i+l.    +i    +1  &c.) 

(^  d'         e' 

plainly  comprehends  our  first  deductions,  ft 
would  be  superfluous  to  insist  longer  on  the 
mode  of  analysis ;  but  the  theory  is  very  satis- 
factorily  confirmed  by  actual  observations. 

EXPERIMENT  LIIL 

A  cylindrical  canister  of  planished  tin,  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  equal  height,  filled  with 
boiling  water,  took  1 17''  to  cool,  from  30°  to  10^; 
but  enclosed  within  a  similar  canister  of  four 

inches 
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inches  ixi  diameter,  it  required  i  ^&'  to  make  the 
same  descent.  Another  cylindrical  canister  of 
four  inches,  and  which  took  156^  to  cool  from 
i2o^  to  10%. required  356'  when  cased  with  a  simi- 
lar one  of  five  inches;  yet,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  flour,  the  effect  was  performed  in  324'. 
And  a  square  canister  of  three  inches,  that  cook 
from  20°  to  10*^  in  117',  took  335'  to  perform 
the  same  effect,  after  it  was  enclosed  within  two 
similar  cases  of  four  and  five  inches. 

These  facts  correspond  with .  remarkable  pre- 
cision. Thus,  in  the  first,  117  :  176  ::  16  :  16  -^ 
4  +  4  =  I  ?  1*5 }  ill  the  second,  156  :  356  ::  25  : 
25  +   16  -f-  i^  =  I  •  2.28;  and  in  the  third, 

^'7'-335'=-  16:  16  +  18  (i+tt)  =  i:2-84S- 
In  all  the  preceding  investigations,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  rate  of  cooling  continues  uniform.  This 
postulate  may  indeed  be  admitted  without  nute* 
rial  error  in  the  lower  temperatures ;  but  when 
the  central  heat-  is  intense,  a  very  perceptiWe 
aberration  will  arise.  It  may,  therefore,  be  de- 
sirable to  obtain  a  solution  exempt  from  any 
restriction. — ^When  only  a  single  case  is  inter- 
posed^ the  heat  which  flows  from  the  canister 
must  evidently  divide  itself  into  three  successive 

and 
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and  equal  portions :  it  is  first  discharged  into  the 
confined  shdl  of  2ur,  thence  received  by  the  cafie, 
and  lastly  thrown  from  this  into  the  general  at« 
mosphere.  Put  (fig.  29)  AB  =  h^  BH  ac  ^,  and 
DI  or  DC  =  X ;  and  let  the  surface  of  the  canis^ 
tcr  be  to  that  of  its  surrounding  case  as  m  to  »• 
Then  the  heat  discharged  from  each  point  of  the 
canister  is  denoted  by  y  (50  +  y)^  and  that  re- 
ceived by  each  point  of  the  case  is,  fiwr  a  si- 
milar reason,  denoted  by  .r  (50  -f-  ^) ;  therefore, 
50  my  +  my^  =  ^o  nx  -{-  nx\  But  AB  =  BH 
+  AH,  or  A  =  jr  +  *  ^ ;  whence,  by  elimination, 
we  obtain  the  quadratic,  x^ ^ —  » 

^  '  4  m  — « 

=r  —  m  h.  ^^-^— .  And  the  value  of  x  being 
found,  the  diminished  rate  of  cooling  will  be  ex* 

pressed  by  "^  (^^"t^)«    When  4m  exceeds  n^ 

the  equation  will  have  two  roots,  though  the 
larger  one  is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the 
problem. — An  example  will  elucidate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formulae.  Suppose  a  tin  ball  of  three 
inches  diameter,  filled  with  water  of  the  heat  of 
75°,  is  surrounded  at  a  regular  distance  by  a 
spherical  cap  of  four  inches :  then,  m  :  if  =  9  : 
169  A  ==  75^,  and  the  equation  becomes  x*  —  220  * 
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•=:  —  4£i8.75.  Hence»  =:  21.224 or  198,776, 
of  which  the  first  only  can  be  admitted;  where- 
fore the   diminii^ed  rate  of  coofing,  or  -^ 

' — r-Li^  IS  ~ ^  =  -2^,  or     nearly. 

50  +  A/'       «4375  iS«>         7  ^ 

If  4  /»  =  ^,  the  quadratic  becomes  defectivc^i 
and  degenerates  into  a  simple  equation.  On  this 
hypothesb,  (ioom  +  S'^n-^4mh)x:=:mb  (50 

4.  *),  and  *  =       "»*(«> +^L,;    Such  is  the 

'       '^  m(ioo -^4^)  +  5011 

value  of  the  expression  when  the  cfiamcter  of  the 
case  is  double  that  of  its  included  canister  .---Sup* 
pose,  for  illustration,  the  former  to  be  four  inches, 
and  the  latter  two,  the  heat  of  the  mass  being  50 
degrees.  The  value  of  ;r  is  consequendy  10%  and 
comparative  rate  of  cooling  =  iy.  But  the  re- 
sult was  confirmed  by  experiment :  for,  between 
55*=*  and  45%  the  simple  canister  took  14'j  while 
enclosed  within  the  case,  it  required  29'  to  make 
the  same  descent. 

Resuming  the  general  quadratic,  it  will  be 
found  that,  a?  (4  m  —  ^)  =  50  m  +  25  «  +  2  mb 
■^  V'  (2500  m  (m  +  «)  +  625  »*  +  w^  ('5^^ 
+  A*)).  If  the  canister  be  very  large,  the  ratio 
oimton  may  be  considered  as  a  ratio  of  equality, 

this 
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this  complex  fonnula  will  become,  by  substittf' 
tion  and  division,  3^=75  +  ^^  —  ^  Cs^^S 
+  150  b  +  ifr*).  But  the  part  affected  by  the 
radical  is  evidently  quadrable,  being  equal  to  75 
+  A  J  consequently  x  ^z  ^  by  Which  perfectly 
agrees  with  our  first  conclusion.  Hence  the  di- 
minished tate  of  cooling  will  be  denoted  by  tht 

fore,  in  the  higher  temperatures^  the  exterior 
case  has  more  efficacy  to  retard'  the  process. 
Thus,  while  the  extreme  limit  is  r^^  the  rate  of 
cooling  which  corresponds  to  50^  is  ~,  and  that 
which  corresponds  to  loo"^  is  -^. 

The  strict  mode  of  solution  which  we  have 
given  for  a  single  case,  might,  without  much  e& 
fort,  be  extended  to  any  number  of  concentric 
i€pfa  i  but  the  formulae  would  beconle  so  compfi- 
cated  and  fatiguing,  that  it  seems  better  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  former  approximations.  Or,  if 
more  accuracy  be  required  for  the  higher  tempe* 
ratures,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  first  con- 
struction. Thus,  suppose  the  canister  and  its 
surrounding  cases  to  have  severally  four,  five,  and 
six  inches  in  diameter :  then,  AG  =  25  +  32 

+ 
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^  li^  3^  —  79h  ^^^  ^^  =  11-9-}  consequent* 
ty,  if  the  heat  of  the  canister  be  50%  AG  :  EG  :; 

713  :  100  ::  50  :  7-5^^  or  FE^  the  temperature  of 

the  outmost  case*    Hencs  the  rate  of  cooling  is  as« 

signed  by  the  compound  ratio  of  loo  X  713  X 

^^  •  J7  ry  X  100  X  36^  or  h  140800  :  213345, 

Or  is  about  5^^  times  slower.    Hie  extreme  limit 

IS  JIL,  or  3-  times  slower.  It  would  be  easy  to 
exemplify  the  mode  of  calculation  in  other  in* 
stances  of  a  more  involved  nature. 

2.  The  next  division  of  the  problem  is,  where 
the  canister  and  its  surrounding  cases  are  painted 
or  vitreous.  This  condition  will  be  found  to  ajter 
materially  the  proportion  of  the  result.  When 
two  such  surfaces,  with  unequal  degrees  of  heat, 
are  made  to  front  each  other,  they  will  not,  like 
metallic  plates,  act  the  same  as  if  they  were  quite 
insulated ;  but  must,  by  their  pulsatory  energies, 
exert  a  mutual  iafluen'te  to  accelerate  the  prbgress 
towards  an  equilibrium*  If  their  visual  magni« 
tude  be  very  considerate,  or  thdr  extent  great 
in  comparison  of  their  distance,  almost  the  whole 
of  those-  c^posite  dispersive  pulsations  wiU  be 
intercepted  and  recdved  qu  bodx  sides.     But 

Gc  with 
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with  a  moderate  difference  of  temperature,  the 
iribratory  discharge  constitutes  very  nearly  the 
half  of  the  ordinary  measure  of  communication* 
Therefore  the  vitreous  or  painted  surfaces  muse 
emit  or  absorb  heat  one  half  faster  than  if  they 
ijrere  removed  beyond  each  other's  sphere  of  ac- 
tion,  but  accompanied  by  the  same  interchided 
atmosphere* 

If  the  one  surface'  be  comjdetdy  encompassed 
by  the  other,  it  is  evident,  that  the  exterior  will 
receive  ail  the  diverging  pulsations;  and  if  the 
interior  be  ndt  disproportionately  small,  it  must^ 
in  its  turn,  intercept  those  which  are  reciprocally 
convergent.  Let  then  AB,  and  CD  (fig,  31)  de-^ 
iaote  the  temperature  of  a  canister,  and  that  of  its 
surrounding  case :  make  CF  to  AF  as  the  sur-> 
face  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  ktttf ;  and  GF 
will,  as  before,  express  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  interjacent  air.  If  the  internal  sur£ues  wore 
tinconnected,  each  point  of  the  former  would  cfis- 
charge  a  portion  of  heat  as  BH,  and  eadi  point  <tf 
the  latter  would  receive  a  portion  of  heat  as  DL 
But,  in  consequenc;^  of  their  communication,  the 
vibratory  impressions  are  mutually  doubkd,  and 

therefore 
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tlicrdfdrc  the  cumulative  effect  is  augmented  by 
one  half«    T^e  case  receives  from .  the  canister  ^ 

m 

hot  pulse^  equal  to  |  DI,  and  the  canister  inter- 
cepts from  the  case  a  cold  pulse  equal  to  i  BH. 
Hence  CD  =s  4  DI :  for  the  flow  of  heat  out- 
wards  from  the  case  into  free  space  must  keep 
pace  with  its  increased  absorption.  Consequent- 
ly CE  =  f  CF,  and  the  construction  b  obvious* 
The  rate  of  cooling  will  now  be  represented  by 

AE  ^  Tc"'^^  AE  ^  ^^^  dispersion  from  the 
outer  case  being  compounded  of  the  intensity  and 
relative  quantity  of  surface. — The  same  conclu- 
sion may  be  derived  somewhat  differently )  for 
the  temperature  of  the  canister  is  reduced  in  tk^ 
ratio  of  A£  to  AF^  or  from  AB  to  BH,  v^hkh^ 
fay  the  pulsatory  reaction  of  the  adjacent  case^ 
ha$  ks  energy  increased  om  halfr^^Suppose^  by 
way  of  illustration,  the  canister  and  its  case  to 
have  four  and  five  inches  in  diameter :  then,  AE 
=:  25+  16  +'^4>  2Ufid  the  diminished  rate  of 

37i  IS 


c^lkig  ri:  -^  s^  jj,  which  agrees  with  obser- 
vation. 

Let  a  second  case  be  now  ad4ed.  The  pfcvious 

C  c  a    ^  construc- 
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lion  will  remain  the  same  as  when  those  se^d 
consisted  of  planished  tin.  AB,  CD^  and  £F 
(fig.  32)9  will  represent  the  temperatiqts  of  the 
'  canister  and  its  successive  cases;  HC  will  be  to 
AH  as  the  surface  of  the  canister  is  to  that  of  the 
inner  case,  and  KE  will  be  to  CK  as  the  sur£u:e 
of  that  inner  case  is  to  the  surface  of  the  outer 
case ;  HC  will  be  equal  to  CK,  since  the  internal 
sefhim  IS  confined  alike  on  both  sides ;  but  EG 
will  be  equal  to  i  KE,  for  the  terminating  siirface 
discharges  its  heat  into  free  space  with  only  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  internal  energy.  The  di- 
minished rate  of  cooling  is  hence  denoted  by 
3Aa 

aAG' 

% 

In  general,  if  ^ ,  ^,  r,  ^, « « •  •  q^  denote  the  db« 
meters  of  the  cahister  and  its  series  of  cases,  the 
diminished  rate  of  cooling  will  be  expressed  by 

the  formula, 1^^  \^ it-*  When 

the  canister  is  e^tfemdy  laJrge,  the  quantities  ii*, 
^%  ^,  &<;«  may  be  considered  as  having  to  each 
other  a  ratio  of  equality,  and  if  n  denote  the 
number  of  cases,  the  formula  wUl  be  reduqed 

to 
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to  — ~ —  J  thus  constituting  the  progression  ^, 

lV>  T*X>  ^^ 

Where  the  canister  is  enclosed  within  a  single 
case,  its  diminished  rate  of  cooling,  we  have  seen, 

ATi* 

is  expressed  by  |  X  -jg-.     But  if  the  case  be 

continually  enlarged,  FC,  and  consequcndy  F£, 
win  proportionally  decrease.    Therefore  the  value 

AF* 

of  the  fraction  ^T  ^^  ^^^  always  approach 
to  unity,  its  ultimate  limit.  Hence,  on  the  sup* 
position  that  the  case  is  of  vast  or  unbounded 
extent,  the  central  canister,  instead  of  having  its 
refrigeration  in  some  degree  impeded,  would  ac 
tually  cool  one  half  faster  than  if  it  were  sus- 
pended in  absolute  free  space.  ^  This  paradoxical 
conclusion  is  utterly  inadmissible,  and  implies  a 
latent  inaccuracy,  which  has  become  apparent  on 
being  magnified.  In  fact,  we  assumed  that  the 
canister  intercepted  all  die  cold  reflex  vibrations 
sent  convergent  from  the  case.  But  this  position 
is  not  strictly  correct,  except  when  there  is  but 
Uttle  interval  between  the  canister  and  its  case, 
and  the  latter  hu  a  circular  form  well  adapted  to 
concexitrate   its   reacting   impressions.     If  the 

C  c  3  canister 
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canister  be  much  reduced,  it  teiU  intercept  only 
a  small  part  of  the  wide  pulsations.  But  as  these 
are  twice  more  powerful  in  frontlhan  their  moan 
intensity,  the  intercepted  impression  may  be  esti- 
mated proportional  to  double  the  surface  of 
the  canister.  The  rate  of  the  canister's  cooling, 
instead  of  being  expressed  by  4  AF,  is  therefore 
represented  by  AP  +  FC.  But  this  acceleration 
is  evidently  reciprocal ;  or  the  power  of  the  case 
to  disperse  heat  externally  is  to  that  of  receiving 
It  from  internal  communication »  as  AF  to  AC 
Hence,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  absorptioD 
and  disdiarge,  FC  must  be  to  C£,  or  the  internal 
to  the  external  difference  of  temperature,  in  tho 
game  ratio.  Consequently  AC  (fig.  33),  being  a 
mean  proportional  between  AF  and  A£,  the  mo« 

dified  rate  of  cooling  is  denoted  by  --^^  or  -rpr# 

The  refrigeration  of  the  canister  is  thus  always 
SDmetlung  retarded  by  the  influence  of  the  sur« 
rounding  case,  though  it  approaches  fast  to  its 
ultimate  limit  of  equality. 

3*  The  last  branch  into  which  the  problem 
divides  itself  is  that,  where  vitreous  and  metallic 
fturfaces  are  promiscuously  combined^     But  as 

such 
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M9lA  possible  combinations  must  evidently  be 
irery  numerous,  I  shaU  sdea  only  their  principal 
varieties. 

Suppose  a  painted  canister  is  included  within 
a  bright  tin  case. '  If  the  reflective  power  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  case  wei^  absolutely  conb- 
plete,  the  progress  of  refrigeration  would  be  exi* 
actly  the  same  as  if  the  canister  had  a  metallic 
lustre ;  for  the  discharge  of  heat  by  pulsation 
vrotdd  then  be  rendered  altogether  abortive,  being 
constantly  sent  back  from  the  case  to  its  source^^ 
and  there  re-absorbed  The  effect  would  thus  be 
comparatively  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  instances.  However,  the  defective  ro- 
flection,^r  partial  absorption,  of  the  tin,  sensibly 
modifies  the  result.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  meaii 
temperature  of  the  interduded  air  will  be  detere 
mined  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  But,  while 
a  pdished  metallic  surface  emits  nine  parts  of  heat, 
a  painted  one  disperses  sixteen.  Of  the  sixteen 
parts,  therefore,  which  the  canister  is  capable  of 
dischar^ng,  no  more  than  ten  prove  reaUy  efiec 
live,  the  additional  part  only  being  absorbed  by 
the  inner  surfrce  of  the  case.    Hence  the  tempci- 

C  c  4  rature 
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rature  of  the  exterior  surface  must  be  somewbat 
greater  than  the  mean  internal  diflkrence,  to 
enable  it  to  dispefse  its  invigorated  accesaons  of 
heat  into  free  space.  Therefore^  ID  :  DC  (fig. 
29),  or  FG  :  CE,  as  9  :  10 ;  and  if  A  denote  the 
surface  of  the  canister,  B  that  of  its  case»  the 
reduced  temperature  of  the  former  will  be   =s 

,or    f., — y  Therefore  the  diminish- 


cd  rate  of  cooling  is  denoted  by  fy  (  n  4>     a)^ 

QO  B 

Ot B^T — ^ — T*    Hence,  A  beini?  considered  as 

X44  B  +  304  A  '  o 

equal  to  B,  a  ^ery  large  painted  canister  will  cool 
almost  five  times  slower,  when  surrounded  by  a 
case  of  planished  tin. 

Let  the  position  be  now  reversed,  the  surface 
of  the  canister  being  dear,  and  its  exterior  case 
painted  on  both  sides.  This  case  will,  therefore, 
absorb  at  its  inner  surface  ten  parts  of  heat,  of 
which  the  canister  makes  an  efiective  discharge ; 
but,  with  the  same  difference  of  temperature,  it 
would  dispefse  sixteen  parts  into  the  f^  exter« 
nal  atmosphere.  Hence  DC  =  i-^  BD,  or  CE  =: 
^  FC ;  consequently  the  diminished  rate  of  cook 

Ing  h  denoted  by  V'  (jT^Tj)*  0^  ^IbT^' 
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Sujqpose  the  case  to  be  painted  on  one  ade 
only.  If  the  canister  is  bright,  and  the  surfiice 
fronting  it  is  painted^  then  will  FC  =  4^7  C£» 
and  the  diminished  rate  of  cooling  will  be  de» 

noted  by  ^(  >    ^,,    )  =       ^^^^     ..    But, 

if  conversely,  the  canister  is  painted,  and  the  uv* 
$ide  of  the  case  metallic,  we  shall  have  C£  =  f^ 
FC,  and  the  diminished  rate  of  cooling  expressed 

''^^B  +  U A^  "*    16B  +  26A* 

These  foimulx  are  not  strictly  applicable,  ex* 
cept  the  elevation  of  temperature  be  small,  and 
the  metallic  surfaces  have  an  elaborate  polish. 
In  practice  it  will  be  more  accurate  to  substi* 
tute  the  numbers  8,  5  and  6  respectively,  in* 
5tead  of  16,  9  and  lOt    The  several  formulae  vnSi 

then  become  :  i,  — ~ r- ;  2,  — r^^ ^s 

3,  — 5^-. — T- }  and  4,  — 5^ — T- .   The  first  de- 

V'  15  B  -f-  35  A  '  ^'  4  B  +  7  A 

notes  the  diminished  rate  of  cooling  with  % 
punted  canister  and  a  polished  case ;  the  second^ 
that  corresponding  to  a  bright  canister  within  » 
painted  case ;  the  third  and  fourth  express  the  re- 
tardation produced  by  alternating  painted  surfiK:es. 

It 
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It  would  be  superfluous  to  prosecute  this  sub* 
ject  any  farther.  The  examples  which  have  beea 
chosen  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  varying  mode 
of  investigation. .  When  several  cases  are  cm* 
ployed,  alternately  vitreous  and  metallic,  the  ef- 
fect is  nearly  the  same  as  if  they  were  all  metallic, 
but  the  general  influence  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  quality  of  the  outmost  sur£u:e.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  vitreous  or  painted  surfaces  win  have 
much  less  power  to  retard  the  process  of  cooling, 
when  they  Ue  adjacent,  than  when  they  are  inter- 
fpersed* 

In  all  the  preceding  deductions,  the  exterior 
atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
calm.  But  if  the  surrounding  air  is  agitate^ 
this  motion /will  evidently  modify  the  result; 
for  the  surface  exposed,  then  discharging  its  heat 
more  profusely  than  before,  will,  with  a  smaller 
difierence  of  temperature,  be  enabled  to  eject  the 
continual  accessions  from  the  interior^  The  ratio 
of  £G  to  £K  (fig.  30),  must  thus  be  diminished 
in  proportion  as  the  celerity  of  the  stream  in* 
creases.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  action  of 
(he  wind  were  sufficient  to  accelerate  n  times  the 

refrigeration 
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refrigeration  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  irnme* 
diately  exerted )  then  the  reduced  rate  at  which 
the  compound  apparatus  must  cool,  if  the  several 
septa  are  metallic,  is  denoted  by 

— — ng B  B    , i+n   bT       ^^ 

painting^'of  the  outmost  surface  would  occasion  a 
very  trifling  difference  of  effect,  the  confident  o£ 

the  last  term  being  only  changed  from  - — ^  to 
■         » 


Let  the  canister  and  jts  cases  be  considered  as 
of  equal  extent ;  since. »  =:  8,  when  the  wind  is 
extremely  vehement,  the  retardation  of  coolingw 
that  corresponds  to  I9  a,  3,  &c.  cases,  is  respec^ 
lively  2j,  4|-,  6|,  &c.  instead  of  3,  5,  7,  &c.  and 
if  the  outmost  surface  be  painted,  this  retarda<» 
tion  will  be  denoted  by  4^,  4-^,  6f ,  &c*  Suppose 
the  canister  to  be  included  in  a  single  case  only, 
and  both  of  them  painted :  the  rate  of  cooling 

will  be  =  I    ( ^ \  5=  ^\^     . 

^B  4- — -^A^         aB^-  — -^-s-A 
an  n 

Jf  we  consider  B  as  equal  to  A,  this  fraction  will 
ycry  nearly  approach  to  unity  j  or  the  canister, 

screened 
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screened  by  its  case,  will  not  cool  faster  in  the 
strongest  wind,  than  if  it  had  stood  uncovered  is 
still  air. 

With  equal  facility  may  be  determined  the  pro- 
gress of  refrigeration  which  obtains  on  the  im« 
mersion  of  the  apparatus  in  a  liquid  mass.  Since 
the  discharge  of  heat  by  external  pulsation  b 
aow  precluded,  the  nature  of  the  extreme  boun> 
dary  will  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
measure  of  effsct.  '^Tbis  result-  must  depend  al« 
mo6t  entirely  on  the  quality,  the  position,  and 
the  number  of  the  interior  surfaces. — ^Let  the 
canister,  with  its  series  of  metallic  cases,  be 
plunged  in  a  bath  of  water :  then,  G£  =  -3V  ^K 
(fig.  30),  for  heat  was  found  to  be  dispersed  from 
a  surface  of  tin  about  thirty  times  faster  in  water 
than  in  air ;  consequently,  the  diminished  rate  of 

cooling  will  be  expressed  by 

B 
^  7b — s — s ,,  ft  V  ■  or  more  sim-. 

C,  D,  &c.  be  all  esteemed  equal,  the  correspond- 
ing  rates  of  coeUng  will  be  successively  denoted 

by 
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l»y  the  fractions  i,  -J,  i,  &c  instead  of  4,  -f,  ^ 
&c  which  express  the  degrees  of  effect  that 
-would  take  place  in  atmospheric  air.  Suppose 
the  canister  and  its  cases  are  now  vitreous  or 
painted:  then,  G£s=  -j^x-IKEzb-^KE, 
and.  the  diminished  rate  of  cooling  a: 
3B 


5—— — pTTT*  «'  vary  nearly- 


Let  A, 


a  B  +  a  A  (ay  +  a^.  tec'.  +  J^  ^) 

3jB 

»B  +  .A  (a|+a§-+»|-,ftc.  + 1)* 

Bf  C,  D,  &c  as  before,  be  reckoned  equal,  and 
the  successive  rates  of  cooling  will  be  denoted  by 
the  fractions  ^,  ^,  Vt,  &c.  instead  of,  4*  -tV*  it* 
&€•  whidi  rqpresent  the  corresponding  e&cts  in 
air. 

Resuming  the  strict  formulae,  and  supposing 
the  canister  is  surrounded  only  by  a  single  case, 
the  rate  of  cooling  will,  for  metallic  surfiaices,  \ic 

-~2 ^  and,  for  painted  or  vitreous  sur£tces, 

— ^ — r-.  But  the  different  results  are  best 
90  B  +  9a  A 

iOustrasted  by  contrast.     A  cylindrical  canister 

of  planished  tin,  three  inches  in  diameter  and 

height,  and  which  in  still  air  takes  117' to  cool 

from 
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from  20'' to  10^  would  require  249^,  if  indudcd 
regularly  within  a  similar  cyKnder  of  four  inches; 
bat  only  185',  if  the  whole  were  immersed  in  a 
tub  of  water*  llie  same  canister,  when  painted^ 
would,  in  a  close  room,  cod  in  6 1  ^,  or,  surround- 
ed with  its  case,  likewise  painted,  in  98^;  and 
both  plunged  in  water,  would,  take  only  64^ 

In  all  these  examples,  the  canister  and  its  sev6» 
ral  cases  are  regularly  separated  from  each  other 
by  intervals  of  half  an  inch.  If  the  divisions  ap 
proach  nearer,  their  efl^t  soon  becomes  altered ; 
for  the  successive  strata  of  interduded  air,  as  they 
diminish  in  thrckness,  lose  in  some  degree  their 
internal  mobility,  and  begin  passively  to  trans* 
mit  heat  like  a  solid  mass.  When  the  terminate 
ing  surfaces  mutually  approximate^  not  only  is 
the  fluidity  of  the  thin  shells  of  air  proportionafly 
cramped,  but  the  power  of  communication  b 
lij^ewise  invigorated  by  the  shortness  of  the  pa^* 
sage  and  consequently  the  quicker  gradation  of 
temperature.  On  both  these  accounts,  there* 
fore,  the  quantity  of  transmission  will  increase 
with  most  rapid  progress  as  the  septa  contract 

their 
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their  limits*  Thus  a  cylindrical  tin  canister 
of  three  inches  in  diameter  and  height,  placed 
within  a  similar  one  of  four  inches,  will  cool 
about  one  sixtieth  part  faster,  if  shifted  from  its  po« 
sition  in  the  middle  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  bottom :  and  nearly  one  ninetieth  part  still 
faster,  when  advanced  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  that  boundary.  Hence  we  may  compute, 
that  a  stratuar  of  air  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  transmits  through  its  substance  about  a 
sixth  part  of  the  heat  which  it  is  fitted  to  com- 
municate in  the  ordinary  mode,  and  if  reduced 
to  half  this  thickness,  it  will  deliver  nearly  equal 
shares  in  both  ways* 

But  to  discover  more  accurately  the  progress 
of  this  internal  transmission,  I  procured  another 
intermediate  cylinder  of  tin,  with  a  moveable  lid, 
and  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter. 
The  three  inch  canister  inclosed  within  this,  had 
Its  rate  of  cooling  reduced  to  7-r5ths.  But  cal- 
culation gives  ^y  the  difference  being  only  ^  ; 
and  consequently  the  aberration  or  accelerating 
influence  corresponding  to  an  interval  of  three 
eighths  of  am  inch,  must  be  extremely  small. 

The 
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The  diameters  of  the  cytinders  are  as  4  and  $4 
and  thdr  sur&ces  as  16  and  ^5.  Therefore,  the 
temperature  of  the  internal  canister  being  de^ 

noted  by  unit,  that  of  the  outer  case  is  ~    x  ^ 

s=  — •    The  mutual  difference  is  — ,  and  hencd 

375  375' 

the  canister  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  inter^* 

jacent  air.  by  -^  X  ~  =  i^.  This  frac- 
J  /  25  +  16  ^  375         375 

tion  will  express  the  ordinary  measure  of  com- 

mimication ;  but  the  actual  discharge  of  heat  ii 

7.i5ths,or  lll^  and  therefore  ilk,  or  about  the 

*'5  375 

twelfth  part  of  the  whole  is  conveyed  away 
through  the  stratum  of  air  by  passive  transmis- 
aon. 

When  the  intermediate  cylinder  was  induded 
within  the  four  inch  one,  their  interval  bang 
only  the  eighth  part  pf  an  inch,  the  deviation  ap- 
peared now  to  have  most  rapidly  increased.  The 
rate  of  cooling,  instead  of  i7.47ths,  was  only  re^ 
duced  to  i  7-26ths.  The  opposite  surfaces  being 
as  2*5  to  2^69  or  very  nearly  as  15  to  17, 
the  temperature  of  the  exterior  one  is  ^  X  — 

=  rif  and  consequently  the  internal  canister  must 
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exceed  the  temperature  of  the  thin  stratum  of 
interduded  air  by -jj  x  ^  =  j^J.  This  must 
denote  the  ordinary  discharge  of  heat ;  but  the 
real  consumption  is  ^  =  ~,  which  is  nearly 
triple  the  former*  Therefore  when  the  shett 
of  air  is  only  the  eighth  of  an  indi  in  thickness,<u«* 
of  31  parts  of  heat  lo  are  carried  off  by  the  ge- 
neral process  and  21  by  quiescent  commimication. 
But  the  dose  proximity,  and  still  more  the 
partial  contact,  of  the  canister  with  its  exterior 
case,  has  not  merdy  a  negative  influence  to  dimi- 
nish the  retardation  of  cooling.  It  must  actually 
accelerate  the  dispersion  of  heat,  since,  in  eflS*ct, 
it  occasions  an  artifidal  enlargement  of  surface. 
A  tin  canister  of  two  inches  square  will  cool  one 
half  slower,  when  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  simi- 
lar one  of  four  inches.  But  if  it  be  made  to 
totk:h  three  sides  of  the  case,  it  will  cool  about 
three  times  faster  than  at  first ;  for  these  sides, 
having  the  same  temperature  as  the  canister,  and 
presenting  twice  its  extent  of  sur£u:e,  must 
double  the  refrigerating  action,  exdusive  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  remaining  sides,  which  wiU 
add  at  least  one  half  more. 

Dd  Tq 
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To  produiy  their  proper  effect^  therefore,  it  it 
requisite  tliat  the  cases  should  be  perfectly  de- 
tached or  insulated.  The  retardation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  cooling  depoids  entirely  on  the  ooldiieas 
d  the  external  surfiioe.  But  metab  conduct  heat 
so  freely,  that  even  a  partial  contact  might  be 
sufficient  to  cause  aa  almost  equal  di&8ion«  If 
a  round  tin  vessel,  of  a  broad  and  rather  iat 
shape,  have  a  c^  fitted  at  each  end  capable  of 
bdng  drawn  out  to  different  smaH  distances,  the 
rate  of  codii^  will  continue  very  neariy  the 
same  through  all  the  gradations,  ftom  the  por- 
tion of  absdute  contiguity  till  the  circular  platei 
are  sqnurated  bf  an  Interval  of  perha^ps.  three 
quarters  of  an  indi.  The  narrow  rims,  embrac- 
ing the  canister,  rajndly  abstract  heat,  and  oeo- 
vey  it  to  the  proloAged  boundaries.  We  hence 
see  the  defect  of  the  ordinary  form  of  pots  with 
double  Edi,  designed  for  culinary  purposca^*. 

♦  See  Note  XXXIX, 


CHAP. 
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v» 


chafher  XIX. 

fT^HE  progress  of  research  now  leads  me  to 
^  describe  the  construction  of  the  PboMmiNri 
an'  instniment  of  uncommon  delicacy,  which  I 
have  invited  to  measure  the  force  or  denritj  q£ 
fight.  Light  and  heat  were  proved  to  be  only 
different  states  of  the  same  identical  substance. 
*When  the  lucid  particles  are  intercepted  and  ab- 
sorbed,  the  corresponding  accession  <^  warmth 
unifcmnly  discovers  itself  by  a  proportional  dihu 
tation.  If  the  calorific  action  of  Kght  could^ 
therefore,  be  separately  educed, — if  a  reo^itive 
mterial  were  sdected  capable  of  barge  and  regular 
expansions,-~if  the  heat  thus  collected  could  be 
next  defended  from  the  influence  of  variable 
extraneous  impressions^ — and  if  its  subsequent 
dispersion  were  impeded  by  some  constant 
obstructing  cause;  the  inten^ty  of  the  lunoi* 
nous  stream  would  then  be  always  expressed  by 
the  permanent  devation  of  temperature  which 
it  must  occasion.     Such  are  the  principles  on 

D  d  2  which 
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which  I  have  composed  the  photometer  By 
persevering  trials,  I  have  successividy  improved 
its  mode  of  execution ;  and  this  instrument  lias 
at  length  acquired  that  simplicity,  if  not  dq^ance, 
of  form^  which  seems  to  mark  the  limit  of  par* 
fection. 

Hie  mensuration  of  the  degrees  of  %ht  has 
Veen  much  later  cultivated  than  other  parts  of 
the  science  of  optics.  The  celebrated  Huygens 
threw  out  some  hypothetical  ideas  relative  to  this 
sort  of  inquiry :  but  the  first  that  appears  to 
have  considered  it  with  attention,  was  Marie,  a 
Capuchin  friar,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  wrote  a  small  book  e3q)ressly  on 
the  subgect^  This  obscure  person,  however,  from 
his  slender  acquaintance  with  mathemadics^  conu 
mitted  a  radical  mbtake.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  sagacity  of  the  ingenious  Bouguer  to  unfok) 
the  principles  of  that  interesting  branch  of  cpdcal 
science.  His  elementary  work  came  out  in  17^99 
and  exhibited  the  rare  union  of  profound  geo* 
metrical  skill  with  habits  of  nice  observation.  In 
the  sequel,  it  was  greatly  enlalrged,  and  rqmb* 

Jished  by  Lacaille  from  the  author's  manutcrij^t 

two 
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two  years  after  his  death,  in  1760.  At  this  vary 
time^  the  famous  Lambert  printed  his  Photometria} 
and  from  the  Greek,  a  language  so  smooth  and 
flexible,  composed  that  term,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  into  the  several  dialects  of  Europe. 
The  treatise  of  the  Swiss  philosopher  embraces  a 
ymdet  compass,  and  diaphys  the  various  resources 
of  his  ardent  and  fertile  genius.  We  have  only 
to  regret  that  tho  facts  on  which  his  conclusions 
depend  arc  but  too  often  lame  and  inaccurate* 
The  deficiency  of  esiperiment  he  frequendy 
attempted  to  supply  by  geometrical  analogiesr, 
and  thus  carried  to  a  blameable  excess  the  me* 
thod  of  interpolation,  which,  if  managed  with 
caution  and.  address,  is  of  suchrvast  utility  in  the 
prosecution  of  all  physical  inquiries*  Whether 
from  poverty  or  a  love  of  singularity,  that  extra- 
ordinary man  contantly  declined  the  asastance  of 
able  artists,  and  sought  to  draw  .every  thing 
from  his  own  resources  and  individual  efforts* 
This  circumstance  lessens  in  a  most  essential  de- 
gree the  value  of  his  deductions. 

Since  that  period,  photometry  has  attracted 
little  notice,  and  has  made  very  small  advances. 

D  d  3  Some 
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Some  alteradons,  porhapt  iipproyqpcptg,  lisvr 
indeed  been  introduced  into  the  AmdameBlal 
apparatus  employed  by  Bougtier:  but  I  camaot 
help  remarking  that  machinery  of  such  a  oofl^ 
plez  nature  is  by  no  mttns  entitled  to  the  name 
of  photcmieter.  Each  observation  performed  by 
it  is  really  a  cfistinct  process  of  experiment,  and 
l^^hich  requires  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  ope- 
rator*-—The  principle  of  the  construction  is  abun- 
dantly simple.  Though  the  eye  is  not  fitted  to 
judge  the  proportional  force  of  difoent  lights, 
it  can  diftingttish,  in  many  cases  with  great  pre- 
dsion,  when  two  nmilar  surfaces, 'i»«sented  toge- 

m 

ther,  are  equally  illuminated.  But  as  tht  load 
particles  are  darted  in  right  lines,  they  must 
spread  uniformly,  and  hence  thdbr  density  wiD 
ditmnish  in  the  dupficate  ratio  of  thcfar  ^Hif^ru^ 
From  the  respective  situations,  therefore,  of  the 
centres  of  ^ttivergency,  when  the  contrasted  sur- 
£iceS  become  equally  bright,  we  may  easBy  com- 
pute  their  relative  degrees  of  intensity.  Yet  a 
most  material  objection  still  remsuns :  the  sqppa- 
ratus  admits  no  certain  standard  of  comparison. 
Even  the  force  of  the  sun  itsdf,  at  the  same  alti- 
tude 
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t»4e  add  itt  tko  taioe  dimate,  is  sul^ect  to  con* 
tidcrabk  wiatlofu  Aad  how  coiiU  we  fix  the 
power  of  a  lamp  or  aca&dk?  What  a  variety  of 
ttftctofioahle  drcuipstaiices  intermin^  their  influ* 
CQce!  The  siacaiui  brilliancy  of. the  flame  are  not 
deternUiied  merely  by  the  diameter  of  the  wicky 
ntxc  by  the  cxmsumption  of  the  oil  or  tallow. 

It  h»  always  appeared  to  me  that  a  preferaUe 
nodf  oJF  ^timating  the  force  of  Ujj^t,  if  not  too 
Viuch  attenuated)  might  be  derived  from  the  mea^ 
rare  of  its  calorific  effect.  But  I  considered  it  as 
more  eligible  to  determine  the  initial  rate  of  action, 
than  to  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  progressive 
accumulation,  which  seenied  liable  to  be  deranged 
by.  inr^gular  influences.  For  that  purpose,  I 
procured  a  most  delicate  mercurial  thermometer^ 
wi|h  a  long  stem  bearing  only  a  few  degrees,  but 
with  a  bore  of  such  fine  and  ecpial  calibre,  ttu^ 
the  bulb  being  half  m  inch  in  diameter,  each 
d^;ree  had  an  extent  of  nearly  two  inches.    The 

■ 

bulb  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  China  ink,  and 
detached  about  an  inch  and  a  half  frond  the  scale, 
dose  to  the  extremity  of  which  the  stem  was 
encirded  by  a  broad  ring  of  cork :  to  this  was 

D  d  4  occasionally 
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occasionany  adapted  a  short  tube  of  f^ass,  sooie^ 
wbat  tapering,  and  more  than  an  inch  wide,  ha^ 
ing  both  ends  ground  squarcf^  and  to  the  ooter 
one  a  drcniar  piece  of  thin  dear  ^ass  cemcaftedi 
The  thermometer  turned  firmly  about  a  pvoe»' 
that  passed  through  the  scale^  and  was  fixed  to 
a  stand.    The  instrument,  thus  prepared,  being 
pUced  directly  in  a  sun^-beam  suddenly  admit^ 
through  a  hc^  above  an  inch  wide  made  in  the 
window-shutter,  the  number  of  seconds  whidi 
dapsed  xiuring  the  ascent  of  the  mercury  through 
the  space  of  one  degree  was  carefully  observed  by 
a  stop-watch.    The  expansions  appeared  at  first 
remarkably  regular  and  uniform^  but  afterwards 
continually  diminished,  as  the  heat  now  ooBected 
began  copiously  to  disperse.    It  is  manUett  that 
the  power  of  illuminatfon,  being  propoitioned  to 
the  measure  or  cderity  of  action,  must  be  in  the 
redprocal  ratio   of  the  time  required  for  pro- 
ducing a  given  effect*    I  thus  deduced  the  com* 
parative  intensities  of  the  solar  rays  at  vaxiow 
angles  of  obliquity,  and  consequently  allied  by 
various  lengths  of  passage  through  the   sttmo- 
sphere ;  and  I  experienced  the  singular  sati^ction 

of 
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of  finding  them  to  correspond  almost  exactly  with 
tke  results  which  Bouguer  had  obtained  in  a  very 
different  way.  Those  observations  were  per- 
formed in  the  year  179I9  and  I  designed  to  proir 
gecute  the  inquiry  more  extensively,  if  my  attea* 
tion  had  not  been  soon  diverted  to  other  objects. 
Having  conceived  the  idea  of  a  differential 
.to™.n«er,  composri  of  «™  <»»u«««i.g 
balls,  and  which  I  had  tfuccessfblly  employed  in 
the  construction  of  an  hygrometer^  it  seemed  an 
easy*  and  obvious  Btq>  to  accommodate  the  same 
prindple  to  the  mensuration  of  light.  Yet  I  will 
freely  confess,  that  this  reflection  did  not  occuc 
to  me  tUl  mm*e  than  two  years  after,  and  wak 
then  raggested  merely  by  a  lucky  incident.  We 
are  indeed  every  day  surprized  that  the  simplest 
thcMights  should  escape  us.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of 
discovery  consists  not  in  the  power  to  create  new 
coml^iations,  but  in  the  quickness  to  percdve 
each  anoma^us  appearance,  and  the  patience  to 
trace  out  its  remotest  consequences.  I  well  knei# 
the  great  force  of  the  solar  beams,  yet,  in  ccmi* 
mon  with  most  people,  I  had  formed  an  erroneous 
and  very  de&ctive  estimate  of  the  intensity  of  the 

light 
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Ught  which  is  refltcted  front  the  sky •  lathfiOM 
c«se»  the  imptosion  is  conGCDlTtted  oa  the  Maaai 
i9  the  other,  it  is  cpfecMod  bydtfioooat  and 
we  aie  thence  grossly  deceived  itspectinif  die 
ambiQed  action  of  these  imfixect  and  scattered 
rays* 

Hie  correct  performance  of  the  diflfaecntiat 
thermometer  indispensably  requires  that^  in  th^ 
sUite  of  rest,  it  shmld,  nndcr  all  the  vidasitiidcs 
of  temperature  to  which  it  may  be  caqMiseds  cour 
•tantly  point  at  the  sero  of  its  scale,  H^ew 
contained  in  dther  ball  ought,  therefore,  io  a 
jimilar  degree  to  h^ve  its  dastidty  augmented  ^ 
diminished  by  the  corrcspeoding  accession  or  ah* 
straction  of  the  sanie  measure  of  heat.  But  this 
effect  might  be  dismtfaed  by  the  unequal  actiop 
of  the  interposed  fluid,  in  modifying  the  consti- 
tution of  the  qpponte  portions  of  iaqvisoned  gas» 
Alcohol,  which  answers  so  well  for  thefmometera^ 
is  totally  unfit  for  the  pi\esent  oligect;  since  air 
Ittracts  it  eagerly,  and  acquires,  from  its  union, 
a  great  expansive  force*  If  this  dissdiving  pro- 
cess were  indeed  alike  exerted  at  both  estremi- 
Jties  of  the  column,  the  equilibrium  would  sdl  be 

maintained. 
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iknttjr  praenti  a  mudi  broader  sor&ce  thaa  tkr 
dnder  bore,  a&d  ocmanpieDtly  the  absorption  or 
d^oeitioii  of  bumidityy  produced  by  tbe  chai^ 
of  traaperatiirey  v31  be  fax  more  rapid  aad  coov- 
plcte  in  omtact  vAxh  the  former*     Mercury, 
dicrefere^  appears  at  fiiat  to  be  the  fluid  best 
adaptidi  'On  doser  in^cctiGiiy  however,  we  find 
it  utterly  inapplicable  to  thepuipoae}  for  not 
oaly  its  great  ponderosity  would  occasion  uaaSi 
and  crowded  divinons,but  its  motion  is  irregular 
and  subsultory,  as  it  suffers  much  obstruction  in 
pasang  throug|l&  narrow  tubes,  and  forces  its  woy^ 
by  successive  wide  starts.*    The  fixed  vegetable 
oils  mi|^t  seem  to  pavess  the  property  wanted : 
yet  even  these  are  not  altogether  exempt  from 
atmospheric  absoiption;  and  hence,  after  some 
tiQie,  they  grow  clammy,  and  adhere  to  the  sid^ 
of  the  tube<.    DeU^iate  potash  promiises  to  com- 
bine every  sequisite ;  for  it  moves  with  £icility, 
and  soon  balances,  by  its  reaction,  the  dissolvent 
power  of  the  confined  air.    But  a  cerUun  degree 
of  concentration  is  necessary  towards  the  peiyna^ 
aeoce  of  this  equililxwm,  at  which  any  mode- 
rate 

•  See  Note  XL. 
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rate  addition  of  heat,  wbite  it  increase!  die  a£rtil 
attraction,  produces  Hkewise  an  equal^and  cob* 
trary  effect,  by  augmenting  the  adhe$i<Mi  ef  tlie 
humidity  to  its  alkaline  basis.  After  I  had  ascer- 
tained that  limit,  and  found  the  dii&rential  ther- 
mometer, when  so  constructed,  to  stand  for  seve- 

« 

ral  days  invariably  at  the  same  point,  I  was  sur- 
prized  to  remark  a  considerable  akeradon  on  sas- 
pending  it  out  of  doors  in  the  idiade.  I  could 
hardly  impute  this  anomaly  to  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  which  must  besides  have  been 
very  small.  The  instrumtot,  being  designed  for 
to  hygrometer,  had  the  one  baB  clear,  and  the 

other  covered  with  a  bit  of  cambric.    It  there- 

* 

fore  occurred  to  me,  that  the  derangement 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  unequal  influence  of 
light.  I  immediatdy  wrapped  a  piece  of  black 
silk  above  the  cambric,  and  was  delighted  to  ob- 
serve the  aberration  much  increased.  Having 
transferred  the  ^Ik  to  the  dear  ball,  the  disturbing 
effect  was  not  only  extinguished,  but  a  stifi  gKater 
one  produced  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
inddent  happened  in  the  summer  of  1797;  and 
forgetting  for  a  while  the  hygrometer,  I  now 

directed 
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directed  al  my  efforts  to  the  appUcatton  of  the 
primary  instrument  to  the  measuring  of  li^t.  I 
left  one  of  the  balb  naked,  tnd  coated  the  othei> 
vfiib  China  ink:  die  cMrdinary  imfMression  in  opca 
air  was  very  consideraUe,  and  1  soon  kftrnt  to 
proportion  the  srreral  parts  to  the  general  extent 
of  action.  Hiis  simple  construction  is  not,  ho w«. 
ever,  suffidoEit  to  form  ui  exact  photometer} 
and  thougli  fitted  k>  ntark  each  prominent  grada^ 
tion  of  fig^,  it  will  not  always  exhibit  regular 
and  proportionate  effects.  The  accession  of  heat, 
during  any  given  time,  is  evidently  as  the  number 
of  lucid  particles  that  are  absorbed  by  the  black 
ban ;  but  the  degree  of  its  accumulation  must 
depend  on  the  slowness  with  which  it  is  again 
dispersed.  If  the  heat  were  uniformly  conducted 
away  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  tern* 
perature,  nothing  could  be  wanted  to  the  p^rfec-* 
tion  of  the  instrument.  But  this  continual  dis« 
charge  is  produced  and  determkied  by  the  agita* 
tion,  whether  excited  or  pre-existent,  in  the  at* 
mosphere.  In  the  case  of  the  hygrometer,  th^ 
condition  of  the  surrounding  fluid  with  respect 
to  motion  or  rest^  has  np  iQfluepqe  whatever  ii) 

modifying 
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flKMfify&g  or  diftncfai&g  the  pciqper  dface.  Hie 
OTgmfPtfd  CT^rgy  c£  action  may  tfaeie  ^^t^^*— 
the  term  of  eipiilitefauEii,  j9t  k  camiot  hxm  Ac 
imaBeM:  temkacy  to  deprMB  that  ittfimatff  foa^ 

tion ;  for  if  the  quidEor  renewal  of  air  on  the 

» 

hmnid  rarface,  by  animattng  the  procen  of  eirak 
poratioO)  accekratea  the  abstraction  of  heat,  the 
greater  fincqaency  of  contact  likewise  mnidfttes, 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  sucoessitfe  counter* 
bahndng  deposits*  But  die  photometer,  in  hs 
naked  form,  and  where  no  sndi  babnoe  obtains, 
must  be  materbSy  aflfected  by  the  degree  df  stift- 
ness  or  commotion  of  the  atmosphere,  and  woufcl 
therefore,  uider  the  same  forte  x)f  incident  ligitt, 
pwt  most  variable  and  uncertain  resdiis.  Fsr^ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  drcumstance  is,  that 
the  extremes  should  not  be  nl<ne  widely  sepa- 
rated. In  the  strongest  wind  which  I  have  ob- 
served, the  impression  of  i  deaf  meridiali  sun 
upon  the  dark  ball  stiD  amounted  to  Mar  €kc 
fifth  part  of  what  the  same  action  produced  in 
calm  weather.  • 

^  But  those  perplexing  iiregularities  are  endrely 
removed,  and  the  desired  equq)oise  most  eiec* 

tually 
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tttally  tabodnced,  by  mdoiing  tke  uirtrUflieDt 
ipriddn  a  g^  caoe.  This  was  the  ficst  9tq>  whkh 
I  made,  and  it  answend  my  sanguiae  esqpecftft* 
dims.  Though  sCtfl  imperiicGlIf  acqtniiited  wil^ 
the  theory  of  ks  operatkn,  I  soon  ccmvinoed  my* 
tdf  that  the  inidth  of  the  case  was  of  very  wnll 
coMO^ttence*  I  therefore  pcoceodcd  mth  ooBiii* 
dmce  in  the  esecatkm  of  the  fha;  ndittfti 
hij^ily  gradfyii^  at  firat  to  ^tiies9  the  moe  com* 
eadeuBe  of  daocf ent  msirwiwiita  oofiatructed  attef 
cuftefQjit  proporuOf& 

My  next  object  was  to  nnder  the  photometer 
tonte&knitly  portable,  by  redudng  ha  skce,  and 
gifing  it  aach  a  form  of  conitrucdoa  as  might 
exempt  it  from  efwy  posnbk  chance  of  acdr 
dental  denuigemeDt.  Nor  shonld  I  forget  to 
mentioa  the  dqpat  in^ovement  of  emfdoying 
Uack  enamel,  instead  of  merely  painting  the  faaU 
with  China  ink.— *Bat«  it  was  still  a  desideratum, 
to  procuse  a  fiqnid  capable  of  retaining  its  cohmr 
and  of  prescrriog  its  equil&iiinn'With  the  conti- 
guous portions  of  air.  Ddiquiate  potashj  which 
talnsajfine  tii^from  ardni,  »id  once  seemed 
to  answer  so  well  the  required  conditions,  was 

fouqd 
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foond  qwtc  uiuUe  to  resist  severer  triads.  £z* 
posed  to  a  strong  Ugfat,  it  gradually  deposited  iss 
cokmriag  matter,  wlule-  at  the  same  time  it  ooiu 
dnuaBy  shifted  itt  place  nearer  the  ball  into 
which  the  smaH  reservoir  opened ;  thus  obviously 
betraying  aH  the  eflEects  which  proceed  from  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  I  then  thought  o£  fifling 
the  haBs  with  hydrogoie  gas,  instead  of  oommoii 
air;  imagintng,  by  this  eacpedient,  to  ezdude  e&» 
tirely  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  eaqperimeot 
promised  complete  success,  and  I  flattered  m^ysdf 
thst  I  had  at  last  discovered  the  object  of  my 
anxious  research.  But  I  was  again  deodved: 
after  soaoe  time,  I  percdived  with  pson  that  the 
|mrple  tinge  dowly  faded  away;  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  the  alkdine  liquor  turned  almost 
limpid,  and  retreated  con^derably  from  its  first 
position,*  I  now  hegm  to  d^pair  of  the  posa- 
bility  of  finding  a  coloured  fluid  capable  of  with* 
standing  the  con^uned  action  of  air  and  l^[;ht. 
Rgecting  the  mofium  of  hydrogene  gas,  I  coo« 
tented  mysdf  with  employing  sulfuric  add  in 
its  pure  limpid  state.    A  pomanent  staiUfity  was 

•  See  Note  XLI. 

thus 
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thus  obtained ;  but,  while  that  liquid  formed  no 
conttasC  with  the  tube  in  wliich  it  moved,  the 
instrument  appeared  to  labour  under  a  sensiUe 
defect.  I  tried  the  effect  of  tin^ng  the  sulphuric 
add  with  carmine,  and  at  hst,  beyond  all  expec- 
tation, I  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  my  wishes. 
The  cokmr  is  a  beautiful  crimson,  perfectly  dur- 
able; at  first  indeed  it  suffers  a  very  slight  im- 
jHres^n,  but  it  never  afterwards  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree is  affected  by  the  operation  of  light  and  con- 
fined atmospheric  air. '  I  have  several  instruments 
which  have  undergone  no  alteration  whatever, 
since  the  time  that  they  were  made,  in  the  spring 
of  1800.  Hence  I  may  safely  consider  the 
photometer   as  arrived    at    its'  ultimate  state 

of  improvement.     I  shall,   therefore,   proceed 

« 

to  describe  ^e  simplest  and  most  eligible 
mode  qf  constructing  this  curious  instru- 
ment.— 

The  first  business  is  to  prepare  the  coloured 
liquor ;  which  is  done,  by  adding  a  pinch  of  car^ 
mine  to  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  phial  with  a 
ground  stopper.  The  crimson  dye  is  soon  com- 
municated, though  it  continues  for  several  days 

Ee  to 
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to  grow  more  intense.  The  process  of  soliitioi 
is  hastened  by  occasionally  stirring  the  phial,  but 
the  application  of  heat  must  be  avdided,  as  it 
makes  the  acid  to  char  the  colouring  powder  and 
assume  an  inky  turbid  appearance*  The  un<&* 
solved  flocules  will  subside  to  the  bottom,  or  the 
liquid  may  be  decanted  off  into  another  phial.-^ 
The  glass  tubes  are  next  selected,  as  r^ular  as 
possible,  from  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  about 
3-2oths  of  an  inch  thick ;  or  as  sl^ider  as  those 
employed  for  thermometers,  but  with  a  much 
wider  bore.  This,  in  one  tube,  must  have  from 
the  40th  to  the  60th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  an  exact  calibre,  at  least  not  differing  by  a 
fiftieth  part  between  both  its  extremities.  To  the 
end  of  it,  a  small  piece  of  Uack  enamel  is  attached, 
and  blown  into  an  opaque  ball,  from  four  to  ax- 
t«!enths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  corresponding 
tube  may  have  its  bore  of  the  same,  or  rather  a 
greater,  ^idth,  but  its  uniformity  is  not  at  all 
essentiaL  Near  the  extremity  it  is  swelled  out 
into  a  thin  cylinder,  almost  one^tenth  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  from  three  to  six-tenths  long;  the 
inner  cavity  only  being  enlarged,  without  altering 

the 
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the  exterior  regularity  of  the  tube.  The  short 
bh  of  glass  where  this  cylinder  terminates,  is  now 
blown  into  a  thin  pellucid  ball,  as  nearly  of  the 
•ize  of  the  former  as  the  eye  can  judge.  The 
exact  equality  of  the  balls  would  be  unattainable^ 
iind  fortunately  the  theory  of  the  instrument  does 
not  require  it.  When  a  dark  and  a  bright  object 
are  viewed  together,  the  latter,  from  an  optical 
deception,  appears  always  larger  than  the  reality ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  I  prefer  making  the  clear 
ball  a  slight  degree  smaller  than  the  black  bne» 
The  tubes  are  now  cut  to  nearly  equal  lengths, 
tmd  the  end  of  each  swelled  out  a  little,  to  fadli* 
•tate  their  junction.  Close  to  the  black  ball,  the 
tube  is  bent  by  the  flame  of  a  candle  into  a  shoul- 
der, such,  that  the  root  of  the  ball  shall  come  into 
a  line  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  tube.  This  baD, 
being  then  warmed,  the  end  of  the  tube  is  dipt 
into  the  acid  liquor,  and  as  much  of  it  allowed  to 
rise  and  flow  into  the  cavity,  as  may  be  guessed 
sufficient  to  fill  both  tubes,  excepting  the  cylinder* 
The  two  tubes  are  then,  by  the  help  of  a  blow* 
pipe,  solidly  joined  together  in  one  strs^ht  piece, 
j^ithout  leaving  any  knot  or  protuberance.  About 

£  e  2  half 
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half  an  Inch  from  the  joinUig  and  nearer  the  cy«> 
Under,  it  b  gently  bent  round  by  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  till  the  clear  ball  is  brought  to  touch  the 
tube  three  quarters  of  an  inch  directly  bdow 
the  black  one.  The  instrument  is  next  hdd 
in  an  oblique  position,  that  the  coloured  liquor 
may  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  black  ball,  into 
^hich  a  f^w  minute  portions  of  air  must,  from 
time  to  time^  be  forced  over,  by  heating  the  ofK 
posite  ball  with  the  hand*  In  this  way,  the  inter- 
posed liquid  will  gradually  be  made  to  descend 
into  the  tube,  and  assume  its  proper  place<  and 
it  should  remain  for  a  week  or  two  in  an  inclined 
position,  to  let  every  particle  drain  out  of  the 
black  ball.  If  any  trail  of  fluid  collects  in  rings 
within  the  bore,  they  are  easily  dispelled  with  a 
little  dexterity  and  manipulation,  which,  thou^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  is  most  readily 
learnt  and  practised.  The  small  cavity  at  the 
jcnning,  facilitates  the  rectification,  by  affiatding 
the  means  of  sending  a  globule  of  air  in  either 
<&:ection.  In  fixing  the  zero  of  the  scale,  I  set 
the  instrument  in  a  remote  corner  of.  the  room, 
or  partly  dose  the  window-shutters.  When  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  adjusted,  the  top  of  the  coloured  liquor,  if 
held  upright,  should  stand  nearly  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  cylindrical  reservoir. 

In  this  state  of  preparation,  the  instrument  is 
ready  for  being  graduated.  I  therefore  cover  the 
dear  ball  and  tljp  contiguous  part  of  the  parallel 
tube  with  two  or  three  folds  of  thin  bibtdous 
paper,  which  I  moisten  with  pilre  water,  to  majke 
it  act  as  an  hygrometer ;  and  attach  to  the  same 
tube  a  temporary  scale,  by  means  of  a  soft  cement 
composed  of  bees^was:  and  rosin.  A  flat  round 
piece  of  wood  being  provided  with  four  or  five 
pillars  that  screw  into  it,  I  fix  to  one  of  them  the 
instrument  erect,  and  dispose  on  either  side  two 
fine  corresponding  thermometers  inverted  and  at 
the  same  height,  the  one  having  its  bulb  covered 
with  wet  bibulous  paper.  Then,  taking  about  half 
%  yard  of  flannel,  I  dry  it  as  much  as  possible,  with- 
out  singeing,  before  a  good  fire,  and  rolling  it  up 
Kke  a  sleeve,  I  lap  it  loosely  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  pillars,  and  enclose  the  whole  under  a  large 
bell-glass.  The  flannel  powerfully  absorbs  mois- 
ture from  the  confined  air,  and  creates  an  artificial 

E  e  3  dryness 
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dryness  of  8q  or  loo  degrees.  In  the  space  of  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour,  the  full  effect  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  quantities  being  noted  at  two  or 
three  separate  times,  the  mean  results  are  adopt- 
ed. The  descent,  measured  by  the  temporary 
scale,  being  then  augmented  in  tlie  proportion  of 
ten  to  the  difference  of  the  two  thermometers, 
will  give  the  length  that  corresponds  to  loo  pho« 
tometric  degrees. — ^After  the  standard  instrument 
is  constructed,  others  are  thence  graduated  ^th 
the  utmost  ease;  the  first  being  planted  in  the 
centre,  and  thd  rest,  with  their  temporary  scaks, 
stuck  to  the  encircling  pillars.  For  greater  accu- 
racy, the  observation  should  be  made  in  a  room 
without  a  fire,  or  k  screen  ought  to  be  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  apparatus. 

The  slips  of  ivory  intended  for  the  scales  are 
divided  into  equal  parts,  according  to  the  re- 
spective size  of  the  degrees,  of  which  they  should 
each  contain  from  loo  to  150.  The  edges  are 
filed  down  and  chamfered,  to  fit  easily  between 
the  parallel  tubes ;  and  they  are  secured  in  theur 
place  by  a  strong  solution  of  isinglass,  which 

dries 
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dries  into  a  thin  glossy  film,  that  adheres  most 
fiimly,  ^d  indeed  answers  better  than  any  kind 
of  cements    ' 

The  glass  case  is  an  essential  part  of  the  photo* 
meter.  It  should  be  thin  and  as  translucid  as 
possible,  the  top  neatly  rounded  over  and  herme- 
tically sealed,  without  leaving  any  knob  or  smoky 
tarnish.  Its  form  ought  to  be  a  cylindrical,  from 
six  to  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  wide ;  or  such  that, 
when  fitted  to  the  instrument  and  the  one  side 
touching  the  graduated*  branch,  the  opposite  side 
should  be  separated  from  the  balls  by  a  space  ex- 
ceeding the  twentieth,  if  not  the  tenth,  part  of 
an  inch.  The  proper  situation  of  the  black  ball 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inph  below  the  top 
of  the  cylinder. 

The  instrument  is  fixed  into  a  piece  of  ebony, 
by  means  ojF  black  sealing-wax.  This  must  be 
done  with  great  caution :  a  mortice,  rather  wide, 
is  made  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  full 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep ;  and  the  bending 
of  the  compound  tube,  where  the  scale  leaves  it 
bare,  is  gently  heated  and  inserted,  the  hard  ccw 
ment  being  melted  and  poured  round  it.  After 
'  £  e  4  this 
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thb  has  become  nearly  ^old,  the  surface  is  smodtli* 
ed  with  the  point  of  a  hot  iroir.  The  g^ass  case 
slides  upon  a  shoulder  of  about  half  an  inch  long, 
to  which  it  is  fastened  with  soft  cement*  Bebw 
it,  are  three  or  four  threads  of  a  screw  ;  then  a 
narrow  bead,  and  another  similar  screw.  The 
outer  case  of  ebony  being  screwed  on,  a  small 
cap  is  likewise  screwed  at  the  end,  for  the  sake 
both  of  protection  and  synmietry  of  appearance. 
When  it  is  wanted  to  measure  the  intensity  of 
light,  the  cap  and  exterior  case  being  removed, 
the  instrument  is  screwed  to  a  circular  bottom  ci 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  Or,  without 
using  the  standi  the  base  may  be  reversed  and 
screwed  to  the  Ipwer  end,  and  then  serve  to  hold 
the  whole  in  a  perpendicular  posidon.  (See 
Plate  VI.  where  fig.  35  exhibits  the  instrument 
as  prepared  for  action,  and  ^fig.  36  represents 

'   it  shut  up  in  its  case  and  .fitted  for  the  pocket.) 
•  Such  is  the  construction  of  the  portable  photo« 
meter ;  but,  for  more  accurate  and  philosophical 
observations,  I  prefer  a  form  somewhat  different. 

*    J'he  cylindrical  reservoir  is  near  a  quarter  of  an 
mch  longer,  aad  both  the  balls  are  alike  reflected, 

and 


it 
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md  front  each  other  at  the  same  height.  The  glass 
case  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  about  an  inch  and 
half  wide,  to  \thich  is  applied  and  fastened  by  help 
of  isinglass  the  larger  segment  of  a  clear  globe, 
perhaps  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  such  as 
conmionly  used  £ov  cutting  into  watch-basses. 
The  instrument,  being  cemented  into  the  mid<U[e 
of  a  small  piece  of  ebony  or  lignum  vitae,  is,  be* 
fore  the  fixing  of  the  spherical  cap,  let  down  and 
secured  with  soft  cement  to  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  cylinder.  The  protruding  screw  fits  into 
a  broad  circular  bottom,  which  for  greater  safety 
may  be  loaded  with  lead.     (See  Plate  VII.) 

This  mode  of  construction  is  not  adapted  for 
carris^e,  but  it  possesses  other  eminent  advan- 
tages. The  spherical  shell  can  be  selected  of  ad- 
mirable evenness  and  transparency ;  &nd  as  the 
counteracting  balls  have  the  same  elevation,  they 
are  entirely  exempt  from  any  irregularities  that 
might  arise,  in  experiments  where  great  or  sudden 
heat  is  concerned,  from  the  disposition  of  the^ 
warm  portions  of  air  to  arrange  themselves'  in 
horizontal  strata. 

The  theory  of  this  instrument  I  have  in  a  great 

measure 
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measure  anticipated.  It  is  evidently  in  po  respect 
liable  to  be  affected  by  any  variations  of  temperature 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  These,  acting  alike 
upon  both  balls,  must  always  produce  a  mutual 
compensation.  If  the  one  ball,  for  example^ 
grow$  warmer,  the  other  will  acquire  heat  exacdy 
in  the  same  degree ;  and  therefore  the  intervening 
liquor,  under  equal  and  opposite  elastic  pressures, 
will  still  remain  stationary. — But  the  accession  of 
light  destroys  this  equilibrium.  The  incident 
rays  freely  traverse  the  clear  ball,  without  exciting 
any  effect :  they  are,  however,  detained  and  ab- 
sorbed at  the  surface  of  the  black  ball,  and  there, 
assuming  a  latent  form,  they  act  as  heat.  Hence  the 
temperature  of  the  black  baU  will  continue  to  rise, 
till  the  increasing  dispersion  of  heat,  caused  by  the 

process  of  refrigeration,  becomes  equal  to  the 

» 

regular  supply  derived  from  the  incessant  influx 
df  light.  When  this  expenditure  of  heat  is  then 
equivalent  to  its  accession,  an  equipoise  will  again 
be  produced.  But  it  was  proved,  that  the  dis- 
xharge  of  heat  iSrom  a  body  is  more  copious  very 
nearly  as  the  excess  of  its  temperature  above  that 
of  the  air  in  which  it  is  immersed*    And  since 

this 
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this  difference  is  supposed  to  be  inconsiderable,  and 
the  sur&ce  afiected  is  vitreous,  the  proportion  must 
be  almost  rigorously  exact.  Therefore  the  heat 
finally  acquired  by  the  black  baU,  or  the  corres* 
ponding  depression  of  the  liquor  in  the  tube,  will 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light*  This 
descent  is  at  first  pretty  rapid ;  but  it  soon  relaxest 
and  after  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  it 
entirely  ceases. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  instrument 
acts,  when  exposed  naked  to  the  influence  of  a 
calm  atmosphere.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
ifetard  the  cooling  of  the  sentient  ball,  without 
likewise  affecting  the  other,  must  augment  propor- 
tionally  the  measure  of  impression.  If  we  could 
possibly  substitute  a  black  metallic  surface,  we 
should  thereby  double  the  quantity  of  effect ;  for 
the  absorption  of  light  continuing  the  same,  its 
subsequent  dispersion  in  the  form  of  heat,  being 
under  similar  circumstances  twice  as  slow,  must 
require  a  double  excess  of  temperature  to  main- 
tain  the  balance  of  receipt  and  expenditure.  Hence^ 
on  covering  the  dark  ball  carefully  with  a  bit  of 

•tin- 
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tin^foily  the  photometric  impression  is  nearly  the 
same  as  before.    In  fact,  though  the  hiright  sur*    * 
hct  reflects  about  one  half  of  the  incident  light, 
it  compensates  for  this  profuse  waste,  by  the    ^ 
almost  total  want  of  pulsatory  dispersion,  whicl^ 
constitutes  in  general  the  moiety  of  the  consump* 
tion  of  heat.    As  the  coat  of  tin  grows  tarnished   . 
by  exposure,  the  action  of  light  upon  it  increases^i 
till  the  metal  approaches  the  condition  of  an  oxyd, 
and  its  power  of  refrigeration,  now  invigorated, 
counterbalances  its  augmented  absorption^    Gold, 
next  to  coffer,  is  the  metal  that  appears  tp  havQ 
the  feeblest  reflection,  and  which  is  also  the  least 

] 

subject  to  discolour  or  to  suffer  a  partial  oxyda^ 
tion.  It  might  answer,  therefore,  to  have  the 
upper  ball  blown  of  clear  glass,  and  afterwards 
gilt  or  enamelled  with  gold.  But  the  advan-i 
tages  of  this  mode  of  construction  dft  not  corre^ 
spond  to  its  beauty.  The  impression  made  on 
that  precious  material  is  much  less  than  we  should 
expect ;  and  though  esteemed  a  perfect  metal,  it 
is  yet  subject  to  a  slow  oxydating  process,  which 
gradually  deepens  its  tint,  and  consequently  altem 
its  power  of  absorption.  ^ 

It 
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It  was  shown  that  the  pulsatory  discharge  ci 
heat  is  independent  of  all  extraneous  influence^ 
and  that  the  dotation  of  the  atmosphere  promotes 
the  cooling  of  a  surface^  merely  by  increasing  the 
other  sources  of  expenditure.  Hence,  on  a  g^t 
billy  the  sweeping  wind  has  more  power  to  aluridge 
the  inypression  of  light,  than  on  a  ball  of  Mack 
f^s.  A  moderate  breeze  which  reduces  the  eflfect 
made  on  the  former  to  the  third  part^  will  con- 
tract  that  produced  on  the  latter  to  near  a  fifth. 

The  addition  of  a  glass  case  is  therefore  ren« 
dered  indispensable.  It  not  only  precludes  all 
irregular  action,  but  maintains,  around  the  sen- 
tient  part  of  the  instrument,  an  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  calm.  With  the  same  force  of  incident 
l^ht,  the  black  ball  must  still  rise  to  the  same 
height  above  the  temperature  of  its  encifding  me- 
dium. The  case  will  evidently  have  some  effect 
however  to  confine  the  heat  received,  and  conse* 
quently  to  warm  up  the  internal  air.  Therefore, 
equivalent  to  this  excess,  the  temperature  of  the 
Mack  ball  must  acquire  an  additional  elevation: 
but  the  dear  ball,  being  immersed  in  the. same 

«     «  fluid. 
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fluid,  must  experience  a  similar  efl^t,  iR^ch  inll 
exactly  counterbalance  the  former*  The  differ* 
ence  of  temperature  between  the  opposite  baDs 
thus  continues  unaltered;  and  neither  has  the 
size  or  shape  of  the  case,  nor  the  variable  state  of  ^ 
the  exterior  atmosphere  with  respect  to  rest  or 
agitation,  any  influence  whatever  to  derange  os 
modify  the  results  which  are  exhibited  by  the 
photometer.  This  distinguished  property  merits 
yet  a  fuller  examination.— 

Conceive  the  exterior  case  to  be  at  once  trans* 
parent  and  metallic.  As  it  must  finally  discharge 
all  the  heat  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  black  ball,  it  will  first  become  proportionally 
^irarmer,  and  above  this  point  of  temperature  the 
included  air  will  acquire  a  corresponding  eleva* 

[  tion.  But  the  clear  ball  must  assume  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  encircling  medium,  and  consequently 
will  obtajn  an  equal  degree  of  ascent*  Hence  the 
difference  of  calorific  eflfect  produced  on  the  oppo 

'  site  balls,  and  which  alone  the  instrument  is  cal- 
colated  to  mark,  will  remain  still  the  same.  And 
such  would  be  the  process,  if  the  sentient  bafl 
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were  also  metallic.  Its  vitreous  quality,  however, 
renders  the  operation  of  the  case  more  compll* 
cated.  The  portion  of  heat  emitted  from  the 
black  ball  by  pulsation,  amounting  to  one  half  of 
the  whole,  is  not  immediately  or  completely  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  bounding  surface,  but  thrown  from  ^ 
ade  to  side,  till,  after  repeated  reflections,  it  is 
partly  received  by  the  case,  and  partly  restored  to 
its  ball  or  communicated  to  the  other.  Tet  this 
secondary  accession  of  heat,  exerting  the  same 
effect  on  either  ball,  will  raise  both  of  them 
equally  above  their  previous  state  of  equilibrium. 
Therefore  the  absolute  difference  of  temperature 
is  not,  in  the  slightest  manner,  altered* — ^Thus, 
suppose  that  the  incident  light  is  able  to  produce 
an  effect  of  1 1 1  degrees  on  the  naked  instrument, 
and  that  the  affected  internal  zone  of  metal  ex- 
tending nearly  opposite  to  the  connected  balls,  is 
equal  to  thrice  their  surface.  Of  the  vibratory 
discharge  the  eighth  part,  or  the  sixteenth  of  the 
whole  measure  of  communication,  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  metallic  sur&ce.  The  remaining 
7-i6ths  will  be  repeatedly  bandied  from  side  to 
side,  till  h  is  spent  on  that  surface  and  the  included 

balls. 
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balls.  At  each  reflection^  the  case  will  detsun  one« 
dghth^  and  each  of  the  balls,  o&e*sixth ;  or  the 
residuum  will  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of 
tax  to  the  case,  and  dght  to  each  of  those  baOs. 
Hence  the  portion  of  heat  restored  ta  the  black 
.  ball  is  =tV  X  TT  =T?>  ^^  ^^  deported  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  case  is  =  tV  +  7?  X  -^y 
=  -P^ .  Therefore  the  refrigerating  energy  of  the 
black  ball  is  reduced  to  |^,  and  consequently  the 
incident  light  must  excite  an  efiect  on  it  =  1 1 1^ 
X  77  =  132^*  But  the  temperature  of  theio- 
duded  air  exceeds  that  of  the  case  by  the  sixth 
part  of  this  quantity,  or  22^ ;  the  mutual  diflfer* 
ences  of  temperature  being  always  inversdy  as 
the  opposite  surfaces.    And  since  the  case  receiro 

internally  i  of  the  vitreous  emission,  or  ^  of 
what  would  be  discharged  from  a  metallic  sur* 
face,  it  must  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal  atmosphere  by  30%  or  by  22°  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  1 5  to  1 1.  Thus  the  total  im« 
pression  made  on  the  blads:  ball  amounts  to  132 
+  22  +  30,  or  r84^  But  the  dear  ball  received, 
from  the  repeated  reflection,  an  accession  of  heat 
equal  to  ^^^,  which  corresponds  to  2 1^  The  com- 
bined 
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bined  effect  produced  on  this  ball  is  therefore 
=  21  -f  22  +  30,  or  y^^  '^  but  the  difference  of 
temperature  which  the  instrument  indicates  is 
184 — 73,  or  1 1 1°,  being  the  same  as  before. 

A  diaphanous  case  of  metal  is  evidently  hypo- 
thetical, and  I  have  introduced  it  merely  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  and  illustration.  But  a  case  of 
glass  has  likewise  the  property  of  occasioning  an 
equal  deviation  in  each  of  the  connected  balls. 
In  raising  the  temperature  of  the  included  air,  it 
does  not  change  their  relative  state;  and  the  oppo- 
site influence  of  its  internal  surfece,  to  promote 
refrigeration  by  a  reacting  pulsatory  energy,  is 
exerted  equaBy  on  them  both.  Let  AF  be  to  FC 
(fig.  33)  as  the  effective  part  of  the  case  is  to  the 
surface  of  the  black  ball :  Make  AP  :  AC  ::  AG  : 
AE ;  draw  the  perpendiculars  AB,  FG,  and  CD, 
and  join  BE.  If  AB  represents  the  temperature 
of  the  black  ball,  FG  will  denote  that  of  the  in» 
duded  air,  and  CD  that  of  the  case  itself.  Ex- 
clusive therefore  of  any  reflex  vibratory  action, 
the  effect  marked  by  the  instrument  is  BH,  or 
BA — ^HA;  being  the  very  same  asthat  which  would 
obtain,  if  the  case  were  entirely  removed,  but  the 

F  f  atmosphere 
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atmosphere  of  immersion  still  heated  up  tc  the  in-^ 
terior  temperature  FG.  The  vitreous  surface  how- 
ever, sending  a  force  of  pulsation  equal  to  DI,  de* 
presses  the  clear  ball  to  its  own  temperature  AO« 
But  the  same  impression  accelerates  the  cooling  of 
the  black  ball,  in  the  proportion  of  BH  to  BO.  The 
intensity  of  light  capable  of  supporting  this  in-* 
creased  profusion,  instead  of  BH,  is  consequently 
now  BO ;  which  is  also  the  diff4^ence  between 
the  temperatures,  BA  and  OA,  of  the  two  balls* 
Thus  the  instrument  continues  to  indicate  the 
true  calorific  power  of  the  incident  rays. 

Hence  the  clear  ball  is  actually  somewhat  colder 
than  the  internal  medium,  having  always  the 
temperature  of  the  enclosing  vitreous  surface. 
The  refrigerating  energy,  however,  of  the  black 
ball  is  not  as  BH,  the  excess  of  its  temperature 
above  that  of  the  included  air,  but  as  BO.  It  h 
therefore  the  same  as  if.  the  cooling  were  per- 
formed without  auxiliary  exqitemeot,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  fluid  of  immersion  were  re- 
duced from  AH  to  AO.  By  its  vibratory  reaction, 
the  case  in  e£Fect  depresses  this  medium  to  its  own 
standard. 

Suppose 
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Suppose  the  force  of  light  to  be  go'',  and  the 
part  of  the  case  affected  to  be  five  times  the  surface 
of  either  balL  Then  BH  z=  75%  HO  =  15  ,  and 
OA  =  i8^  The  whole  heat  of  the  black  ball  is 
108%  and  that  of  the  clear  ball,  or  the  case  itself, 
18%  leaving  90*^  to  express,  as  before,  the  lumi- 
nous energy. 

If  the  case  be  contracted,  it  will  become  pro- 
portionaUy  warmer,  to  enable  it,  from  a  smaller 
surface,  to  discharge  the  internal  heat.  The  stan- 
dard temperature  will,  therefore,  rise  in  the  same 
degree ;  but,  both  the  balls  being  alike  affected, 
their  difference  of  elevation  must  remain  unal- 
tered. On  the  contrary,  if  the  case  be  enlarged^ 
or  its  dispersive  energy  be  augmented  by  immers- 
ing it  in  w^ater  or  exposing  it  to  a  current  of  air, 
it  will  grow  colder,  and  the  interior  level  will 
consequently  subside,  by  an  equal  measure  of  de- 
scent. Nor  will  the  thickness  of  the  case  have 
any  tendency  to  alter  the  relation  of  the  balls.  It 
will  only,  by  retarding  the  dispersion  of  the  heat, 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  confined  air.  And 
thus,  from  the  happy  combination  of  balancing 
principles,    no   extraneous    influence,    however 

F  f  a  powerful. 
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powerful,  can  at  all  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
results. 

But  if  the  receptive  ball  is  gilt,  the  instrument 
will  be  liable  to  a  slight  variation,  according  to 
the  different  size  of  the  case.  Since  metal  dis- 
charges heat  only  half  as  fast  as  glass,  make  AF  to 
FC  (fig.  34)  as  half  the  surface  of  either  ball  is  to 
the  effective  portion  of  the  case.  And  because 
the  mutual  action  of  the  case  and  the  gilt  ball  is 
eight  times  less  than  before,  make  FC  to  CE  as 
AF  is  to  AF  +  I  .FC.    But  though  the  reflex  pul- 

m 

sation  of  the  case  be  eight  times  diminished,  it 
will  eXert  on  the  metallic  surface  an  effect  equal  to 
the  fourth  part.  Therefore,  let  HN  '=  |  HO;  and 
BN  will  denote  the  real  intensity  of  the  light, 
while  BO  will  represent  that  which  the  instru- 
ment exhibits.  This  error,  however,  is  in  general 
very  small,  and,  where  the  case  has  an  extensive 
surface,  it  may  be  fairly  neglected.  Suppose  this 
to  be  n  times  the  surface  of  the  gilt  ball;  it  would 

be  easy  to  show  that  •ir-.  =  ~^—--^j  and  conse- 

quently  that  the  derangement  is  expressed  by  the 

fraction  ^   '     . 

8fl  -h  3 
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'  I  have  tacitly  presumed  that  the  case  admits  the 
whole  of  the  incident  rays.  This  indeed  is  not 
strictly  true  j  yet  if  the  glass  be  of  a  good  quality, 
and  drawn  or  blown  to  a  proper  degree  of  thin- 
ness, the  loss  which  t^e  light  sustains  by  absorp. 
tion  during  its  passage,  ^ill  be  very  inconsider- 
able. I  seldom  found  such  deficiency  to  exceed 
the  twentieth  part  j  and  still  less  must  be  the  por- 
tion of  light  detained  by  the  clear  ball. — There  is 
also  a  small  waste  of  power  arising  from  the  par- 
tial reflection  or  incomplete  absorption  of  the 
rays  by  \hc  glossy  surface  of  the  black  ball.  This 
could  he  prevented  almost  entirely  by  applying  a 
coat  of  China  ink ;  but  as  it  likewise  ^imounts  only 
to  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  incident  heajm, 
and  has  in  every  instance  the  same  proportion,  it 
may  be  disregarded.  These  combined  sources  of 
dissipation  will  not  cause  a  diminution  of  effect 
cq^  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole.  Nor  would 
this  waste,  were  it  ever  so  great,  produce  the 
slightest  derangement  in  the  relative  operation 
of  the  instrument.* 

*  See  Note  XLII, 

F  f  3  CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

T  HAVE  now  detailed  the  construction,  and  ex- 
plained at  some  length  the  theory,  of  the 
photometer.  It  yet  remains  for  me  to  point  out 
its  application.  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  not 
only  as  an  instrument  of  very  considerable  curio- 
sity, but  as  calculated  to  give  us  correcter  notions 
on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  and  as  ad- 
mirably fitted,  by  its  extreme  sensibility,  to  assist 
us  in  the  prosecution  of  several  philosophical  en- 
quiries. To  the  superior  aid  of  instruments  and 
artificial  combinations  does  the  science  of  physics 
owe  its  rapid  advances.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  be^nning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  men  were  accustomed  to  judge 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  merely  by  their  feel- 
ings. But  the  estimates  thus  formed  were  often 
highly  exaggerated,  and  always  vague  and  falla- 
cious. The  acquisition  of  that  valuable  instru- 
ment first  introduced  certainty  and  precision ;  and 
by  detecting  minute  alterations  of  temperature 

and 
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and  changes  of  mutual  relation,  it  has  led  to  most 
important  discoveries, — To  measure  the  variable 
intensities  of  light  promises  ultimately  similar  ad- 
vantages. It  is  that  quickening  energy  which 
pervades  the  universe,  and  gladdens  the  face  of 
nature :  it  is  the  emblem,  and  the  perpetual  foun- 
tain, of  almost  every  joy  and  comfort  that  sweetens 
this  feverish  state  of  existence  and  renders  life  de- 
sirable. This  Proteus  of  the  material  world  is  un- 
ceasingly varying  its  force,  and  changing  its  fiiga. 
cious  forms.  We  contemplate  an  extended  scale 
of  light  in  the  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  the  unequal  distri* 
i^ution  of  climate  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  photometer  exhibits  distinctly  the  progress  of 
illumination  from  the  morning's  dawn  to  the  full 
vigour  of  noon,  and  thence  its  gradual  decline, 
till  evening  has  spread  her  sober  mantle ;  it  marks 
the  growth  of  light  from  the  winter  solstice  to 
height  of  Rummer,  and  its  subsequent  decay 
through  the  dusky  shades  of  autumn ;  and  it 
enables  us  to  compare,  with  numerical  accuracy, 
the  brightness  of  distant  countries,-^the  brilliant 
sky  of  Italy,  for  instance,  with  the  murky  air  of 

Holland. 

Ff4  It 
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It  is  not  my  design  at  present,  nor  have  I  yet 
sufficient  materials,  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  such 
researches.    I  wish  only  to  give  some  general  ideas 
of  the  photometrical  observations  ;  reserving  for 
another  occasion  the  full  statement  and  discussion 
of  the  results.— In  the  latitude  of  56^,  the  direct 
impression  of  the  sun  at  noon,  during  the  summer 
solstice,  amounts  to  90  degrees ;  but  it  regularly 
declines,  as  his  rays  become  more  oblique.  At  the 
altitude  of  1 7%  it  is  already  reduced  to  the  half  j 
and  at  3^  above  the  liorizon,  the  whole  effect  ex- 
ceeds not  one  degree.    In  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude,  the  greatest  force  6f  the  solar  beams,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  measures  only  25  degrees.   Their 
diminished  vigour  is  evidently  caused  by  the  dis- 
persion and  absorption  which  they  must  suffer  in 
their  protracted  slanting  passage  through  the  at- 
mosphere.   The  law  of  decrease  is  likewise  jieariy 
that  which  has,  from  other  principles,  been  assign- 
ed by  the  ingenious  Bouguer ;  but,  in  this  country 
at  least,  it  is  subject  to  some  variation  and  uncer- 
tainty, from  the  imperfect  clearness  of  our  insular 
sky.     Between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  lost  in  a  vertical  descent  to  the 

surface 
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surface  of  the  earth :  and  as,  even  in  the  finest 
weather,  a  thin  haze  generally  floats  near  the  ho- 
rizon,  the  successive  waste  corresponding  to  each 
equal  number  of  aerial  particles  which  a  very 
oblique  ray  encounters  in  its  track,  will  often 
amount  to  the  third. 

Of  the  quantity  of  indirect  light  which  is  re- 
flected from  the  sky,  we  are  apt  to  form  a  false 
estimate,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  much  at- 
tenuated by  diffusion.  But  though  extremely 
fluctuating,  it  is  often  very  considerable.  In  this 
climate,  it  may  amount  to  30  or  40  degrees  in 
summer,  and  to  i  o  or  1 5  in  winter.  This  secon- 
dary light  is  the  most  powerful  when  the  sky  is 
overspread  with  thin  fleecy  clouds ;  it  is  feeblest 
in  two  very  different  conditions,  either  when  the 
rays  are  obstructed  by  a  mass  of  thick  congre* 
gated  vapours,  or  the  atmosphere  is  quite  clear 
and  of  a  pure  .azure  tint.  In  mists  and  low  fogs, 
the  diminution  of  the  light  is  comparatively  small, 
it  being  then  affected  more  by  indistinctness  than 
any  want  of  intensity.  This  reflex  illumination 
has  its  diurnal  progress  more  extended  and  much 
slower  than  the  force  of  the  sunbeams.    It  com- 

mences 
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xnences  with  early  dawn,  and  in  the  fine  season  of 
the  year,  before  the  sun  has  yet  emerged  from  the 
horizon,  it  measures  five  degrees.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  however,  it  is  equalled  and  next 
surpassed  by  the  rapid  ascent  of  his  resplendent 
orb. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  not  being  impaired  by  such  a  length 
of  passage,  are  more  vigorous  than  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  but  the  difiuse  indired  light  of  the 
sky,  as  it  is  reflected  from  a  rarer  mass  of  air.  Is 
therefore  proportionally  feebler.  It  would  be  most 
interesting,  to  make  observations  of  that  kind  on 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  The 
traveller  who  visits  those  elevated  tracts,  is  struck 
with  the  dark  hue  of  the  azure  expanse,  through 
which,  with  some  effort,  he  can,  even  during  the 
day  time,  discern  certain  of  the  brighter  stars.  I 
once  attempted,  ^th  very  imperfect  means,  to 
compare  the  force  of  the  sun  on  the  top  of  the 
height  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  pass  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  with  that  which  is  experienced 
in  the  plain  below,  at  Martigny  in  the  Valais.  The 
nearer  impression  of  the  rays  seemed  about  one- 
fourth 
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fourth  part  greater,  I  would  recommend  that 
spot  as  a  commodious  station  for  performing  such 
experiments.  It  is  besides  a  position  famous  in 
the  annals  both  of  ancient  and  modern  war ;  and 
commands  a  noble  prospect  of  Mont  Blanc,  rising 
awfully  with  his  snowy  flanks  amidst  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains. 

When  the  sky  is  obscured  by  a  dense  body  of 
clouds,  the  darkness  seems  to  be  much  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  the  solar  rays. 
In  summer,  the  photometer,  placed  in  the  open 
air  at  noon,  seldom  or  never  marks  less  than  lo 
degrees ;  but  in  some  of  those  sable-shrouded 
days  which,  in  this  remote  region,  deform  the 
winter,*  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  whole 
effect,  under  similar  circumstances,  did  hardly  ex- 
ceed even  one  degree.  It  might  be  curious  to  com- 
pare the  extreme  changes  of  light  and  darkness 
that  frequently  occur  within  the  tropics ;  where 
a  vast  mass  of  pitchy  clouds,  rising  charged  with 
thunder,  will  suddenly  overcast  and  obstruct  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven. 


■"  When  the  dragon  womb. 


"  Of  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest  ^looro, 
**  And  makes  one  blot  at  ail  the  air." 


When 
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When  the  phofouvetcr  stands  insulated  out  of 
doors,  it  must  evidently  receive  the  rays  that 
come  from  all  sides.  But  set  in  the  window,  it 
can  only  feel  the  impression  caused  by  a  part  of 
the  sky.  Unless  it  chance  to  front  the  quarter 
in  which  the  sun  shines,  ix  will  seldom  indicate 
more  than  is  degrees.  On  drawing  the  imtru- 
ment  back  into  the  room,  the  effect  will  rapidly 
decrease;  for  the  intensity  of  actio;i  is  obviously 
proportional  to  the  visual  space  subtended  by  the 
window.  It  requires  near  two  degrees  of  light,  to 
enable  one  to  read  or  write  with  pleasure :  a  greater 
portion  offends  by  its  excessive  glare,  »nd  a  much 
smaller  quantity  fatigues  and  strains  the  eyes. 

Placed  in  open  air,  the  photometer  is  npt  only 
affected  by  the  light  sent  from  the  sky,  but  also 
in  some  measure  by  what  is  reflected  from  the 
ground.  This  derangement  i^  for  the  most  part 
very  small,  and  may  easily  be  excluded  altoge- 
ther, by  fixing  a  screen  or  circular  horizontal  rim 
about  the  glass  case  near  the  top  of  the  scale.  The 
reflection  from  a  green  field  perhaps  exceeds  not 
the  twentieth  of  the  whole  incidence  j  it  however 
increases  considerably  as  the  colour  inclines  to 

white. 
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white.  In  a  steady  winter  day,  the  photometer, 
standing  on  a  piece  of  newly-ploughed  ground 
composed  of  black  mould,  indicated  24  degrees : 
moved  to  a  plot  of  russet  grass,  it  marked  30 ; 
transported  to  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  it  showed 
33  ;  and  placing  the  instrument  on  a  broad  sur- 
face of  snow,  the  effect  rose  to  44  degrees.  Thus, 
snow  almost  doubles  the  force  of  impression,  by 
joining  a  copious  reflection.  Its  numerous  facets, 
presented  in  every  possible  position,  disperse  the 
incident  rays  in  all  directions.  Yet  it  does  not 
reflect  the  whole,  and  about  one-sixth  is  absorbed 
and  lost.  This  observation  completely  disproves 
the  notion  sometimes  entertained,  that  snow  is 
possessed  of  a  sort  of  phosphorescent  quality, 
which  enables  it  to  emit  light  from  its  own 
substance. 

The  photometer  affords  a  ready  method  of  as- 
certaining the  various  degrees  of  transparency. 
Many  substances  not  commonly  reckoned  dia- 
phanous, are  yet  very  pervious  to  light.  '  White 
paper  transmits  the  rays,  irregularly  indeed,  but 
in  such  profusion,  that  it  will  serve  as  an  occasional 
substitute  for  glass.     Gf  1 00  parts  of  the  whole 

incident 
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incident  light,  I  find  that  cambric  admits  8o>  and 
when  wetted,  93.  Vellum  paper  suffers  49  parts 
to  pass  through  it,  thin  post  62  ;  but,  soaked  in 
olive  oil,  the  former  will  allow  the  passage  of  80 
parts,  and  the  latter,  that  of  86.  In  penetrating; 
through  repeated  folds,  the  quantity  of  transmit- 
sion  decreases  after  a  geometrical  progression. 
Thus,  thin  post  rolled  four  times  about  the  cylin- 
drical case  of  the  photometer,  will  reduce  the 
density  of  the  light  received  to  1 5,  and  vellum 
paper  applied  as  often  will  diminish  it  to  64 — 
In  traversing  paper  and  other  similar  substances, 
the  rays  arc  not,  therefore,  sent  directly  through 
the  supposed  vacuities  or  pores.  The  wide  dis- 
persion which  they  suffer  in  the  passage,  proves 
clearly  that  they  make  their  escape  by  some  intri- 
cate tracks,  and  experience  various  deflections 
from  the  repulsive  and  alternate  energies  of  the 
proximate  matter.  The  addition  of  water  or  oil 
to  the  cambric  or  paper,  forms  a  real  chemical 
union,  and  bestows  on  the  compound  an  interme- 
diate character,  more  inclined  however  to  the 
nature  of  a  fluid.  The  moistened  substance  not 
only  traiEismits  the  rays  of  light  more  copiously,  but 

with 
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with  a  smaller  deviation ;  or,  it  allows  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  now  to  pursue  their  course,  with* 
out  being  turned  aside. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  reflected  from  any 
surfacei  is  ascertained  with  almost  equal  ease.  It 
is  only  requisite  to  provide  a  screen  for  excluding, 
the  sun's  direct  rays,  or  to  place  the  instrument  in 
1  situation  where  it  can  only  receive  the  reflectod 
beam.  By  varying  the  angle  of  incidence,  we 
may  determine  the  series  of  corresponding  effects. 
A  number  of  important  results  will  be  thus  ob- 
tained. 

The  photometer  is  usefully  employed  to  mea- 
sure the  relative  density  of  various  artificial  lights. 
It  enables  us  to  compare  most  accurately  the 
power  of  the  solar  rays  with  the  force  of  illumina- 
tion produced  by  a  candle,  a  taper,  ox  a  lamp. 
For  this  purpose,  I  use  the  second  form  of  con- 
struction, where  the  two  balls  are  oppositely  re- 
clined  at  the  same  height.  A  wax  candle  of 
9-ioths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  placed  di- 
rectly before  the  instrument,  and  its  flame  two 
inches  distant  from  each  ball.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  photometer  received  an  impres* 

sion 
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don  of  six  degrees ;  and  on  drawing  back  the 
candle  by  successive  steps,  the  eflfect,  as  we  should 
expect,  regularly  decreased  as  the  square  of  its 
distance.  Thus,  with  an  interval  of  three  inches 
from  the  nearer  surfaces  of  the  balls,  the  action 
of  the  flame  was  reduced  to  i  i  degrees ;  and  con- 
sequently the  sixth  part  of  a  degree  would  express 
itij  whole  amount  at  the  distance  of  a  foot. — ^A 
tallow  candle  of  the  same  diameter,  but  with  a 
flame  three  times  larger,  produced,  under  similar 
circumstances,  an  impression  only  cme-half  more. 
Therefore  the  wax  candle  burnt  with  a  flame  twice 
as  bright,  or  emitted  light  twice  as  much  concen* 
trated.  The  consumption  of  the  tallow  candle 
was  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  every  hour,  that  <rf  the 
w^ax  candle  was  an  inch  and  quarter  in  the  same 
time.  Hence  tallow  yields  proportionally  more 
light  than  wax,  but  a  Kght  not  so  clear  and  con- 
densed. 

On  placing  the  photometer  immediatdy  before 
a  coal  fire  and  30  inches  from  it,  the  effect  com- 
municated by  its  dull  reddish  light  amounted  to 
eight  degrees.  But  the  luminous  surface  present- 
ed by  the  fire,  deducting  the  dark  parts  of  the 

^  coal 
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cdal  and  the  bars  of  the  grate,  was  equal  to  a  circle 
of  6i  inches  in  diameter.  Consequently  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot,  the  same  impression  would 
have  been  made  by  a  cirde  of  fire,  whose  diameter 
is  6 1  X  il  or  2|  inches.  But  the  flame  of  the 
wax  candle  was  equal  to  a  circle  of  only  3-7ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  very  nearly  six  times  smaHen 
Therefore  if  the  flame  of  the  candle  bad  the  same 
extent  of  surface  as  the  fire,  its  efi^t  would  hate 
been  ^  X  36,  or  siit  degrees.  Thus  the  calorific 
energy  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  cdal  fire  is  gfeatet 
by  a  third  j^art,  than  that  of  the  brilliant  condensed 
flame  of  a  wax  candle.— If  the  fire  be  very  powet* 
fill,  we  might  endanger  the  photometer  by  placing 
it  too  near.  In  that  case,  a  large  pane  of  glass 
should  be  interposed  a  few  inches  before  the  in- 
strument, and  about  one-fifteenth  pirt  allowed 
for  the  waste  by  absorption. 

It  wiUL  hence  be  easy  to  compare  the  power  of 
different  lamps,  and  to  determine  the  relative  ad^ 
vantages  of  each  particular  mode  of  construcdon. 
This  useful  inquiry,  however,  I  have  not  yet  ^ad 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  prosecuting.  Tet 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that,  in  point  of 

G  g  ceconomy, 
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oeconomy,  the  di£ference  is  not  very  materials 
The  light  shed  by  the  several  inflammable  sub^' 
stances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  may  vary 
in  its  purity  and  degree  of  concentration,  but  its 
absolute  quantity  appears  always  nearly  propor- 
tioned  to  their  rate  of  consumption. 

Among  the  celestial  bodies,  a  very  wide  diver^o 
sity  however  obtains,  with  respect  to  their  powers 
of  illuinination*  The  action  of  the  flame  of  a  was 
candle,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  did  not  exceed 
the  sixth  part  of  a  degree ;  but  the  full  impression 
of  the  solaf  rays,  if  not  enfeebled  by  their  passage 
through  the  atmosphere,  would  amount  to  1 25 
degrees.  The  surface  of  the  flame  was  equal  to  a 
circle  of  3-7ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  the 
flSth  part  of  its  distance*  The  mean  apparent 
diameter  of  the  sun  is  four  times  less,  for  the  sub* 
tense  of  the  angle  of  30'  42'^  corresponds  to  the 
1 1 2th  part  of  the  radius.  Consequently  if  the 
t^^ax  candle  were  removed  to  the  distance  of  four 
feet,  its  flame  would  present  the  same  vbual  mag« 
nitude  as  the  sun  himself;  but  the  effect  which  it 
could  then  produce  would  be  diminished  1 6  times, 
or  would  amount  only  to  the  96th  part  of  a  degree. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  the  light  emitted  by  the  son  is  96  x 
125  or  i2,ooo  times  more  intense  than  that  o£ 
a  wax  candle;  or  if  a  portion  of  solar  matter 
only  3-7ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  could  be 
transported  to  this  planet,  it  would  afford  as 
much  light  as  twelve  thousand  such  candles. 

The  light  of  the  moon  has  the  opposite  cha* 
racter  of  excessive  debility.  The  action  of  her 
rays  on  the  photometer  is  quite  imperceptible ; 
nor  could  I  render  it  visible,  even  by  collecting 
them  in  the  focus  of  a  large  burning  glass.  But 
I  was  enabled  to  form  some  estimate,  by  an  indi- 
rect mode  of  comparison.  I  selected  a  small  table 
of  logarithms  on  which  I  could  barely  read  the 
figures,  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon :  on  retiring 
gradually  backwards  from  a  wax  candle  set  to 
burn  in  a  darkened  room,  I  found  the  figures  now 
become  indistinct,  beyond  the  distance  of  1 5  feet. 
The  force  of  the  light  received  from  the  candle 
must  have  been  only  the  1350th  part  of  a  degree, 

for  4.   X    (tt)*  =   r— ^     =  — ^  ;  aiid  conse^ 

quently  if  the  flame  had  been  contracted  to  the 
same  apparent  magnitude  as  the  moon,  this  mea- 
gre would  have  been  diminished  still  16  times 

G  g  2  more, 
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more,  and  hence  reduced  to  the  21,600th  part  (A 
2  degree.  But  the  illuminatting  power  of  the  sun, 
at  the  same  altitude,  is  70  degrees,  aftd  thetefere 
exceeds  that  of  the  moott,  in  the  ratio  of  70  X 
i 1, 600  to  I  J  or,  in  round  numbers,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times  greater. 

This  estimate  is  double  what  has  been  as-* 
signed  by  the  cdebrated  Boiiguef ;  aAd  my 
respect  for  the  condil^oici  of  that  able  d^server 
has  induced  me,  where^  the  Emit  was  dubious,  ta 
lean  more  to  the  side  of  defect  than  of  eSK:€8».  If 
I  have  erred  therefore,  I  presume  it  is  in  repre- 
senting the  lunar  illumination  rather  too  small 
than  too  large.  But  neither  of  these  computa- 
tions will  agfee  with  ther  current  opinion,  that  the 
moon  derives  her  fight  merely  from  the  sun.  In 
fact,  if  the  moon  reflected  and  dispersed  in  every 
direction  the  whole  of  the  light  which  she  receives 
from  the  sun,  it  would,  before  it  Reached  us,  be 
spread  over  the  concavity  of  a  sphere  equal  to  the 
lunar  orbit.  But  this  orbit  having  its  diaitietet 
about  224  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  being  equal  to  four  of  its  great  circles; 
the  secondary  light  which  would  reach  the  earth 

must 
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must  be  attenuated  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand  timesy  for  4  (224)*  =  200,704.  Such  perfect 
"*  reflection,  however,  cannot  be  admitted.  If  we 
examine  the  face  of  the  moon  with  a  good  tele- 
scope, we  discern  round  spots  of  extraordinary 
brightness,  and  perceive  large  spaces  which  arc 
remarkably  obscure.  It  is  evident  then,  that  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  incident  light  must  be 
reflected,  the  rest  being  absorbed.  The  quantity 
of  reflection  from  paper,  plaster,  and  other  white 
rough  surfaces,  according  to  Bouguer  himself, 
constitutes  only  the  1 50th  part  of  the  whole  inci- 
dence.  If  the  exterior  crust  of  the  moon  resem- 
bled, therefore,  any  earthy  body  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  her  pale  borrowed  light  would  be 
at  least  one  hundred  times  feebler  than  is  actually 
observed.  Hence  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
rays  of  the  moon  are  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
discharged  froin  I^er  own  mass,  and  that  the  lunar 
surface  is  of  a  nature  analogous  to  the  carbonate 
of  barytes  and  other  phosphorescent  substances, 
which,  after  9  partial  calcination,  are  capable  of 
being  excited  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  to 
disengage  their  latent  light.* 

•  See  Note  XLIII. 
.     Gg3  But 
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But  since  light  is  not  homogeneous,  we  may 
presume  that  its  several  component  rays  have  also 
different  calori£k:  powers.  Nor  can  those  powers 
be  inferred  from  its  aptitude  for  the  purposes  of 
vision.  It  is  the  depth,  rather  than  the  distinc- 
ness,  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  retina,  that 
seems  to  mark  the  energy  of  the  incident  rays. 
Among  the  various  colours,  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  character.  We  are  all  sensible  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  blue,  and  the  softness  of  green  j  and  the 
eye  is  very  soon  fatigued,  by  the  dazzling  glare  of 
scarlet.  But  the  photometer  exhibits  a  similar  gra- 
dation of  force  in  the  solar  spectrum,  where  the 
primary  tints  and  shades  are  developed.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  violet,  the  effect  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  at  the  termination  of  the  red,  it  appears 
the  greatest ;  and  the  several  intermediate  colours 
constitute  a  progressive  force,  nearly  as  the  square 
of  their  distance.  Thus,  the  numbers  i,  4, 9,  and 
16,  respectively  denote,  with  tolerable  exactness, 
the  calorific  energies  of  the  blue,  the  green,  the 
yellow,  and  the  red.  And  hence  the  red  rays  arc 
three  times  more  powerful  than  white  or  com- 
pound light. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  comparative  measures  of  the  spec- 
trum formed  by  a  prism  of  flint-glass.  With  one 
of  another  sort  of  material,  though  the  results 
might  bear  a  kindred  resemblance,  they  would 
essentially  differ  in  their  proportions.  Each  ray 
suffers  a  refraction  which  is  determined  only  by 
its  peculiar  relation  to  the  diaphanous  substance. 
There  is  no  common  affection  that  pervades  them 
all  i  and  therefore  the  several  coloured  pencils  are, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  prism,  liable  to  be 
variously  dilated.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  either 
to  assign  the  number,  or  to  distinguish  with  cer- 

« 

tainty  the  limits,  of  the  spaces  that  compose  the 
spectrum ;  for  they  appear  to  melt  into  each  other 
by  a  series  of  imperceptible  gradations.  The  cele- 
brated enumeration  of  seven  primitive  colours,  and 
their  fanciful  analogy  to  the  divisions  of  the  dia> 
tonic  scale  of  music,  betray  the  spirit  of  mysticism 
which  infected  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
seems  not  yet  entirely  banished.* 

It  is  hard  to  determine  what  degree  of  influence 
can  be  strictly  ascribed  to  colour.  Those  different 
impressions  most  probably  are  caused  merely  by 

♦  Sec  Note  XLIV. 
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die  various  density  of  the  peaciUed  spaces*    Put 
how  shall  we  decide^  that  the  violet  rays  are  con- 
stantly more  difiuse  than  the  red  ?  Such  a  conclu- 
sion, however,  is  most  agreeable  to  the  general 
{diaenomena,  and  best  accords  with  that  simjdiaty 
which  is  the  aim  of  all  our  researches.    Colour 
may  consist  in  the  different  velocity,  and  ther^ 
fore  di&rent  impulsive  force,  of  the  rays.  The  eye 
can  distinguish  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  qua- 
lity of  impressipn  made  upon  the  retina ;  that  is,  the 
species  of  tint  as  well  as  the  degree  of  brightness. — 
It  i^  only  near  the  limits  of  contact  that  el^mei^ary 
corpuscles  display  their  specific  qualities;  at  re* 
moter  distances,  they  gradually  assume  a  comQELon 
character.   Though  the  partides  of  li^t,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  colours  which  they  are  fitted  tp 
excite,  suffer,  in  their  passage  through  dia{^an<ws 
substances,  a  certain  diversity  of  attracticm ;  yet 
they  may  exert  on  ^adi  other  an  equality  of  re* 
pulsive  force,  when,  disparted  at  wide  intervals, 
they  become  latent  and  constitute  heat.    The 
multifarious  composition  of  light  is,  theref(»£,  en- 
tirdy  compatiUe  with  the  homogeneous  arrange- 
ment and  constitutipn  of  heat. 

To 
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To  pexform  judiciously  those  e&perimcnts  wit)i 
die  prism^  requires  nice  ajttention*  It  is  always 
difficult  to  4efine  the  termination  of  the  spectrun^i 
either  above  or  bebw,  but  especially  at  fht  etjge 
of  the  red,  which  shades  off  into  a  dusky  brown. 
But  such  iadistinctness  is  farther  augmaajte4  by 
another  cause,  that  may  prove  a  source  of  notable 
error.  Besides  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
prism  transmits  a  quantity  of  collateral  or  a4» 
ventitious  li^t,  which  is  copiously  deflected  and 
sent  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  sky.  Thjls 
extraneous  accession  forms,  at  both  ends  of  the 
spectrum,  an  extending  appendix  of  mixed  or 
t(rhite  lights  which  invades  the  obscure  bounda- 
ries of  colour/  «The  degree  of  secondary  illumina- 
tion so  prodij^d  is,  in  our  foggy  climate,  often 
^(tt  inconsiderable ;  ^hd  in  certain  positious  pf 
the  prism^it  \^  coll^jcted  (Jh  a  narrow^spot*  When 
the  tints  of  the  speittrum  are  w^  unfolded,  the  re- 
flex rays  sent  from  a  space  of  \kii  degrees  in  the 
muddy  atmosphere,  are  sometimes  all  concentrated 
into  a  pentil  of  about  one  degree.  But  a  small 
ijnantity  of  light,  after  being  thus  condensed,  will 
make  a  very  sensible  impression.    Under  such 

drcumstanceSi 
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circumstances^  therefore,  the  calorific  effect  may 
become  perceptible,  nay  powerful,  even  beyond 
the  apparent  limit  of  the  red.  Towards  the  other 
extremity,  however,  of  the  spectrum,  this  disturb- 
ing influence  will  be  dilute  and  evanescent :  it 
will  then  have  only  some  tendency  to  augment 
the  action  of  the  orange,  the  yellow,  or  the  green ; 
for  its  force  must  evidently  decline  on  either  side 
of  the  red,  which  is  the  centre  of  energy.* 

We  may  now  perceive  distinctly  the  reason,  why 
the  calorific  impression  of  light  was  much  greater 
upon  tin-foil  than  upon  gold-leaf.  The  former, 
being  of  a  livid  blue,  must  reflect  the  feeble  rays, 
and,  of  course,  absorb  the  more  powerful.  ITie 
gold  surface,  on  the  contrary,  having  its  colour 
of  a  reddish  yellow,  will  reject  the  admission  of 
those  very  rays  which  are;  from  their  nature  or 
appropriate  condensation,  thf  mosir  energetic.  By 
covering  the  balls  of  the  photometer  with  leaves 
of  different  metals,  the  various  absorbent  qualities 
corresponding  to  their  several  tints  might  easUy 
be  discovered  and  compared.  Unfortunately 
those  metallic  tints  are  never  permanent,  but 

♦  Sec  Note  XLV. 
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change  their  depth  and  character  with  the  pro* 
gress  of  oxydation. 

A  similar  method  of  investigation  may  be  em- 
ployed for  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  othet 
coloured  substances  with  respect  to  light.  By 
painting,  for  instance,  the  dark  ball  of  a  photOs> 
meter  successively  with  the  difierent  water-colours^ 
we  shall,  from  their  varied  effects,  deduce  the  cor- 
responding powers  of  absorption.  They  form 
this  series:  white — ^red — yellow — green — blue-* 
black.  I  could  easily  enlarge  the  enumeration,  if 
its  subdivisions  were  more  constant  and  regular  ^ 
but  the  disposition  to  absorb  the  light  depends 
jiot  more  on  the  sort  or  quality  of  the  tint,  than 
on  the  depth  or  intensity  of  shade.  It  would  be 
superfluous,  therefore,  to  state  the  relative  pro* 
portions. 

Opaque  coloured  bodies  must  evidently  reflect 
jdl  the  rays  which  they  do  not  absorb.  The  one 
property  increases  as  the  other  diminishes ;  and 
their  united  force  equals  the  entire  energy  of 
the  incident  rays.  But  these  reflective  powers  are 
easily  discovered,  by  extending  sheets  of  stained 
paper  in  succession  behind  the  instrument,  and 

screening 
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l^ecmpg  it  from  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.  In 
this  research  I  had  made  considerable  progress, 
till,  after  weighing  the  subject  maturely,  I  resolv- 
cd  to  desist.  In  fact,  the  re$ult$  are  merely  indi- 
vidual, and  furnish  np  certain  general  conchisionf 
If  an  extensive  scale  of  colours  were  composed  on 
the  plan  of  Mayer  or  Lambert,  we  migKt  then  pro* 
ceed  with  confidence.  The  language  of  descrip* 
tion  would  be  fixed  and  determinate. 

But  the  principle  on  which  the  photometer  is 
constructed,  admits  of  being  som/^what  diversified 
in  its  application.  Instead  of  receiving  the  direct 
impression  of  light,  the  sentient  baU  may  be  af* 
fected  merely  by  a  derivative  lenergy.  If  a  flat 
plate  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  perpendicular 
rays,  it  will  imbibe  and  retain  twice  as  much  heat 
as  a  globe  of  similar  colour  and  materials ;  for  the 
latter,  with  double  the  measure  of  surface  on 
cither  side,  intercepts  only  the  same  quantity  of 
incidence,  as  does  its  section  or  its  generating 
circle.  Could  we  procure  a  metal  capable  of  ab» 
sorbing  the  whole  of  the  incident  light,  it  would 
experience  even  quadruple  the  ordinary  efiect, 

since 


since,by  its  t6ri8titufx6n,}t  fe  disposed  to  cdol  twice 
as  sloiv  2ti  gla^.    If  a  ihdtsffic  p8atc  ha^  Hfr  ant^riot , 
mirface  japanned  or  Wiekendd,  it  i^trill  ac^Ji^e  ^ii 
ifttci-niediate  clevatloil  <rf  tefti^Wtitiife*    The  ba- 

b  r 

litidtig  pidwef ,  or  its  I'atd  of  tobHng,-  cotfipaf 6d 
with  thit  of  black  enamel,  is  evidently  as  li  to  4^ 
and  thetfefore  the  degree  of  eflect  Which  it  receives 
has  id  What  is  eiperffenced  by  a  baB  of  this  iftate*' 
rial,  the  ratio  of  8  td  >  Hiat  effect,  httWeVei^,  i* 
not  ditefctiy  ftieasurable ;  tfut  i(  one  of  the  baifls  of 
a  dlflferetitial  thettnfemeter  be  pizctd^  cotitigtotii 
or  very  neat  to  the  recipient  sutface,  it  will  thtficc 
receive  2t  proportional  imprfes^lon.  Without  stop- 
ping td  investigate  stflctly  this  reflex  infitteftte,- 
we  may  eiasily  discover  In  approximation  ^uitd 
sufficient  for  our  pilrpose.  A  vittedts  or  painted 
surface,  it  was  observed,  disperses  half  its  heat  by 
pulsation ;  but  an  equal  surface  of  the  same  kiftd, 
placed  adjacent  and  parallel  to  it,  will  intercept  th^ 
whole  of  those  vibratory  energies.  Every  portion 
of  this,  except  towards  the  extreme  edge,  rtiust 
also  be  alike  affected.  Oti  a  glass  ball  however, 
Such  impression  will  be  somewhat  modified :  the 
nearer  hemisphere  tnay  feel  the  entire  action,  but 

the 
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the  farther  one  will,  from  its  obliquity,  receive 
scarcely  the  half.  Hence  the  joint  calorific  effect 
produced  on  the  ball,  being  equal  to  ^  (|  -4-  i)  =  i, 
is  the  same  as  what  would  have  resulted  from  a 
direct  excitement  of  the  rays.  If  this  approximate 
ball  is  likewise,  black,  the  combined  impression 
will  now  be  gready  increased ;  yet  not  quite 
doubled,  since  the  light  is  intercepted  which 
should  have  acted  on  that  part  of  the  surface  im« 
mediately  behind  it.  We  may  therefore  estimate 
the  whole  accumulated  energy  at  about  1 1 ;  nor 
though  the  ball  should  absolutely  touch  the  dark 
{bsorbent  surface,  would  this  circumstance  occa- 
sion any  sensible  augmentation,  the  contact  bdng 
evidently  confined  to  a  very  narrow  spot. 

It  is  easy  to  reduce  these  ideas  into  practice. 
l,et  a  differential  thermometer  be  prepared,  with- 
out any  cylindrical  reservoir,  and  without  having 
its  balls  bent.  The  tube  to  which  the  clear  ball  is 
blown  should  be  of  ui^rm  calibre,  and  a  full 
inch  shorter  than  the  other.  A  thin  plate  of  tin, 
brass,  or  silver,  of  about  2  ^  or  3  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  with  a  hole  drilled  through  its  centre  suf- 
^cient  to  admit  the  black  ball,  has  its  upper  side 

blackened 
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blackened  with  China  ink,  or  with  iTory>-black 
dissolved  in  alcohoL  This  plate  being  passed  ovef 
the  bally  the  hole  is  filled  up  by  means  of  two 
semicircular  Uts  etnbracitig  the  tube :  the  instrU« 
ment  is  next  inverted,  and  the  plate,  resting 
against  the  ball,  is  secured  in  that  horizontal  po- 
sition, by  means  of  a  narrow  ring  of  cement  ap« 
plied  above  it.  The  whole  is  then  inclosed  within  a 
compound  gbss  case,  of  which  the  upper  portioii 
is  the  larger  segment  of  a  globe  of  3I  or  4  inched 
in  diameten 

Another  mode  is,  to  give  the  differential  thef« 
mometer  its  original  form  ;  both  the  balls  being 
transparent,  and  of  the  same  height,  but  s^atatd 
from  each  other  about  2i  inches.  It  is  fixed  into 
a  thin  wooden  box,  of  a  square  or  oblong  shape  S 
a  tin  plate  near  three  inches  broad,  and  of  an 
equal  length  with  the  box,  or  two  inches  loi\gef 
than  the  instrument,  with  its  anterior  surface 
blackened,  is  made  to  slide  immediately  behind 
the  black  ball :  about  an  inch  before  it,  the  frame 
receives  a  pane  of  choice  glass  ;  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  box  consists  of  a  parallel  plate  of  po« 
lished  metal,  at  an  interval  of  three  quarters  of  an 

inch  fVom  the  absorbent  surface. 

To 
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To  measure  the  diffuse  light  of  thd  sky^  the  bcric 
is  set  horizontal:  bat  to  compare  that  of  the  son, 
especially  during  the  winter  season,  it  is  placed 
in  a  vertical  position.  The  latter  method  is  best 
adapted  for  estimating  the  absorbent  powers  which 
belong  to  different  colours.  For  that  purpose, 
the  itietallic  slide,  instead  of  being  blackened,  is 
painted  with  the  successive  shades.  And  to  com- 
pare more  nicely  the  kindred  or  proximate  tints, 
another  similar  and  collateral  slide  is  introduced.— 
I  will  not  enlarge  on  this  topic,  but  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  results  must  be  inaccurate,  unless 
the  light  falls  nearly  perpendicular  on  the  ccdoured 
surface.  Of  obliqiie  rays,  die  action  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  sines  of  their  angles  of  incidence. 
Hence  this  construction  of  the  photometer  b  not 
fitted  for  general  use. 

But  the  sensibility  of  the  photometer  can  be 
very  considerably  augmented  by  help  of  a  judi* 
dous  combination  of  cases.  If  the  black  ball  be 
encircled  by  a  series  of  concentric  shells  of  glass, 
though  they  freely  admit  the  influx  of  light,  they 
will  yet  greatly  retard  its  subsequent  dispersion 
in  the  form  of  heat,  and  therefore  occasion  a  high 

degree 
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degree  of  accumulation.  Nor  is  the  impression 
thence  excited  at  all  disturbed  or  diminished  by 
any  counteracting  efforts  of  the  clear  ball,  which, 
being  situate  without  the  enclosure  and  in  open 
space,  maintains  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  manner  of  disposing  and  adapting 
the  several  parts  of  the  instrument  is  best  un- 
derstood by  inspecting  the  figure  (See  fig.  37). 
The  spherical  shells  are  chosen  4b  thin  and  clear 
'OS  possible,  their  cfiameters  rising  in  regular  suc- 
cession, by  a  differaice  of  at  least  half  an  inch. 
They  are  each  composed  of  two  segments,  cut 
from  the  globes  usually,  blown  for  watch-glasses; 
and  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  match  them  pro- 
perly. Before  joining  the  tube  which  is  termi- 
nated by  the  black  baD,  the  smaller  segments^ 
iiaving  a  little  orifice  and  heck,  are  slipped  upon 
ic  It  this  state,  the  d2Bferentiai  thermometer  b 
constin^ctcfd ;  nor  till  aft^  it  is  quite  adjusted,  are 
the  shells  comfdeted.  The  smaller  segments  are 
first  cemented  to  the  tube  at  due  intervals,  and  to 
these  are  next  joined  the  larger  ones,  by  means  of 
isinglass.  To  strengthen  the  central  tube,  it  is 
inclosed  by  a  narrow  pillar,  consisting  of  two  op- 

H  h  posite 
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posite  pieces;  and  the  whole  is  rendered  more 
secure,  by  a  broad  piece  of  wood  which  connects 
this  pillar  with  the  scale  attached  to  the  other 
branch.  For  the  sake  of  the  symmetry  of  ap- 
pearance,  the  top  of  the  pillar  may  be  formed  into  a 
bead  of  the  same  size  and  altitude  as  the  clear  baH. 
The  diameter  of  the  central  ball  and  its  successive 
encircling  shells,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  are 
respectively  3-4ths  of  an  inch,  a^,  3!,  and  five 
inches*  Their  surfaces  are  as  i,  11,  25,  and  44 ; 
and  hence  the  influence  which  they  exert  to  im- 
pede the  consumption  of  heat  and  thus  augment 
the  calorific  effect,  is  easily  computed.  The  power 
of  one  case  is  denoted  by  ir,  that  of  two  cases  by 
I,  and  that  of  all  the  three  cases  by  y.     Thb 

progression  seems  very  slow;  owing  partly  to  the 
vitreous  quality  of  the  surfaces,  and  partly  to 
their  great  inequality.  It  might  be  preferable  to 
widen  the  vacant  space  around  the  black  ball, 
and,  instead  of  concentric  shells,  to  employ  flattish 
segments  of  large  spheres ;  the  upper  pieces  only 
being  of  glass,  and  the  under  ones  consisting  of 
polished  metal  By  each  of  these  additions,  the 
impression  made  on  the  instrument  would  be  in- 
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creased  by  more  than  one  half.  Six  cases  might 
therefore  increase  tenfold  the  sensibility  of  the 
photometer. 

Such  peculiar  delicacy,  however,  can  be  pro- 
cured, at  least  for  perpendicular  rays,  more  easily 
and  effectually  by  another  mode  of  composition. 
Figure  38  represents  this  new  arrangement.  The 
upper  shells  are  the  smaller  segments  of  concentric 
^heres;  the  under  ones  consist  of  tin  or  very  thin 

t 

brass,  which,  though  likewise  concave,  are  rather 

flatter.    The  central  ball  is  black,  and  the  broad 

Jiollow  surface  which  it  touches  is  painted  with 

China  ink.    The  diameter  of  that  ball  is  8-ioths 

of  an  inch,  and  the  diameters  of  its  several  cases 

are  4,  5,6,  and  7.2  inches.    The  parallel  surfaces 

are  consequently  as  25,  49,  and  63  ;  and  hence 

we  deduce  the  augmented  effect.    If  those  sur- 

£ices  had  been  all  vitreous,  the  increased  sensiU- 

lity  of  the  instrument  would  be  =  ^  X  -J  =  -J4 ; 

but  if  they  were  all  metallic,  it  would  be  denoted 

by  ^  X  -J  =  ^ .  Assuming  therefore  the  mean, 
we  may  reckon  the  impression  as  heightened,  by 

that  combination,  nearly  five  times. 

I  scarcdiy  need  observe  that^  its  sensibility  bring 

thus  so  much  increased,  the  instrument  must  of 

H  h  2  necessity 
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necessity  have  a  shorter  range.  It  is  then  fitted 
only  for  measuring  the  weaker  lights.  Those 
forms  of  construction,  too,  where  the  clear  ball  is 
extruded,  are  liable  to  some  aberration  from  the 
action  of  wind.  But  this  error,  which  proceeds 
merely  from  the  variable  relative  temperature  of 
the  external  case,  is  greatly  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  combination  of  surfaces,  and  mi{^ 
be  avoided  altogether,  by  inclosing  the  whole 
apparatus  within  a  glass  receiver. 

These  susceptible  though  complex  photometers 
are  therefore  calculated  to  measure  the  most  de^ 
licate  shadings  of  light.  It  is  not  merely  an 
object  of  curiosity,  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  morning's  dawn;  an  accurate  solution  of 
the  question  might  furnish  data  for  ascertaimng 
the  height  and  the  constitution  of  our  at- 
mosphere. From  the  duration  of  twilight  there 
has  indeed  been  derived  a  specious,  if  not  pro- 
bable, estimate  of  the  limits  of  that  subtle  fluid 
which  encompasses  the^terraqueous  globe.  But 
Lambert  has  investigated  geometrically  the  suc- 
cession of  crepusdes,  and  has  proved,  besides  the 
primary  one,  the  existence  of  a  second,  a  third, 

and 
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and  even  a  fourth^  reflexion  from  the  sky*  The 
former  conclusion  is  thence  rendered  very  doubt* 
fol ;  and  both  for  this  and  other  reasons,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  our  atmosphere  has  far 
less  altitude  than  is  commonly  supposed.  A  cor- 
rect series  of  photometrical  observations  could 
not  fail  to  lead  to  a  sure  decision.  The  station 
for  making  such  a  register  would  be  some  conve^^ 
nient  spot  within  the  polar  circle,  where  continued 
twilight  lasts  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
where,  for  weeks  and  months  together,  the  sun 
totally  disappears.  The  clearness  and  serenity  of 
that  climate,  during  the  sombre  passage  of  winter, 
would  also  prove  highly  favourable.  Repeating 
the  observations  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and 
classing  all  of  them  according  to  the  calculated  de- 
pres^on  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon,  we  might 
assume  only  the  mean  results.  An  astonishing 
accuracy  could  be  thus  attained. 

There  is  yet  another  photometrical  combination, 
but  which  is  adapted  only  for  the  mensuration  of 
parallel  rays.  It  is  a  small  reflector  having  the 
black  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer  fixed  in 
its  focus*    For  the  reflector,  I  prefer  plate-metal, 

Hh3  or 
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or  copper  coated  with  silver,  and  which  is  nicdy 
hammered  into  a  parabolic  figure,  its  depth  hang 
rather  more  than  the  fourth  part  of  its  diameter. 
The  differential  thermometer  consists  of  straight 
parallel  branches,  about  an  inch  and  half  separate. 
The  black  ball  being  adjusted  to  the  focus  of  the 
r^ector,  its  tube  is  let  into  a  small  hole  filed  at 
the  lower  edge  and  firmly  cemented,  the  clear 
ball  standing  directly  in  front.  A  convex  drde 
of  glass  is  then  fitted  into  the  ledge  of  the  refiec^ 
tor,  and  tliis  compound  apparatus  is  finally  sol- 
dered at  the  back  to  a  solid  piUar*  Thus  arranged 
and  disposed,  the  instrument  will  indicate  with 
precision  the  variable  quantity  of  light  which 
penetrates  into  an  apartment.  For  that  purpose, 
we  have  only  to  place  it  at  the  remote  end  of  the 
room  and  directly  facing  a  window. 

But  to  produce  intense  effect,  the  reflector  may 
be  constructed  of  such  large  din^ensiom  as  to  in* 
dude  the  differential  thermometer  within  it.  By 
this  plan,  th^  c^orific  power  of  the  moon's  rays 
could  at  last  be  rendered  visible.  It  might  re- 
quire a  speculum  three  feet  in  diameter  and  tea 
inches  deep ;  the  differential  thermometer  being 

fastened 
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fastened  in  its  place  to  two  parallel  wires  stretch- 
ed  across  through  the  plane  of  the  focus,  and  the 
whole  covered  by  a  circular  sheet  of  thin  plate 
glass  neatly  implanted.  Suspending  the  apparatus 
on  swivels,  it  may  be  presented  and  kept  steady 
in  any  oblique  position ;  and  the  corresponding 
alteration  of  the  zero  of  the  scale  can  then  be  ob- 
served, and  the  variation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
degrees  easily  computed.  Supposing  the  reflec- 
tion to  be  perfect,  and  the  black  ball  to  have  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  impression 
would  be  augmented  2104  times.  Therefore, 
after  making  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
defect  of  performance,  the  force  of  the  moon's 
light  would  excite  an  effect  of  more  than  a  degree, 
and  consequently  would  be  quite  perceptible.  May 
I  presume  to  hope  that  this  magnificent  experi- 
ment win  be  executed  at  some  no  very  distant 
period? 


H  h  4  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

^THHE  operation  of  the  photometer,  we  have 
^  seen,  depends  on  the  mutual  balance  of  the 
action  of  light  with  its  subsequent  effort  to  dif- 
fuse itself  in  a  latent  form.  The  calorific  effect  is 
thus  determined,  not  less  by  the  measure  of  ori- 
ginal excitement,  than  by  the  cumulative  acces- 
sory power  of  dispersion.  That  excitement  is  the 
joint  result  of  the  quantity  of  incident  light,  and 
the  absorbent  quality  of  the  receptive  ball ;  but 
its  intensity  of  impression  must  be  reciprocally 
proportioned  to  the  energy  of  the  refrigerating 
process.  With  an  equal  degree  of  absorption,  a 
metallic  surface  is  twice  as  much  affected  as  one 
of  glass,  because  by  its  constitution  it  cools  twice 
as  slow.  But  where  the  force  of  the  rays  and  the 
quality  of  the  receptive  surface  remain  the  same, 
the  actual  change  of  temperature  which  it  expe- 
riences will  yet  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  If  this  fluid  conducts  away 
the  heat  more  slowly  than  before,  the  impression 

^  produced 
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produced  will  of  course  be  augmented}  or  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  transference  with 
more  rapidity,  the  effect  will  be  proportionally 
depressed* 

Hence  the  photometer  is  fitted  to  discover  with 
delicate  precision  the  relative  conducting  powers, 
not  only  of  different  gases,  but  of  the  same  gas  in 
its  various  states  of  modification.  For  that  pur- 
pose, I  used  a  differential  thermometer  of  the 
simplest  construction,  only  having  its  sentient 
ball  formed  of  black  glass :  the  branches  were 
near  eight  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and 
half  separate.  A  strong  tube,  almost  two  inches 
wide  and  six  inches  in  length,  was  ground  square 
at  each  end,  and  the  upper  one  cemented  to  a 
glass  plate,  which  had  a  large  round  hole  cut 
through  it,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  diameter 
of  the  tube*  Into  this  cavity,  the  differential  ther- 
mometer was  let  down,  till  the  balls  stood  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  above  the  rim,  and 
there  secured  with  soft  cement ;  a  syphon  mer- 
curial-gage also  being  introduced  and  fixed  beside 
it.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  or  pillar  was  next 
cemented  to  the  transferer  of  an  air-pump ;  and 

abaU 
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the  calorific  effects  to  the  same  standard.  It  vnll 
be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  state  the  proportional 
mean  results,  which  were  derived  from  the  com- 
parison of  numerous  observations. 


EXPERIMENT  LIV. 

I  rarefied  the  sdr  contained  within  the  com- 

pound  photometer  successively  4,  16,  64,  and 

finally  256  times ;  and  found  the  corresponding 

'  impression  of  the  sun's  rays  to  mount,  from  100 

degrees,  to  120, 141, 162,  and  at  last  to  185. — 

These  quantities  form  a  series  evidently  akin  ta 
the  geometrical ;  for  their  differences  continually 
increase,  though  with  a  very  slow  progression. 
They  are  inversely  proportioned  to  the  disposition 
of  air,  when  differently  rarefied,  to  abstract  heat 
from  a  vitreous  surface.  It  would,  however,  be 
rash  thence  to  infer  in  general  the  precise  influ- 
ence of  rarefaction  in  diminishing  the  conducting 
power  of  air.  The  discharge  of  heat,  being  com- 
posed of  distinct  elements,  may  therefore  be  va- 
riously affected  by  the  same  causes.    Thus,  rare- 

£stction  may  perhaps  occasion  a  different  modifi- 

« 

cation 
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cation  of  the  pulsatory  energy,  from  that  which 
it  produces  on  the  abductive  or  the  radical  part 
of  communication.  And  this  surmise  was  actually 
confirmed  by  experiment.  On  covering  the  black 
ball  of  the  difierential  thermometer  with  a  bit  of 
tinfcHly  I  found  that  the  same  progressive  rare- 
faction now  caused  a  rapid  and  accelerating*  aug- 
mentation of  effect.  This  invigorated  action  is 
rendered  still  more  conspicuous,  by  opposing  glass 
to  metaL  Having  transfered  the  tinfoil  to  the 
dear  ball»  I  remarked  that  the  coloured  liquor 
subsided,  a  little  at  first,  but  sooa  rose  again  ;  and 
as  the  air  became  gradually  rarer,  it  pushed  up- 
wards with  increa^g  celerity.  It  is  obvious,  that 
only  the  difference  between  the  refrigerating 
power  of  glass  and  metal  in  contact  with  rare- 
fied air,  was  here  exhibited.  The  seeming  ano- 
maly  was  occasioned  by  the  copious  absorption 
of  the  black  vitreous  surface;  but  this  prepon- 
derance was  quickly  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  energy  on  the  sur* 
£ice  of  the  metal,  in  consequence  of  its  diminish- 
ed power  of  dispersion.  Hence,  even  when  the 
l^lack  ball  was  covered  with  tin,  there  must  have 

existed 
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existed  a  certain  degree  of  irregularity,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  clear  ball,  which,  always  ab- 
sorbing some  light  however  small,  would  yet  be 
aflfected  in  a  difierent  proportion.  To  obtain 
correct  results,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  each 
ball  shoiild  present  a  metallic  surface.  With  this 
view,  I  constructed  another  more  sensible  dif* 
ferentiai  thermometer,  and  had  its  balls,  which 
were  both  clear,  doubly  gilt,  the  one  with  gold 
and  the  other  with  silver.  The  ydlow  surface,  of 
course,  imbibed  more  fight  than  the  white,  and 
the  difference  of  the  proportional  effects  was 
marked  by  the  instrument. 


EXPERIMENT  LV. 

Having,  as  before,  rarefied  the  contained  ur 
successively  4,  16,  64,  and  at  last  2^6  times,  I 
found,  that  the  corresponding  impression  made  by 
the  sun's  rays  on  a  bright  metallic  surface  rose  pro- 
gressively, from  200  divisions,  to  270,  361,  477, 
and  finally  to  620. — 

Since,  in  the  case  where  only  small  difierenoes 
of  temperature  are  concerned,  a  metalfic  surface 

cools 
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cools  twice  as  fiist  as  a  vitreous  one, — these  num- 
bers, which  commence  in  that  prqportion,  must 
express  photometric  degrees.  They  increase  how- 
ever  with  a  much  swifter  progression,  for  their 
last  term  b  more  than  triple  tha^^:  of  the  former 
set  of  quantities.  They  approach  evidently  to  the 
nature  of  a  geometrical  series,  yet  their  accelera* 
lion  is  not  quite  so  rapid ;  the  middle  term  being 
362,  while  the  mean  proportional  between  the 
extremes,  or  200  and  620,  is  only  352^* 

But  to  discover  the  true  principle  of  rdation, 
we  must  analyse  the  refrigerating  process.  Let 
the  discharge  of  heat  from<  a  vitreous  surface  im- 
mersed in  air  of  the  ordinary  density,  be  denoted 
by  1 00 ;  then  the  measures  of  dispersion  corre- 
sponding to  the  progressive  scale  of  rarefaction, 
and  which  are  reciprocally  as  the  impressions 
made  on  the  instrument,  will  be  represented  by 
the  successive  numbers,  100,  83,  71,  61,  and  54. 
By  a  similar  mode  of  procedure,  we  find  the  dis- 
persive flow  of  heat  from  a  metallic  surface,  cor- 
responding to  the  same  range  of  dilated  air,  is 
expressed  by  50,  37,  27,  21,  and  i6.  The  re- 
spective difiercnces  between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing 
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ing  set  of  numbers^  are  50, 46,  44, 40^  j8 ;  which 
form  a  new  progression^  rq)re8aittiig  the  excesses 
of  the  pylsatory  energies  of  glass  above  those  of 
metal  If  the  relative  proportions,  therefore,  of 
such  energies  be  not  a&cted  by  the  rarity  of  the 
contiguous  air,  those  several  terms,  augmented  by 
one-seventh  part,  will  denote  the  whcde  oE  that 
species  of  expenditure  which  bdongs  to  a  vitreous 
surface.  Hence,  corresponding  to  the  same  scale 
of  rarefaction,  the  series  57,  33,  50,  46,  and  43, 
represents  the  portion  of  heat  discharged  from 
glass  by  pulsation ;  and  the  supjdemeDtary  series, 
43,  30,  21,  15,  and  1I9  exhibits  the  portion  tlis- 
persed  by  abduction,  and  which  is  the  same  for 
every  kind  of  surface. 

This  hst  series  is  clearly  geometrical,  every 
second  term  of  it  being  derived  from  a  bisection ; 
thus  43,  21,  II,  and  30,  15.  The  other  series, 
which  expresses  the  force  of  pulsation,  is  appa- 
rently of  the  same  kind,  but  declines  at  a  very 
slow  rate.  The  difference  between  the  last  term 
is  almost  three-fourths  of  the  first;  and  the  square 
of  i  is  7S7,  or  about  one  half.  A  bisection  would, 
therefore,  occur  at  twice  that  interval,  or  at  every 

tenth 
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tenth  term*  But  the  initial  terms,  43  and  57,  of 
both  ranges  are  as  3  to  4,  which  the  conditions  of 
the  case  indeed  required }  for  the  compound  dis- 
charge from  glass  must  be  the  double  of  that  from 
metal,  or  3  4-  4  =  2  (3  +  |.).  Hence,  by .  col- 
lecting these  facts  together,  we  learn  that,  if  D 
represents  the  density  of  the  contiguous  air,  the 
discharge  of  heat  from  a  vitreous  surface  will  al- 
ways be  denoted  by  y  (3D*  +  '4D*»),  and  the 
dischar^  from  a  metallic  surface  will  be  expressed 
by  4.  (3  D*  +  T  D'°).  These  formulae  are  per- 
fectly consistent,  and  nowise  intricate.  It  might 
have  been  desirable  to  have  extended  the  ranges 
from  which  they  were  deduced ;  but  though  my 
air-pump  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  expensive 
sort,  I  could  not  with  certainty  push  the  rarefac- 
tion much  farther. 

But  whatever  has  the  property  of  dilating 
the  air,  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  depress  its 
power  of  abstracting  heat.  The  various  elastic 
vapours,  in  mixing  with  the  atmospheric  fluid, 
communicate  their  peculiar  expansive  force,  and 
seem  by  that  union  to  occasion  a  proportional 
diminution  of  its  conducting  quality.     The  in- 

I  i  fluence 
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fluence  of  humidity  is  visible,  but  the  more  vola-r 
tUe  substances  have  a  marked  effect.  Having 
introduced,  within  the  photometric  apparatus,  a 
bit  of  flannel  thoroughly  dried,  the  impression  of 
the  solar  rays  was  100'' ;  but  removing  this  and 
damping  the  contained  air,  the  liquor  appeared  to 
drop  near  one  degree :  on  pouring  into  the  instru* 
ment  some  alcohol,  it  fell  to  102^;  and  afterwards, 
on  throwing  down  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric 
aether,  it  sank  to  1 05^.  By  rarefaction,  these  ef- 
fects are  proportionally  much  augmented*  Thus, 
air  reduced  to  the  fourth  of  its  usual  density,  and 
which,  under  the  same  standard,  would  mark  an 
impression  of  120% — indicates  130, when  included 
with  alcohcd, — and  not  less  than  150  or  160,  if 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  aether.  I  state  these 
measures  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  not  as 
correct  results.  In  fact  they  are  subject  to  great 
variation,  from  the  influence  of  external  heat  and 
other  modifying  causes.  There  is  besides  a  drt 
cumstance  deserving  notice,  and  which  may  some* 
times  occasion  considerable  error.  When  the 
humidity  or  vapour  is  profusely  generated,  it  col« 
lects  and  condenses  near  the  top  of  the  glass  cap, 

covering 
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covering  the  surface  with  minute  globules.  The 
direct  rays  have  thus  their  force  somewhat  im- 
paired ;  but  the  absolute  quantity  of  light  receiv- 
ed on  the  black  ball  is  yet  increased,  as  in  the  case 
of  snow,  by  the  copious  reflection  from  such  a 
multitude  of  glistening  points.  The  augmenta- 
tion of  effect  arising  from  this  source  would,  I 
found,  amount  fully  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole. 
The  permanent  gases  differ  as  much  from  com- 
mon air,  perhaps,  by  their  disposition  to  conduct 
heat,  as  by  their  density  or  other  properties.  The 
azotic  and  the  oxygenous,  indeed,  seem  to  possess 
it  nearly  in  the  same  degree.  But  carbonic  gas 
abstracts  the  heat  from  a  vitreous  surface  about 
an  eighth  part  slower,  and  from  a  sur&ce  of  metal 
one-fourth  slower,  than  common  air.  By  pro- 
gressive rarefaction,  that  property  is  also  reduced 
on  a  similar  scale.  Hydrogenous  gas,  however,  is 
the  most  distinguished  by  its  affection  for  heat, 
which  it  conducts  with  unusual  energy.  And  as 
it  b  so  easily  procured  in  large  quantities  and  in 
a  state  of  tolerable  purity,  my  observations  were 
principally  directed  towards  that  singular  fluid. 

I  i  2  EXPE- 
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EXPERIMENT  LVI. 

Having  filled  the  compound  photometer  with 
hydrogenous  gas  and  exposed  it  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  I  found  that,  reckoning  their  force  as 
before  equal  to  100,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  black  ball  was  only  44  degrees,  and  that  upon 
the  gilt  one  $6."^ 

Thus  the  contact  of  hydrogenous  gas  does  more 
than  double  the  expenditure  of  heat  from  a  vitre- 
ous surface,  and  accelerate  the  process  of  refrige- 
ration almost  four  times  from  a  surface  of  metaL 
This  inequality  of  effect  proves  its  influence  to  be 
exerted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  augmenting  the 
abductive  portion.  The  reciprocals  of  those  quan« 
titles,  or  2t8  and  179,  must  express  the  measures 
of  communication  wliich  respectively  belong  to  a 
vitreous  and  a  metallic  surface.  Their  di£krence 
is  49,  and  consequently  7  denotes  the  pulsatory 
energy  of  metal,  and  ^6  that  of  glass.  But  this 
result  is  obviously  the  same  as  what  was  obtained 
in  the  case  of  atmospheric  air.  The  remainder, 
or  172,  =  228  —  56  =  179  —  7,  is  equal  to 
four  times  43;  that  b,  the  hydrogenous  gas, 

without 
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widiout  sdtaring  the  force  of  pukation,  has  qua^' 
dni|)te  eficftqr  in  abstracting  heait  by  the  process 
of  abduction* 

EXPERIMENT  LVH. 

I  filled  the  apparatus  with  hydrogenous  gas, 
which  I  successively  rarefied,  4, 1 6, 64,  and  finally 
^64  times :  the  corresponding  impressions  were 
44,  54,  66,  80,  and  96  upon  the  black  ball,  and 
5^y  73,  gs^  124,  and  160  upon  the  gilt  balls.— 

Of  the  first  series,  the  reciprocals  are  228,  184, 
^SOj '  25 J  2md  104  J  and  of  the  second  series,  they 
arc  179,  137,  105,  81,  and  62.  Their  mutual 
dififerences,  bdng  increased  as  before  by  the 
■seventh  part,  give  the  progression  56,  54,  52,  50, 
48  ;  which  represents  the  pulsatory  energies  of  a 
vitreous  surface.  The  remainders,  172, 130,  98, 
j$y  and  :f2,  exhibit  the  abductive  powers  of  any 
surface  immersed  in  hydrogenous  gas.  These 
numbers  are  evidently  in  a  continued  ratio,  the 
last  term  being  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  first. 
The  former  series,  though  apparently  arithmetical, 
wc  nuy  conclude  from  analc^  to  belong  likewise 
to  the  geometrical  kind :  on  examination,  we  shall 
discover  that,  at  every  fifteenth  term  a  bisection 

I  i  3  would 
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would  take  place.  Hence  are  derived  the  formulx 
to  denote  the  refrigerating  power  of  rar^ed  hy- 
drogenous  gas:  for  a  vitreous  surfaice  it  is  |  (12 

Dt  +  4  D  i),  and  for  a  metallic  sur£u:e  it  is  y  (i  2 

It  may  now  be  eligible  to  exhibit  in  a  coUective 
view  the  component  elements  of  the  expenditure 
of  heat  from  a  vitreous  and  a  metallic  surface,  im- 
mersed either  in  common  air  or  in  hydrogenous 
gas  of  various  densities.  This  table  will  farther 
elucidate  the  theory  which  we  have  been  develop- 
ing, and  will  furnish  matter  for  curious  and  in- 
teresting speculation. — 
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The  same  mode  of  computation,  it  is  evident, 
will  extend  equally  to  the  case  of  repeated  con- 
densations.  Those  results  might  likewise  be  veri* 
fied  by  experiment ;  but  such  experiments  are 
of  most  arduous  execution,  and  unfortunately 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  range.  It  is  difficult 
to  condense  the  air  four  times,  to  condense  it 
more  than  sixteen  times  is  hardly  practicable; 
and  even  then,  it  would  require  uncommon  pre- 
caution, and  a  thickness  of  glass  most  unfavour- 
able  to  the  admission  of  light.  The  conducting 
quality  of  air  having  sixteen  times  the  ordinary 
density  is  only  1.5 136  from  a  vitreous  surface. 

If  the  air  included  within*  the  case  of  the  pho- 
tometer communicates,  however  imperfectly,  with 
the  external  atmosphere,  it  must  suffer  the  same 
variation  of  density,  produced  by  the  change  of 
temperature  and  the  fluctuation  pf  barometric 
pressure.  Hence  the  instrumi^t  is  subject  to  a 
slight  modiiication  in  the  scale  of  its  measures. 
With  the  same  intensity  of  light,  it  will  indicate 
a  greater  impression,  if  the  air  grows  either  lighter 
or  warmer.  For  each  degree  centigrade  of  alte- 
ration of  temperature,  that  difference  will  be  the 

I i  4  263d 
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263(1  pftrt ;  and  correspondiiig  to  every  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  varia* 
don  will  only  be  equal  to  the  3i6tfa  part  Such 
corrections  may,  therefore,  in  general  be  disre- 
gardedr  Indeed  they  can  very  sddom  cause  an 
aberration  amounting  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole;  and  were  the  joining  of  the  case  perfisctly 
tight,  they  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  alto- 
gether. But  if  the  change  of  density  be  very  con- 
sideraUe,  air  will  slowly  transpire  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood.  On  lofty  summits,  therefcM'e, 
!t  would  be  preferable  perhaps  to  permit  such 
communication  and  make  the  proper  allowance. 
The  density  of  the  air  is  .575  on  the  top  of  Mcmt 
Blanc,  it  being  as  unit  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Consequently  its  conducting  power,  at  such  an  de- 
vation,is  .929,  or  it  is  diminished  by  the  fourteenth 
part.  The  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  in  that  thin 
atmosphere,  is,  with  60°  of  incidence,  about  i.i5» 
compared  with  ^at  would  obtain  under  the 
game  obliquity  in  the  plain  below.  I  should 
thence  expect  the  whole  impression  to  be  1.24. 

The  conclusions  respecting  the  elements  of  the 
refrigerating  process  as  affected  by  tha  nature  of 

the 
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the  ambient  medium,  which  have  thus  been  d&* 
rived  from  photometric  obaervadons,  sure  satis- 
£ictorily  confirmed  by  direct  experiments  per- 
formed on  heated  substances  themselves,  within 
receivers  either  ps^ tiaJly  exhausted  or  filled  with 
different  gases.  These  experiments,  however,  are 
attended  with  considerable  difficulties.  Water, 
which  proved  so  convenient  in  our  former  re- 
searches, is  here  precluded :  we  must  employ  some 
fixed  liquid,  such  as  oil  j  which  is  not  only  of 
troublesome  management,  but  is  little  capacious 
of  heat.  I  was  obliged  to  accommodate  the  appa- 
ratus to  the  size  and*  form  of  the  receivers  in  my 
possession ;  and  the  whole  of  the  operations  were 
Conducted  on  a  comparatively  miniature  scale. 

I  procured  a  slender  mahogany  frame,  consisting 
of  two  thin  circular  pieces  connected  horizontally 
by  four  delicate  pillars,  standing  upright  or  vither 
with  a  small  convergency.  (See  PL  IX.)  The  upper 
piece  was  only  a  ring  of  4I  inches  in  diameter  and 
half  an  inch  broad :  the  under  one  vtras  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  had  a  hole  scooped  out  of  it  to 
receive  an  dliptical  reflector  of  plate  metal,  4^ 
inches  in  diameter  and  1 1  deep.    The  differential 

thermometer 
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thermometer  was  proportionaUy  small,  being  of 
the  shajpe  of  the  letter  V^  and  j^ced  in  a  hori* 
zontal  position  ;  it  was  cemented  at  its  ang^e  to 
one  of  the  pillars,  and  its  remote  ball  lay  between 
the  receiver  and  the  reflector,  the  wooden  rim 
being  there  filed  away  to  enlarge  the  vacant  space. 
The  transverse  pieces  were  seven  inches  asunder, 
and  the  pillars  extended  downwards  an- inch  and 
half  farther.    This  compound  apparatus,  was  for 
greater  convenience,  set  upon  the  plate  of  the 
transferer,  now  screwed  to  the  air-pump.     A  cir- 
cular canister  5  inches  broad  and  i|  deep,  stood 
on  the  upper  ring,  and  being  filled  with  oil  heated 
to  100°  or  150%  a  fine  thermometer  was  inserted, 
resting  against  the  bottom.  To  prevent  thevapour 
of  the  oil  from  condensing  on  the  receiver  or  reflec- 
tor, I  lapped  round  the  upper  part  of  the  pillars  a 
ribband  of  flannel  thoroughly  dried,  and  which, 
therefore,  absorbed  the  moisture  as  fast  as  it  ex- 
haled. The  glass  receiver  was  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
about  1 2  inches  high  and  6  wide,  fitted  as  usual  to 
the  plate  by  means  of  hog's  lard.  I  then  worked  the 
pump  vigorously ;  but  before  the  exhaustion  had 
proceeded  for,  the  heat  was  greatly  reduced,  and  it 

seldom 
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seldom  amounted  to  50^  when  that  steady  equi* 
librium  took  place  which  is  required  for  accurate 
observation^  I  shaH  here  only  state  the  propor* 
tional  results  deduced  from  repeated  trials. 

EXPERIMENT  LVIII. 

I  covered  the  bottom  of  the  canister  with  thick 
bibulous  paper  soaked  in  oU,  and  disposed  the  ap- 
paratus as  usual  for  action.  The  effect  produced 
on  the  focal  ball  was  i  oo®  j  but  after  rarefying  the 
air  within  the  receiver  64  times,  it  rose  to  132^. 
Having  refilled  the  canister  with  hot  oil  and  ex- 
hausted the  receiver,  I  now  admitted  hydrogenous 
gas ;  the  impression  was  only  44^ :  it  -mounted 
however  to  70*^,  on  rarefying  that  gas  64  times. — 
The  paper  being  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  canister,  effects  exactly  proportional,  though 
much  smaller,  were  excited,  and  which  ranged, 
according  to  the  degree  of  polish  and  metallic 
lustre,  between  the  third  and  the  sixth  of  the 
former  measures. — 

Thus  the  force  of  pulsation  is  very  sensibly  aug- 
mented by  rarefaction.    But  we  discover  on  re- 
flection. 
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flectioD)  that  this  iacr^ase  is  ooly  apparent,  and 
that  the  pulsatory  eaergy  is  then  reaHy  dimimAo 
aL  Since  the  consuaaption  of  heat  from  a  vitre> 
Otts  sur£K:e  in  air  rarefied  64  times,  is  de&»t3ed  by 
•6157 ;  the  same  vigour  of  pulsation  would  have 
exdted  an  imjMression  equal  to  i62i^.  Hence  the 
ptdsatory  energy  had  been  actually  reduced  io  the 
proportion  of  162!  to  132;  which  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  that  of  .5714  to  .4641,  or  of 
V^  64  to  1 9  as  determined  bdFore.  If  the  abduc- 
tive  power  had  diminished  by  rarefacticm  as  fast 
as  the  pulsatory  energy,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
effect  on  the  focal  ball  would  have  continued  un- 
alterably at  100^}  nor  would  this  ejq)eriment  have 
detected  any  diminution  of  intensi||'  in  either  of 
those  elementary  processes. 

In  hydrogenous  gas,  the  impresuon  was  reduced 
to  44^}  but  this  is  inversely  as  the  superior  power 
of  the  gas  to  abstract  heat  from  a  vitreous  sur« 
hcc*  Therefore,  in  hydrogenous  gas,  the  pulsatory 
energy  continues  exactly  the  same,  as  in  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  is  likewise  enfeebled  by  rarefaiction, 
though  somewhat  more  slowly :  for  the  rate  of 
cooling  being  depressed  from  2*2857  to  1.2436, 

the 
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the  orj^nal  energy  would  have  produoed  an  im* 
preseicBi  equal  to  80^;  and  hence  that  foice  is 
diminished  in  the  proportion.of  8of  to  70,  whidi 
corresponds  to  that  of  .5714  to  .4974^  or  \/  64 
to  I,  as  before  ascertained. 

llic  principles  above  deduced  from  photometric 
observations,  receive  entire  confirmation  from*tIit 
various  rates  of  cooling  experienced  by  the  same 
body,  on  immersing  it  in  gas  of  a  different  spe(»et 
or  density.  I  here  operated  on  a  stills  smalkr 
scale:  a  round  tin  canister,. of  two  indies  in  dia* 
meter  and  height,  was  filled  with  oil  of  almonds^ 
and  placed  with  its  inserted  thermometer  in  the 
centre  of  a  receiver  of  about  6  inches  high  and  4 
inches  wide,  and  standing  on  the  plate  of  the  tnuis» 
ferer.  I  proceeded  by  progresrive  rare£ictions^ 
applying  at  first  only  a  gentle  degree  of  heat,  and 
noting  the  thernmmeter  at  the  end  of  every  mi- 
nute.  The  results  coindded  almost  exactly  with 
the  proportions  before  established.  To  <}uote 
examples,  therefore,  I  judge  unnecessary ;  I  shaS 
only  jemark  some  striking  contrasts  of  effect. 
Thus,  the  addition  of  a  coat  of  pigment,  which 
n^kes  the  caiiii^cr  cool  twice  as  fast  in  air  of  the 

ordinary^ 
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ordinary  density,  actually  triples  the  comparative 
rate  of  cooling,  when  it  is  rarefied  64  times .  Such 
addition  exerts  a  very  slight  influence  however^  in 
hydrogenous  gas,  not  accelerating  the  process  of 
refrigeration  by  more  than  the  fourth  part* — 
The  reason  is  that,  in  common  dr,  the  pulsatory 
energy,  being  the  least  enfeebled  by  rarefaction, 
comes  to  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the 
whole  discharge;  while,  in  hydrogenous  gas,  it 
formed  but  a  comparatively  small  share. — If  the 
rate  with  which  the  painted  canister  cools  in  air 
rarefied  256  times  be  carefully  observed ;  on  ad- 
mitting hydrogenous  gas,  it  will  cool  four  times 
fister.  But  if  the  same  experiment  be  repeated, 
after  the  surface  of  the  canister  is  restored  to  its 
bright  metallic  lustre }  it  will  now  be  found  to 
cool  no  less  than  eleven  times  faster. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  extend  similar  obser* 
vations  to  thin  pellicles  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  canister.  I  can  only  cite  one  experiment  of 
that  sort ;  but  it  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
general  prindides.  Having  rubbed  the  outside 
of  the  canister  entirely  over  with  a  feather  dipt 
in  olive  oil,  I  found  that^  in  atmospheric  air^  it 

cooled 
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cooled  about  a  tenth  part  faster ;  but^  after  this 
air  was  rarefied  64  times,  it  cooled  four  tenths 
faster.  In  hydrogenous  gas,  scarcely  any  alteration 
was  perceived  in  consequence  of  the  applicatioi^ 
of  the  oil;  on  being  rarefied,  however,  to  the 
same  degree,  the  refrigerating  process  was  acce* 
lerated  by  nearly  three  tenths.  The  coat  of  oil 
increased,  though  partially,  the  pulsatory  energy ; 
and  of  such  augmentation,  the  effect  has  been  al- 
ready anticipated. 

But  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  bodies  im- 
mersed in  gases  of  different  kinds  and  differently 
rarefied,  if  continued  through  a  wide  extent  of 
temperature,  discover  another  element,  of  variable 
intensity, which  enters  into  the  process  of  refrigenu 
tion.  It  consists  in  the  regressive  motion,  or  per- 
pendicular flow  from  the  surface,  excited  in  the 
ambient  fluid,  and  which  grows  more  rapid  and 
efficacious  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat.  This 
action,  at  the  interval  between  boiling  and  freez- 
ing, becomes,  in  common  air,  nearly  equal,  we 
have  seen,  to  the  constant  power  of  discharge 
from  a  vitreous  surface,  and  double  that  from  a 

surface 
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8ur£ice  of  metal.  It  is  the  source  of  the  whole 
inequality  remaxked  in  the  rate  of  cooling,  which 
always  betrays  more  or  less  a  tendency  to  de« 
dine.  By  rarefaction,  however,  that  accessory 
force  appears  to  be  extremely  diminished.  The 
canister,  whether  bright  or  painted,  was  found 
to  cool  with  surprising  uniformity  in  rarefied  air« 
Before  that  ambient  fluid  was  rarefied  32  times, 
the  distinctive  quality  of  surface  had  become  at 
most  evanescent;  in  the  whole  descent  of  100 
degrees,  the  rate  of  cooling  from  a  boundary  of 
tin  su&red  then  a  retardation  of  only  one-axth^ — 
and  that  from  a  coat  of  pigment,  not  more  thao 
die  fourteenth  part. 

In  hydrogenous  gas,  the  power  of  recession  is 
comparativdy  greato:  than  in  common  air.  At 
the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point,  it  more  than 
doubles  the  discharge  from  a  sur£ice  of  paint,  and 
nearly  triples  that  from  one  of  metal.  That  pro- 
gressive energy  seems  also  to  be  less  affected  by 
rarefaction.  Corresponding  to  the  same  interval 
of  temperature,  the  rate  of  cooling  from  a  vitreous 
surface  plunged  in  hydrogenous  gas  rarefied  32 

times. 
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times,  is  yet  increased  by  more  than  the  half,  and 
that  from  a  metaUic  surface,  in  like  drcum* 
stances,  receives  an  augmentation  of  above  a 
third. 

The  different  influence  of  rarefaction  is  best 
perceived,  however,  by  comparing  the  numerical 
relations.  In  atmospheric  air  of  the  ordinary  den- 
sity, the  portions  of  heat  discharged  near  zero 
from  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  surfaces  are  as  50 
and  1 00 ;  but,  at  the  boiling  point,  they  are  as 
100  and  150,  being  there  augmented  by  a  force 
of  recession  equal  to  loo.  In  air  expanded  31 
times,  those  dispersions  are,  near  the  limit  of  equi- 
librium, represented  by  24  and  66 ;  and  at  the 
excess  of  100  degrees  of  temperature,  they  are 
denoted  by  29  and  7 1 ,  having  thus  received  only 
an  increase  of  5. — Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to 
penetrate  the  reason  of  such  a  material  change 
of  effect.  The  celerity  of  regressive  flow  is  not 
altered  by  rarefaction  ;  for  if  the  dilating  force  be 
diminished,  its  space  of  action  is  proportionally 
increased.  But  rarefaction  augments  the  attrac- 
tive union  of  heat  to  air,  which,  though  32  times 
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rarer,  will  yet  contain  within  the  same  space 
nearly  the  twentieth  part  of  its  original  share. 
This  inference  agrees  exactly  with  fact,  since  the 
measure,  1 00,  of  recession  was  reduced  to  5. 

In  hydrogenous  ga»,  the  quantities  of  heat  dis- 
persed from  a  metallic  and  a  vitreous  surface  are, 
near  the  limit  of  equilibrium,  denoted  by  179  and 
229;  but  at  the  elevation  of  100  degrees,  they  are 
represented  by  479  and  529,  thus  acquiring  an^c- 
cession  equal  to  300.  This  gas,  being  at  least  nine 
times  more  elastic  than  common  ^,  must  have 
a  regressive  flow  thrice  as  rapid.   But  it  contains, 
under  the  same  bulk,  an  equal  portion  of  heat ; 
and,  therefore,  its  recession  will  be  about  three 
times  more  efficacious  than  before. — ^When  hy- 
drogenous gas  is  32  times  rarer,  the  respective 
discharges  of  heat  are  92  and  137  near  zero,  and 
142  and  187  at  the  boiling  point.    The  augmen- 
tation corresponding  to  that  interval,  is  conse- 
quently 50,  or  the  sixth  part  of  the  ordinary  mea» 
sure.    To  apply  the  former  explication,  it  would 
thus  be  required  to  suppose,  that  the  hydrogenous 
gas  included  within  the  receiver,  after  being  rare- 
fied 
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fied  32  times,  still  contains  the  one-sixth  of  it» 
original  heat ;  a  concession  which  is  not  easily 
admitted. 

As  rarefaction  advances,  the  abductive  power 
diminishes  always  more  slowly  than  the  regres- 
sive. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discern  the  probable 
cause.  If  the  thickness  of  the  stagnant  shell  of 
warm  atmosphere  were  constant,  those  Idndrea 
elements  of  discharge  would  retain  invariably  the 
same  mutual  proportion.    But  as  the  air  becomes 

■ 

rarer,  its  heated  portions,  then  su£Fering  less  re- 
sistance, must  rise  upwards  with  redoubled  cele- 
rity. Hence  the  limit  of  the  stagnant  atmospheric 
coat  draws  nearer  the  surfstce,  and  consequently 
the  successive  transfer  of  heat  is  proportionally 
increased.  The  law  of  contraction  is  not  very 
(listinctly  marked :  it  seems,  however,  to  follow 
nearly  that  of  the  vdodty  due  to  a  ^ven  resbt- 
ance,  and  therefore  to  approach  the  subduplicate 
ratio  of  the  scale  of  rarefaction.  Thus,  in  air  ra- 
refied 32  times,  the  abductive  power  was  reduced 
to  the  twentieth  part,  while  the  regressive  was 
diminished  only   2j  times,  or  was  about  eight 
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timet  lc88  a&cted.    But  8  is  not  very  diffiercnt 
from  the  square-root  of  3s. 

In  hydrogenous  gas,  too,  the  same  law  nearly 
obtains*  By  a  simUar  rare&ction,  the  abductive 
*  power  was  reduced  to  the  sixth,  and  the  regressive 
to  the  half,  or  was  three  times  less  afiected.  Bat 
if  8  esDoeeds  the  square-root  of  31,  3  falls  as  mudi 
bdow  k. — The  coifiddence  is  nearer  on  compar- 
ing hydrogenous  gas  with  conimoQ  air.  In  the 
same  space,  they  contain  equal  quantities  of  heat; 
bttt  the  former,  ia  its  state  of  purity,  being  la 
times  mcxre  clastic,  must  communicate  its  impres- 
9Kms  31  times  £ister.  This  transfer,  or  the  ab« 
ductiyc  discharge  of  heat,  is  actuaUy  four  times 
swifter  in  hydrogenous  gas  than  in  atmospheric 
air. 

Why  the  pulsatory  discharge  should  be  the 
same  in  two  such  difiarent  fluids,  or  why  that 
energy  should  in  general  be  so  little  affixted  by 
the  progress  of  rarefaiction — it  b  more  arduous 
to  explain.  Hydrogenous  gas  transmits  its  vibra- 
tions at  least  three  times  faster  than  common  air. 
But  it  must  also  be  more  than  twice  as  capable  of 

impression 
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impression  from  the  contact  with  a  warm  surface; 
for  the  particles,  in  their  wide  distension,  contsun 
each  perhaps  twelve  times  as  much  heat,  while 
only  about  five  times  fewer  of  them  will  occur  in 
any  transverse  section.  The  salient  points,  or 
energetic  particles,  are  consequently  eight  times 
more  difiuse  than  in  atmospheric  air,  or  they  are 
disparted  over  the  surface  of  contact  near  thrice 
as  far  asunder. 

The  centres  of  pulsatory  action  are  in  every  case 
so  widely  scattered,  that  they  suffer  but*  little  de- 
rangement from  the  progress  of  rarefaction.  The 
intervals  of  separation  continue  nearly  the  same, 
only  the  interjacent  and  inefficient  particles  are 
gradually  removed.  Their  mutual  distance,  how- 
ever, seems  to  depend  in  some  degree  on  the  re- 
maining elasticity  of  the  medium.  As  this  dimi- 
nishes by  rarefaction,  the  salient  points  likewise 
flowly  distend — 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note  L  p.  3. 

IT  will  not  be  judged  superfluous^  to  describe  the  method 
which  I  used  for  striking  large  parabolic  segments.  Let  AB 
(fig.  3)  denote  the  extreme  breadth,  and  CD  the  depth ;  divide 
AB  into  20  equal  parts,  and  draw  perpendiculars  from  the 
points  of  section.  Let  CD  be  equal  to«100  parts  by  any  scale : 
make  the  next  ordinate  on  either  side  =  9d>  or  9  x  1 1,  by  the 
same  scale  ;  the  adjacent  pair  of  ordinates  =  96^  or  8  x  12, 
and  so  on ;  those  numbers  being  respectively  as  the  rectan- 
gles of  the  segments  into  which  CD  is  divided* 

This  procedure  is  founded  on  a  very  simple  property  of  the 
parabola.     For  let  the  parameter,  or  four  times  the  focal  dis- 
tance, be  expressed  by  P;  then  AC*  —  CD  x  P,,and  FG*  = 
GD  X  P,  and  consequently  AC*  —  FG*  =  CG  x  P,  or  AE 
X  EB  =  EF  X  P. 

By  a  slight  alteration  of  the  s^ime  plan,  we  may  likewise 
delineate  elliptical  segments  with  sufficient  exactness.  For  it 
is  a  general  property  of  the  conic  sections,  that,  if  two  chords 
intersect  each  other,  the  rectangles  of  their  segments  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  parallel  diameters.  Hence,  if 
the  several  perpendiculars  EF,  be  augmented  to  E/,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  semi-transverse  diameter,  to  DG  the  deflection  | 
the  points,  /,  will  now  mark  the  portion  of  an  ellipse. 
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Note  11.  p.  5. 

Let  AB  (fig«4f}  represent  a  small  portion  of  a  sphere^  C  its  cen* 
tre,  and  AC R. its  axis.  Suppose  F  denotes  the  primary  focus» or 
the  focus  of  parallel  raysy  such  as  OB :  if  R  be  a  radiant  point, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reflected  ray  B/'will  approach  the  radius 
BCy  which»  by  the  property  of  the  circle,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  refringent  surface  at  B,  by  the  same  measure  of  inclina- 
tion that  the  incident  ray  RB  approaches  the  vertical ;  for  the 
angles  FBC  and/BC  are  respectively  equal  to  OBCand  RBC» 
and  consequently  their  mutual  differences  F^  and  OBR  are 
equal.  But  OBR  is  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  FRB,  and 
therefore  FRB  is  equal  to  FB/*}  and  since  the  angle  BFR  is 
common,  the  two  triangles  FB/*  and  FRB  must  be  amilar. 

Hence  the  analogy  FR  :  FB  ::  FB  :  Yf^  and  consequently 

BP 
py  s:  -^pg-*    The  point  F  is  so  near  A,  that  BF  may  be  con- 

AF» 
sidered  as  equal  to  AF,  and  therefore  Yf  =  -=^  j  that  is^ihe 

wiriation  of  the  foctu  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  primary  focal 
lingthf  and  "vnersely  as  the  Astanee  of  the  primary  focus  from  the  ra- 
diant point* 

Suppose  the  radiant  point  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
spherical  segment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rays,  falling  perpen^ 
dicularly,  will,  in  this  case,  be  returned  to  the  same  point. 

Therefore  FC  =  4^,  and  FC*  =  AP,  or  FC  =  AF;  that 

is,  the  primary  focns  bisects  the  radius  CA. 

AP 
Since  Vf  =s  -T=^,    the   focal  length  A/  must   be  «= 

AP  +  AFxFR  _  AFxAR_  ACxAR      AC  x  AR 
'  FR  ""        FR       "*"      2FR      '^  2AR— AC  * 

which  last  expression  is  the  one  commonly  used  in  catoptrics. 
It  is  plain  that  this  mode  of  investigation  will  apply  to  any 
figure  of  moderate  extent,  since  the  reflecting  surface  may  be 
practically  considered  a^  poincidin^^  with  a  sphere  of  equal 
furvaturc. 
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NotellL  p.  II. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  accurate  methods  of  obtaining  the  graduation  of 
the  differential  thermometer.  Cover  the  ball  which  terminates 
the  naked  stem  with  snow,  pressing  it  all  round  into  a  com* 
pact  crust,  and  set  the  instrument  in  a  close  room.  As  the 
snow  gradually  softens  and  melts  away,  the  included  ball, 
during  that  slow  process,  will  remain  constantly  at  zero  of 
the  point  of  congelation  ;  and  consequently  the  ascent  of  the 
coloured  liquor  will  correspond  exactly  to  the  temperature  of 
the  other  ball  or  that  of  the  room,  and  which  may  be  deter* 
mined  by  a  fine  thermometer. 

Note  IV.  p.  1 5. 

In  those  elementary  computations,  I  used  invariably  the 
lUJing  rule.  It  is  very  expeditious,  and  I  found  it  sufficiently 
accurate  for  my  purpose.  Nor  can  I  forbear  observing 
the  unfaimesss  of  affecting,  by  the  display  of  decimal  frac* 
tions,  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit.  Calculation  should  never  go  beyond  the  reason- 
able limits  of  the  experiments  on  which  it  rests. — I  cannot  help 
remarking  by  the  way,  that  an  instrument  so  generally  use- 
ful as  the  sliding  rule,  and  which  was  contrived  early  in  the 
J  7th  century,  soon  after  the  beautiful  invention  of  logarithms 
on  which  it  is  founded,  should  yet  continue  almost  unknown 
upon  the  Continent. 

Note  v..  p.  27. 

If  a  person  sitting  opposite  to  a  window,  gently  suspends  a 
piece  of  gold-leaf  before  his  eye,  he  will  yet  perceive  the  ex- 
ternal objects  very  distinctly,  and  without  any  distortion  of 
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figure,  but  tinged  with  a  delicate  greenish  colour.  This  fact 
is  well  known,  and  proves  decisively  that  the  rays  of  light 
can  actually  permeate  the  substance  of  gold.  It  is  evidently 
not  through  the  mechanical  pores  or  interstices  of  the  metallic 
film,  that  those  greenish  rays  effect  their  passage.  Oti  ex- 
amining gold-leaf  narrowly,  we  observe  it  perforated  indeed 
with  a  number  of  minute  holes,  produced  no  doubt  by  the 
beating,  and  which,  from  the  escape  of  white  unaltered  light, 
appear  so  many  lucid  points.  But  the  light  that  is  transmitted 
through  the  substance  of  the  leaf  is  peculiarly  modified,  and 
must  have  suffered  in  its  passage  a  sort  of  refined  chemical 
filtration.  The  red  and  yellow  rays  seem  to  be  detached  from 
the  compound  beam  by  reflection  or  absorption,  and  the  green 
or  blue  rays  only  are  permitted  to  continue  their  course. 

It  may  excite  some  surprize  to  find  gold  ranged  with  the 
diaphanous  bodies :  but  we  should  recollect  that,  in  all  her 
productions.  Nature  exhibits  a  chain  of  perpetual  gradation, 
and  that  the  systematic  divisions  and  limitations  are  entirely 
artificial,  and  designed  merely  to  assist  the  memory  and  fa- 
cilitate our  conceptions.  From  the  most  pellucid  to  the  most 
opaque  substance,  it  might  be  possible  to  trace  every  shade 
of  transparency.  Neither  glass,  nor  water,  nor  air,  is  per- 
fectly diaphanous.  When  they  are  of  considerable  thickness, 
the  intensity  of  the  light  which  has  penetrated  through  them, 
becomes  visibly  diminished. 

If  the  substance  which  is  opposed  to  a  beam  of  light  has 
its  surface  irregular,  or  its  internal  structure  amorphous,  the 
rays,  on  their  emerging,  will  be  variously  turned  aside  and 
dispersed.  Such  is  plainly  the  case  with  paper,  which  ad- 
mits in  a  very  sensible  degree  the  passage  of  light,  and  yet 
will  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  shapes  of  external  objects. 
It  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  glass  for  windows,  and  has 
then  the  same  precise  effect  as  plates  that  are  ground  to  a 
rough  surface. 

But  even  when,  from  the  accuracy  of  the  bounding  planes- 
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and  the  uniform  constitution  of  the  matter  interposed,  the 
rays  are  allowed  to  pursue  an  undeviating  coorsey  thej  yet 
suffer  in  their  transit  more  or  less  by  absorption.  Nor  can 
this  absorption  be  reckoned  only  casual  and  indifferent ;  the 
substance  penetrated,  unfolding  its  intimate  nature,  exerts  on 
the  various  component  particles  of  light  its  specific  attraction^ 
by  which  certain  kinds  of  them  are  detsuned  in  larger  propor« 
don  than  others.  Thus,  air  intercepts  preferably  the  blue  or 
the  green  rays ;  and  therefore  white  light  transmitted  through 
the  atmosphere,  after  such  defalcation,  assumes,  according  to 
the  length  of  its  passage  and  the  density  of  the  medium,  a 
succession  of  deepening  tints,  and  passes  gradually  from  yel- 
low to  orange,  and  finally  dies  away  in  a  dark  red.  Hence 
the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  the  setting  sun,  so  wonderfully  mag- 
nificent in  the  Alpine  countries. 

Water  likewise  intercepts  principally  the  more  refrangible 
rays ;  a  property  which  seems  to  extend  to  certain  solid  sub- 
stances of  an  irregular  structure,  such  as  paper  or  ivory.  If 
a  card  be  held  perpendicularly  against  a  dense  pencil  of  white 
light,— for  instance,  against  the  solar  rays  collected  in  the  fo- 
cus of  a  lens,  it  will  exhibit  on  its  posterior  surface  a  bright 
yellow  circle :  and  if  it  be  turned  more  and  more  obliquely, 
this  circle  will  change  into  an  ellipse  with  an  eccentricity  con- 
tinually increasing,  while  the  colour  will  progressively  deepen 
into  an  orange,  and  at  last  a  dull  red.  The  same  experiment 
may  be  performed  still  more  satisfactorily  with  porcelain  or 
white  enamel. 

Every  one  almost  is  acquainted  with  the  colour  of  the  sea, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  this  colour  varies  ma- 
terially according  to  the  depth  of  soundings.  When  tlie  bot^ 
tom  consists  of  a  white  sand,  the  water  near  the  shore  is  of  a 
dilute  green,  which  however  grows  more  intense  and  inclines 
to  blue,  in  proportion  as  the  depth  increases.  The  colour  of 
the  German  and  the  Baltic  seas  is  only  a  pale  green,  while 
that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  of  ^,  dark  a^ure.    The  diversity 
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of  effect  is  prodoced  hj  the  light  reflected  from  the  boteoa 
mingling  with  what  is  sent  back  from  the  body  of  water. 
Even  ^en  the  depth  exceeds  50  fathoms,  the  reflection  fma 
the  bottom  will  tinhlf  dilute  the  radical  colour.  It  is  hence 
that  the  experienced  pilot  ca&»  without  elnploying  soondiiigit 
distinguish  easilj  an  approaching  sand-bank. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  sea  deriTei  its  greenish  co* 
lour  iiDm  the  saline  matter  which  it  contains.  Fresh  water,' 
however,  in  a  large  mass,  and  free  from  impurities,  presents 
the  same  appearance.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  this 
property  is  less  observable,  because  our  lakes  lue  very  lel* 
dom  limpid,  and  frequently  dyed  with  brown  vegetable  ex* 
tracts.  But  in  the  romantic  country  of  Switzerland,  tibe  ac^ 
ble  collections  of  fresh  water,  being  extremely  clear  and  of 
prodigious  depth,  constantly  display  their  natural  bright 
green,  which,  contrasted  with  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  has  a  charming  effect.  The  rivers  too^ 
which  flow  from  those  Alpine  l^es,  retain,  to  a  very  consider* 
able  distance  that  beautiful  soft  colour.  The  Rhine,  as  low 
as  Basle,  still  exhibits  a  fine  green ;  and  the  turbid  Rbonc^ 
after  having  deposited  a  copious  sediment  in  its  ample  bastxH 
issues  forth  at  Geneva,  with  the  lustre  and  intermediate  dnt 
of  the  emerald  and  the  beryl. 

I  have  already  wandered  insensibly  from  my  subject,  yet  I 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  of  using  the  privilege  of  a  note^ 
to  mention  here  a  singular  pha*nomenon  which  the  Swisa 
lakes  often  present,  but  which  travellers  have  seldom  observed, 
at  least  with  attention.  In  certain  dispositions  of  the  sky,  tlie 
green  expanse  of  these  lakes  appears  marked  with  frequent 
spaces  of  purple.  Those  who  have  witnessed  that  beautifrd 
effect,  have  hastily  satisfied  themselves  by  attributing  it  to 
the  reflection  of  the  clouds.  But  it  takes  place  frequently 
when  no  clouds  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  ^,  or  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  day,  when  the  douds  are  of  a  milky  whiteness.  Tt 
it  not  perceived  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  when  the 
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horison  If  illume4  with  tints  of  onnge  and  red.  It  oc- 
curs in  lurtgfat  weatber»  when  the  sutface  of  the  lakes  is 
raffled  by  a  gentle  breezei  or  mottled  by  the  shadows  of 
passing  clouds ;  in  shorty  wheneyer  light  and  shade  are  un* 
equally  distributed.  The  ey^  is  dien  driighted  with  alternatt 
or  intermingled  tints  of  green  and  purple.  The  picture 
is  so  viyidy  that  we  fancy  it  to  be  real;  yet  it  is  merely 
an  illusion  of  sight.  This  curious  fact  belongs  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  which  .authors  have  denominated  aeclJental  coUmrs^ 
or  tfru^rr  spectra.  If  the  eye  be  fixed  on  a  ground  of  bright 
green,  it  will  spontaneously  fill  up  the  intervals  or  shadows 
with  purple ;  and  ciMxyersely,  if  that  exquisite  organ  be  steadily 
directed  towards  a  purple  ground,  it  will  almost  iastamtly 
paint  the  vacuitiesi  or  dark  spaces,  with  a  greenish  tint.  To 
giye  a  satisfactory  explication  deriyed  from  the  physiological 
structure  of  the  sensoriunii  is  perhaps  impossible ;  but  tbr 
fact  is  easily  vaified.  If,  while  the  sun  is  shinii^,  I  hold  a 
green  umbrella  expanded  over  my  head  out  of  doors  with  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  white  paper ;  the  paper  will 
of  course  have  a  greenish  hue,  hut  the  shadows  of  my  fingers 
projected  on  it  will  seem  of  a  purple  or  rose  colour.  And,  if  in 
the  saBoe  situation,  I  look  attentively  at  the  leaf  of  a  book» 
the  characters  will  appear  of  a  delicate  red.  In  a  bright  day, 
we  may  remark,  that,  if  a  green  curtain  is  dropt  at  die  win* 
dow,— while  the  prominences  of  the  cornice  and  wainscoting 
of  the  room  appear  likewise  green,  the  hollow  parts  appear 
of  a  pink  or  a  purplish  tint* 


Note  VL  p.  a 8. 

It  is  possible  sometimes  to  determine,  whether  a  property 
is  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  a  body,  or  is  only  produced 
by  a  series  of  external  impressions.  In  the  former  case,  the 
effect  is  immediate ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  developed  gradually. 

Hence 


] 
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Hence  gravicition  is  essential  to  matter,  for  its  remote  ac« 
tion  is  now  proved  to  be  absolutely  instantaneous.  The  re« 
ception  of  that  grand  principle,  among  the  learned,  has  been 
retarded  by  a  ridiculous  prejudice,  as  if  it  revived  the  oc- 
cult qualities  of  the  schools.  Attraction  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fact,  but  an  ultimate  fact,  of  which  it  were  vain  to 
seek  an  explanation.  It  was  a  capital  step  that  Boscovich 
made  in  mechanical  philosophy,  when  he  extended  the  same 
principle  to  impulse  and  the  communication  of  motion. 

The  pole  of  a  magnetic  bar  attracts  the  dissimilar  pole  of 
another  magnet,  and  an  electrified  body  attracts  another  body 
of  an  opposite  electricity :  and  the  force  thus  exerted  is  simul- 
taneous, and  consequently  inherent  in  the  substances  them- 
selves. But  if  a  magnet  be  brought  near  a  bit  of  iron,  or  if 
an  electrified  body  be  made  to  approach  another  body  in  a 
quiescent  state,  a  perceptible  interval  will  elapse  before  the 
action  is  manifested.  These  passive  adjuncts  acquire,  from 
their  apposition,  that  peculiar  internal  arrangement  of  particles 
which  seems  to  constitute  magnetism  or  electricity,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  time,  however  small,  is  necessary  for  effect- 
ing the  complex  motion  implied  in  such  a  change  of  disposi- 
tion. If,  instead  of  iron,  a  piece  of  steel  be  used,  the  effect 
will  be  still  more  tardily  evolved,  and  the  induced  magnetism 
which  must  always  precede  the  attractive  energy,  will  even 
subsist  in  some  degree  after  its  cause  is  removed.  A  similar 
observation  will  apply  to  certain  electrical  phsenomena  ;  for, 
if  the  excited  body  be  approximated  to  a  subtance  of  an  iuN 
perfect,  or  rather  a  slow,  conducting  quality,  the  action  will 
appear  gradually  to  increase. 

Note  VIL  p.  34. 

It  is  well  known  that,  water  is  capable  of  resisting  for  some- 
time the  process  of  congelation,  even  after  it  has  been  cooled 
down  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  In  fact,  every 

species 
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species  of  crystallization  must  require  a  considerable  expense 
and  duration  of  force^  to  produce  that  peculiar  internal  ar* 
rangement  among  the  particles  in  which  it  seems  to  consist. 
But  the  act  of  freezing  is  farther  retarded,  by  the  time  con- 
sumed in  liberating  the  minute  air  globules  naturally  com- 
bined with  the  water,  and  which  must  be  discharged  or  ex* 
tricated  previous  to  the  formation  of  ice.  In  reversing  the 
process,  there  is  a  similar  expense  of  time,  though  not  to  the 
same  degree.  The  destruction  of  that  symmetry  which  con* 
stttutes  the  crystalline  structure,  requires  not  such  nice  deve- 
lopement  of  forces,  and  is  effected  with  more  rapidity.  Yet 
the  surface  of  ice,  no  doubt,  is  heated  somewhat  above  the 
freezing  point  during  the  operation  of  thawing.  This  di£Fer- 
ence  must  be  proportional  to  the  solidity  of  the  ice,  and  the 
warmth  and  activity  of  the  surrounding  air.  The  water  which 
£ows  from  it  will  seldom  be  more  than  a  degree  above  the 
point  of  congelation!  This  water  appears  again  to  recover  its 
portion  of  air  by  a  slow  absorption ;  and  hence,  when  recently 
obtained,  it  is  physically  different  from  that  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere. 

Note  Vni.  p.  41. 

Let  /  denote  the  temperature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
board,  r  that  of  its  posterior  surface,  a  its  thickness,  and  / 
its  power  of  conducting  heat.  It  is  evident  that,  after  the 
i>alance  of  supply  and  consumption  has  obtained,  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  continually  dissipated  at  the  positerior  sur- 
face must  exactly  equal  those  accessions  which  are  as  regu- 
larly transmitted  through  the  internal  mass.  But  the  discharge 
of  heat  from  the  surface  is  obviously  proportional  to  its  tem- 
perature, estimating  this  always  by  the  excess  above  that  of 
the  room-  That  successive  decrement  of  temperature  will  be 
expressed  by  r,  which  must  therefore  denote  the  momentary 
transfers  of  beat  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  board.    To 
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express  the  equivalent  intemal  communication  conceive  the 
board  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parallel  layers  of  a 
small,  but  determmate  d&ickness.  The  measure  of  beat  con- 
veyed win  depend  on  the  joint  consideration  of  the  difiexen^e 
of  temperature  of  two  contiguous  strata,  and  their  conduct- 
ing power.  This  successive  decrement  of  temperature  will  be 

/  — —  r 

expressed  by  < ,  and  therefore  the  momentary  transfer 

u  =  ( )  p.    Hence  ( )/  =  t,  and(/ — t)/  = 

avf  and  consequently  /  =s  .     The  formula  is    thus 

abundantly  simple.  When  the  thickness  remains  the  samiv 
the  conducting  power  is  directly  as  the  temperature  of  the 
posterior  surface,  and  inversely  as  the  difference  between  the 
temperatures  of  the  two  surfaces.  Instead  of  board,  we  may 
substitute  a  block  of  any  solid  materials ;  only  the  breadth 
must  be  large  when  compared  with  its  depth,  since  no  account 
is  made  of  the  heat  which  is  spent  at  the  edges.— Sut  I  need 
not  stop  to  point  out  the  application  of  those  principles  t» 
practice. 

Note  IX.  p.  49* 

Suppose  the  reflector  LAM  (fig.5.}  to  be  a  small  portion  of  a 
sphere,  C  its  centre,  and  ACD  its  axis ;  and  let  the  radiant 
ol]ject,  situate  directly  in  front  at  D,  be  a  circle,  whose  diametjer 
GH  is  equal  to  LM,  the  width  of  the  reflector.  This  circle 
may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  re- 
flector, since  that  surface  is  equal  to  a  circle  which  has  for  its 
radius  the  chord  AL,  instead  of  DG  or  \IAA ;  and,  in  smaU 
segments,  the  ratio  of  the  chords  and  the  corresponding  sines 
approaches  extremely  near  to  equality.  To  determine  the 
focal  image,  it  is  only  necessary  to  trace,  after  their  reflec- 
tion, the  concurrence  of  two  rays  that  emanate  from  any 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  radiating  circle.    The  ray 

GCM» 
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GCM,  \i^ich  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  reflector,  fall- 
ing perpendicularly,  will  be  sent  back  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  ray  GA,  which  impinges  at  the  vertex,  will  be 
reflected  towards  H,  making  an  angle  CAH  equal  to  CAG. 
The  point  of  intersection,  K,  is,  therefore,  the  focus  of  Ga 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  shown,  that  I  is  the  fo- 
cus corresponding  to  H.  Hence  the  image  thus  formed,  will 
likewise  be  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  IK. — From  this  simple 
inyestigation,  it  follows  that  the  radiant  object  and  its  image 
will  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  centre,  and  also  at  the  vertex^ 
of  the  reflector ;  for  GCH  =  ICK,  and  GAH  is  the  same  as 
lAK.  The  light  which  falls  upon  the  reflector  is  evidently 
concentrated  in  the  focus  after  the  proportion  of  LM*  to  IK% 
or  that  of  AD*  to  AP.  But  it  is  an  elementary  proposition 
in  optics,  that  the  density  of  illumination  is  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  radiant  point.  Take  OD  == 
AF,  and  the  density  of  the  light  received  at  O  will  be  to  that 
which  is  incident  at  A,  as  AD*  to  AP ;  wherefore,  if  the  re- 
ceptive object  were  transferred  to  O,  it  would  be  illuminated 
m  the  same  degree  by  the  direct  afflux  of  light,  as  it  was  by 
reflection  when  it  occupied  the  position  at  F.  In  other  words, 
the  intensity  of  illumination  at  the  focus  would  continue  un- 
altered, if  the  reflector  were  supposed  to  be  converted  into  a 
umple  radiating  surface,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  original 
circle  GH. 

I  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  supposed  the  radiant 
to  be  a  circle,  and  of  equal  dimensions  with  the  reflector.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  above  demonstration  will  apply  to 
every  other  case  ;  for  the  focal  image  will  not  have  its  den- 
sity of  illumination  in  the  least  affected  by  the  change  of 
magnitude  of  the  radiating  object,  to  which  it  is  always  simi- 
lar and  proportionaL 
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Note  X.  p.  73. 

It  will  be  sufEicient  for  Qur  purpose  to  calculate  the 
sute  of  heat  received  at  the  centre  of  the  screen,  for  this  » 
the  spot  which  acts  printipallyupon  the  reflector»and  the  power 
ef  the  surrounding  heated  space  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
m  the  saitie  proportion*  Nor  will  it  alter  materially  the  relation 
of  effects,  to  suppose  that  the  face  of  the  canister  is  circular. 
Let  C  (fig.  9)  be  its  centre,  and  CD  a  perpendicular  meeting 
the  screen  in  D ;  draw  the  radius  C  A,  describe  any  circle  BG 
and  another  Bg  indefinitely  near  it ;  and  join  AD,  B2>.  The 
heat  sent  from  the  point  B,  in  the  oblique  direction  KD,  must 
have  its  intensity  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  CBD ;  but  it  im* 
pinges  with  the  same  obliquity  against  the  screen,  and  there- 
fore, on  both  accounts,  the  impression  which  it  makes  at  D 

CD* 

will  be  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  CBD,  or  as  ---l  >     And 

since  the  power  of  heat,  under  similar  circumstances,  must  be 
always  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  source  ; 

J      TN-  1         CD*  CD» 

the  trie  energy  exerted  at  D  is  =  -^^  x  gj-j^,   or  g^. 

Put  CD  the  distance  of  the  screen  =  a,  CA  the  semi-diame- 
ter of  the  canister  =  by  CB  =  x,  and  the  ratio  of  the  diame- 
ter to  the  circumference  =  if.    Then  the  effect  produced  at 

D  by  the  single  point  B  being  -7-- —7—,  that  of  the  circle 

BG  must  be  =  -7— -r->  and  consequently  that  of  the 

infinitesimal    ring  =  -r— r—.    The  integral  of  this  ez- 

pression  is ,  which  must  therefore  denote  the  influ- 

"^  il*  +   X- 

ence  of  the  circular  space  BG.  Whence,  because  fe  is  con- 
stant, the  whole  effect  of  the  face  of  the  canister  is  propor- 
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12  CA* 

tional   to  -: ^  or  -tft*  that  is,  to  the  square  of  the  sine 

<i*  -h  ^*      AD* 

of  the  angle  ADC. 

CA' 

When    the    screen   is    remote,    the    expression  ■  or 

C.V 

may,  without  sensible  error,  be  abridged  into 


CD*  +  CA- 

CA« 

rn*'*    ^^'^^^y  "^  this  case,  the  calorific  e£Fect  is  directly  as 

the  surface  of  the  canister,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  screen. 

Note  XL  p.  125. 

Firmly  persuaded  of  their  general  solidity,  I  gratefully 
adopt  the  leading  principles  of  the  very  ingenious  Abb6  Bos* 
covich.  The  capital  work  of  that  profound  philosopher  and 
elegant  geometrician,  entitled  Theoria  PbUosophU  Naturalise  a 
thin  quarto,  printed  at  Vienna  about  the  year  1760,  displayi 
the  happiest  and  most  luminous  extension  of  the  Newtonian 
system*  But  it  is  not  all  of  equal  merit.  The  part  which 
unfolds  the  fundamental  views,  and  that  which  treats  of  me- 
chanics and  hydrostatics,  are  much  superior  to  the  rest.  Che- 
mistry, as  a  science,  was  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  respecting 
the  various  intricate  phaenomena  of  corpuscular  philosophy, 
the  author,  perhaps  for  want  of  better  infonnation,  seems 
unfortunately  to  embrace  only  the  earlier  and  cruder  notions, 
which  have  long  since  been  exploded.  There  are  besides, 
either  interspersed  through  the  work,  or  appended  to  it,  some 
obscure  disquisitions,  which  might  well  be  spared,  since  they 
contain  only  the  sort  of  antiquated  metaphysics  that  savours  of 
the  theologian.  A  neat  abstract  of  Boscovich's  Theory,  would 
be  a  most  valuable,  and  I  presume,  acceptable  present  to  the 
public. 

Fig.  10  represents  the  curve  of  primordial  action.    A,  it 

LI2  an 
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an  elementary  pointy  or  particle,  which  exerts  a  certain  varf - 
ihg  energy  on  another  point,  supposed  to  be  placed  succes- 
uvely  at  different  distances  along  the  axis  AB.    The  ords- 
natesthat  stand  above  A  B  express  attraction^  ^nd  those  which 
lie  below  it,  denote  repulsion.     This  axis  and  its  perpeni^- 
cular  AD  are,  therefore,  asymptotes  to  the  extreme  branches 
©f  the  curre.    The  nearer  portion  must  perpemally  diverge 
from  AB,  to  prevent  the  total  collapse  of  matter,  and  oppose 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  penetration.    The  remoter 
branch  of  the  curve,  as  it  retires  to  a  distance,  will  gradnallf 
assimilate  itself  to  the  law  of  universal  attracpon.     The 
points,  E,  F,  and  G,  of  intersection  with  the  axis,  are  points 
of  quiescence :  of  these>  £  and  G  are  stable,  and  F  is  insu- 
ble.    If,  for  example,  a  particle  situate  in  £  or  G,  be  moved 
in  the  direction  towards  A,  it  will  immediately  feel  repulsi<Hi 
and  be  forced  again  to  recede ;  if  it  be  drawn  back,  it  most 
then  experience  attraction^  which  will  solicit  its  retunu    The 
particle  may  thus  oscillate  about  its  centre,  but  soon  must 
settle  in  the  same  position.    On  the  contrary,  if  a  partide  ia 
F  be  approximated  to  A,  it  will  thenceforth  become  obedient 
to  attraction ;  and  if  it  be  made  to  retire,  it  will  be  seized 
and 'transported  by  the  power  of  repulsion.     If  once  shifted, 
,  therefore,  in  the  smallest  degree  from  its  place,  it  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  which  it  has  received,  fly  to  £ 
orG. 

Fig.  10*  exhibits  the  same  curve,  bat  with  the  mo^cation 
which  I  have  suggested  in  the  text.  It  is  a  serrated  line^ 
whose  gradations  correspond  to  the  breadth  of  the  ultimate 
corpuscles,  or  the  successive  h'mits  of  action.  Nature  presents 
always  individual  objects,  and  proceeds  by  finite  steps  or 
differences.  Absolutely  continuous  shades  exist  only  in  our 
modes  of  conception.. 
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Note  XII.  p.  130. 

The  celerity  'with  which  vibrations  are  propagated  through 
any  medium,  is  proportioned  to  the  square*root  of  its  elasti- 
city compared  with  its  density.  Professor  Zimmerman,  of 
Brunswick,  found  that  salt  water  included  within  a  very  thick 
cylinder  of  iron,  when  urged  by  a  force  applied  to  the  extre- 
mity of  a  long  lever,  and  equivalent  in  eflfect  to  the  weight 
of  a  colunm  of  similar  fluid  having  a  thousand  feet  in  height, 
'suffered  a  compression  amounting  to  the  StfOth  part  of  its 
bulk.  But  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  an 
uniform  coluton  of  about  SS,000  feet  high ;  or,  if  subjected 
to  the  additional  weight  of  a  column  of  one  thousand  feet» 
air  would  experience  a  contraction  of  the  28th  part.    Conse* 

340 

quently  the  square  root  of-^  or  l2^^  which  is  very  near- 

ly  3|,  must  express  how  much  faster  vibrations  are  sent 
through  salt  water  than  through  atmospheric  air. 

This  mode  of  experiment,  though  satisfactory  in  the  gross, 
yet  seems  liable  to  error.  In  fact,  the  cylinder  itself,  not- 
withstanding its  thickness,  must  likewise  have  suffered  dis- 
tension, which  would  thus  augment  the  apparent  effect.  Mr. 
Canton*s  original  experiments,  where  the  water  was  equally 
compressed  on  all  sides  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  I  con- 
sider as  quite  unexceptionable.  The  measure  of  contraction 
somewhat  varies  according  to  the  temperature }  but  we  may 
take  it  as  a  mean  result,  that  the  25,000th  part  of  the  bulk 
corresponds  to  the  pressure  of  a  single  atmosphere,  or  to  that 

of  a  column  of  34  feet  of  water.  Therefore,  since       '^qqoq — * 

=  80^^,  the  internal  vibrations  of  water  must  shoot  about 
5|  times  swifter  than  those  of  air.  The  difference  is  thus  even 
greater  than  was  stated  tn  the  text.  Hence,  an  impression 
would  be  transmitted  through  the  ocean,  from  pole  to  pole,  in 
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the  space  of  175  minntes.  Hence,  too»  is  derived  the  intnnief- 
cence  of  the  sea,  which  cojnmonlf  precedes  a  storm :  for, 
soppose  a  hurricane  to  arise  at  the  distance  of  50  degrees,  it 
will  not  reach  us  perhaps  in  less  than  30  hours,  while  the 
agitation  of  the  waters  will  begin  to  be  felt  in  48|  minutet. 

Note  Xni.  p.  131. 

Let  ABDC  (fig.  11)  represent  a  beam  of  wood  or  bar  of 
iron,  laid  horizontally  with  its  extremities  resting  against  two 
props.  It  will  bend  or  swag  by  its  own  weight;  and  the  curre 
which  it  thus  forms,  being  gently  and  uniformly  inflected* 
may  be  considered  as  an  arc  of  a  circle.  The  lower  side  is» 
therefore,  extended,  and  the  upper  one  equally  contracted ; 
but  the  particles  of  the  middle  stratum,  though  likewise  af» 
fected  in  their  general  arrangement,  retain  the  same  mutual 
intervals  and  position.  Hence,  each  layer  will  bear  a  strain 
proportioned  to  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  beam's 
thickness,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  longitudinal  efforts  must  be 
as  the  square  of  the  depth.  With  different  degrees  of  curva- 
ture, those  forces  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  de- 
pression ;  for  the  excess  of  an  arc  above  its  subtense,  or  the 
absolute  strain,  is,  within  moderate  limits,  proportional  to  die 
square  of  its  sagitta. 

Hence  the  reason  why  thin  plates  of  wood  or  m^tal  so 
easily  bend,  without  suffering  fracture.  There  are  certain 
stones  also  which  seem  remarkably  flexible :  they  are  com- 
posed of  thin  layers,  whose  lateral  adhesion  is  feeble,  being 
diTided  by  micaceous  films.  On  the  same  principle  depends 
the  theory  of  cordage ;  for  the  parallel  fibres  should  act  sepa- 
rately, and  excessive  twisting  makes  a  rope  stiff  and  apt  to 
break. 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  beam,  the  upper  parts,  being  con- 
densed, exert  repulsion  ;  and  the  lo^ftr^  being  distended,  Ac- 
quire attraction ;  and  these  opposite  forces  tend  both  equally 

•*•     .  to 
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To  restore  the  original  figure,  by  producing  an  effort  which 
counterbalances  the  action  of  their  own  weight.  To  determine 
tiie  precise  effects,let  G,  H,  and  I»(  fig- 1 2)  denote  three  adjacent 
particles  of  the  lower  stratum :  the  forces  HG  and  HI  by 
vrhich  the  particle  H  is  attracted,  are  resolved  into  HK,  KG, 
and  HK,  KI ;  of  which  KG  and  KI  destroy  each  other. 
Hence  the  strain  is  to  the  reaction  occasioned  by  ^  single  par- 
ticle, as  GH  to  HK,  or  as  MH  to  GH.  But  this  reaction 
being  only  an  equipoise  to  the  pressure  of  the  stratum,  the 
longitudinal  strain  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  particles 
that  would  be  contained  in  HM,  or  to  the  weight  of  a  similar 
stratum)  having  for  its  length  the  diameter  of  curvature.  But 
it  was  observed  that  the  internal  parts,  according  as  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  middle  line,  are  proportionably  less  a^cted. 
Consequently  the  mean  strain  of  the  whole  beam  is  measured 
only  by  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Put  /  ss  length  of  the  beam,  h  =  its  depth,  and  a  =  its 

quandty  of  depression.    Then  ^   will  denote  the  radius  of 

curvature,  and  — .—  will  express  the  ^onti*actio;i  and  equal 
distension  which  are  produced.  Hence  the  rate  of  compres- 
sion  is  =5  — .rr-f-  or  .  I  —  j  .  Thus,  in  the  case  of  deal, 
7  ss  IS8  inches^  ^b  s:  .45,  and  a  zr  2.5;  therefore 
-^  (lo~/  ^  8,059,500  inches,  or  671,625  feet-  Con- 
sequently, under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  similar  ma- 
terials and  a  thousand  feet  high,  a  fir  board  would  suffer  a 
contraction  equal  to  about  the  672nd  part  of  its  length* 
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Note  XIV.  p.  131. 

Not  to  multiply  qaoutions,  I  shall  select  only  the  meat 
striking.— > 

XtijCAtt  it  roi  api^oio  xoti  otiotivwTx  ^»Xa9'<rat 
TiyvMci*  xai  fAMX^oy  sir  Myi»Xoh  ^oitoHtg, 

Tiyvoflxi^  *of\}foU  n  Pott^y»(  ^upf«(  otKftum 

A&ATi  Ph£nom.  177-180* 

Continuoy  yentis  surgentibusy  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibus  audiri  fragor ;  aut  resouautia  longe 
Litora  misceriy  et  nemorum  increbescere  murmur. 

Georo.  I.  S55-358. 


Ceu  flamina  prima 


Cum  deprensa  fremunt  silvis,  et  ceca  volutant 
Murmura*  venturos  nautis  prodeuntia  veutos. 

Mv.  X.  97-99 

The  same  idea  is  perhaps  more  nobly  painted  by  Thomson.—- 

OceaUy  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves  f  while  firom  the  shore* 
Ate  into  cayems  by  the  restless  wave» 
And  forest-rustling  mountainsi  comes  ayoice 
That,  solemn  sounding,  bids  the  world  prepare. 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst. 
And  huris  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down  in  a  torrent.— 
\.  \  WiNTEt»  148-155. 
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Note  XV.  p.  133. 

The  mflocnce  vrhich  the  slow  commuxxicataon  of  impulse 
through  die  atmosphere  must  have  in  heightening  the  effects 
of  any  casual  disturbing  force^  receires  illustration  from  the 
phenomena  of  tides  in  narrow  seas»  where  the  waters  are 
obsenred  to  rise  far  abo^e  the  height  assigned  by  theory. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  prodigious  accumulation  which 
takes  place  in  the  British  Channel,  with  the  moderate  recipro- 
cating swell  that  prevails  in  the  free  expanse  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean*  Straits  and  estuaries,  by  confining  the  current  of 
influx,  cause  a  derangement  similar  to  what  is  produced  by 
the  ixnperfect  sympathy  between  the  distant  portions  of  the 
air,  in  augmenting  the  unequal  distribution  of  that  fluid. 
If  our  globe  had  been  smaller,  the  variations  of  the  barometer 
would  have  been  proportionally  diminished. 

To  investigate  accurately,  therefore,  the  origin  and  effects 
of  wind,  it  is  requisite  to  consider  the  motive  forces  not.  as 
acting  simultaneously,  but  as  spreading  themselves  with  a 
progressive  diffusion.  The  problem  will  hence  depend, 
for  its  complete  solution,  upon  the  extension  of  the  method  of 
partial  d^erenea  ;  a  discovery  in  the  higher  calculus  to  which  it 
first  gave  rise.  And  though,  in  an  aqueous  medium,  the  ac- 
tual motion  is  much  slower  and  the  propagation  of  impulse 
swifter,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  must  likewise  experience  a 
certain  degree  of  modification.  The  profound  researches  of 
Laplace  on  that  subject  would  consequently  require  some 

« 

revision. 

Note  XVI.  p.  136. 

Mr.  Hume  is  the  first,  as  far  as  1  know,  who  has  treated  of 
causation  in  a  truly  philosophic  manner.  His  Essay  on  Neces^ 
sary  Cmuip^cn  seems  a  model  of  clear  and  accurate  reasoning. 

But 
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But  it  was  only  wanted  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  mystery  which 
had  so  long  darkened  that  important  subject.  The  unsophis- 
ticated sentiments  of  mankind  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
deductions  of  logic,  and  imply  nothing  more  at  bottom,  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  than  a  cwutant  and  hnariaUe  jr- 
^uenee.  This  will  distinctly  appear  from  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  language,  that  great  aad  durable  monument  of  hnman 
thought.  Etymology  has  indeed  been  often  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule, by  the  crude  and  fanciful  opinions  of  philologists  and 
dreaming  antiquaries.  Yet  therefore  to  cover  it  with  un- 
qualified contempt,  would  only  betray  ignorance.  To  trace 
etymologies  with  sober  circumspection,  and  guided  by  the 
light  of  philosophy,  is  not  only  a  liberal  exercise  of  ingeDuity, 
but  elucidates  finely  the  rarious  phases  of  the  human  mtndt 
and  represents  to  bur  view  the  history  and  progress  of  its 
more  abstruse  operations.  Derivations  are  not  safely  inferred 
from  solitary  instances ;  they  must  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison of  whole  classes  of  words,  and  the  uniform  analogy  of 
difierent  languages.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  ob- 
ject to  engage  in  such  discussions.  I  trust,  however,  that  the 
few  examples  which  I  shall  select  will  amply  confirm  what 
has  been  advanced. 

Ursacby  in  German,  is  the  appropriate  term  for  cmue. 
The  same  word,  with  only  slight  alterations,  runs  through 
the  several  branches  of  the  Gothic  stem.  It  is  compounded 
of  ttr,  an  inseparable  preposition,  and  tache^  a  substantive 
noun.  Sacbe  denotes  a  thing  of  moment^  an  inUresting  and  im^ 
portant  object.  The  prefix,  vr,  signifies  before  or  anterior.  It 
now  occurs  only  in  composition,  but  its  radical  force  is  there 
clearly  marked.  By  the  German  mineralogists,  it  is  employed 
to  designate  the  supposed  primitive  substances:  Thus,  {7r- 
trap  and  ^/ir-io/i/Z^m— comprehended  under  the  general  class  of 
UranfangUcbe  Gehtrgtarten.  The  same  particle  had  passed 
into  other  dialecii,  and  is  even  retained  in  English,  though  now 
very  seldom  iised  except  by  the  poets — •*  Ere  the  mountains 

were 
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leere  formed*' —  Erst  is  evidently  the  same  preposition  in  its 
superlative  degree ;  in  German,  it  means^j/  in  the  order  of 
succession;  in  English,  it  had  a  kindred  signification,  but  has 
become  obsolete. — Hence,  combining  its  elements,  the  term 
ursacb  expresses  merely  the  capitai  olject  which  prectdts. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  shades  and  transitions  of  the 
word  sache.  It  comes  to  signify  an  affiaury  a  subject  of  dtsfnte^ 
a  pleasKng  or  law-suit.  The  plural,  sacbeHf  denotes  goods  or 
effects. — In  Swedish,  sak  has  a  corresponding  extension,  and  its 
plural,  saler^  likewise  signifies  moveable  effects.  The  English 
noun  sak  is  of  the  same  origin,  but  expresses  more  generally 
whatever  concerns  us.    The  ytth  forsake  reflects  a  similar  idea* 

The  Greek  KiTix  and  the  Latin  Causa^  correspond  exactly  to 
the  German  Sache.    They  had  come  to  denote  that  more 
limited  object — a  law- suit.     But  there  are  some  traces  of 
their  primitive  sense.    Thus,  cosa  in  Italian,  the  same  with 
chose  in  French,  means  thing  in  general.    We  observe  also  % 
similar  progress ;  for  causer^  or  in  old  French  choser^  means 
to  taliy — the  gradation  ofcausas  4^ere.     (The  verb  causare  had 
in  Latin  corresponded  exactly  to  causer  ;  as  appears  from  this 
line  in  the  ninth  eclogue — Causando  nostros  in  longum  ducis  am^ 
res. — )    A  like  transition  has  taken  place  in  the  northeiirkm* 
guages.    Ding't  in  German,  assuming  the  aspiration  peculiar 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  passes  into  the  English  thing,    in  Swe- 
dish, the  same  word  is  ting^  which  besides  its  original  signifi- 
cation, denotes  a  triaU  or  a  seat  of  justice. — C^iat^,  therefore, 
means  simply  an  olject  of  importance  :  the  idea  of  priority  or 
concomitance  is  but  implied    Tlie  correlative  term,  effec.'um, 
which  is  of  later  origin,  marks  the  sequence.     In  the  plural* 
it  corresponds,  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  to  sachen. 

The  other  words,  used  as  synonimous  with  cause^  mark  a 
similar  antecedence,  Groundyprtnciple^  origin — all  express  the  order 
of  the  succession  of  events-  In  Swedish,  the  appropriate 
term  is  uphof  which  literally  means  to  heave  up^  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  process  of  germination. — End^purposcy  design^ 
inteniionj — ^these  refer  to  the  sequfsl,  tq  the  result  of  the  suc- 
cessive 
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CTssire  concomitancics. — ^To  produce^  is  to  iring  formtrd,  «d 
denotes  the  continuity  of  evtrxt^—Ejpositiokt  escfiicatiM,  exfU^ 
ajfioji— merely  express  our  mode  of  conceiving  the  sequence 
or  concatenation.  To  account  for  an  appearance»  is  to  enu- 
merate the  several  links  of  the  chain. 

Between  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  the  distinction  is 
arbitrary  and  accidental.  When  they  signify  precedence^ 
conjunction^  or  prozimityt  they  are  fit  to  express  causation. 
From  proy  which  means  hfort  icome  frope  and  propter, 

<*  Profitfr  aqus  rivum,  sub  ramis  trboris  altae.** 

Propter^  therefore,  denoted  proximate  anteriority,  but  cam^ 
afterwards  to  be  more  generally  used  as  a  causatire  con- 
junction.    Propterea^  is  nigh  befwt  those, "^FoTj  ther^ore^  mrhert^ 
forcf  express  the  same  idea.     Hence  also  the  peroy  percke^  or 
porquey  of  the  Italians,  and  the  pourquoi  of  the  French.     The 
Latin^^Mffflo^r^M  is  equally  a  compound. — Luegoy  in  Spanish, 
the  same  as  loeo  ftpsisiimo  loco  J  denotes  immediate  soccessioii. 
The  Spanish  pueiy  and  the  French  puis  or  puisqucy  derived 
from  post  or  postea,  iliark  a  distinct  sequence.     Qurrre  fmtk 
which  thing  J  signifies  mere  contiguity,  and  hence  mr,  and,  in 
French,  car.'^Why  and  where  are  of  the  same  descent,  being 
formed  from  the  German  nvoy  whkh,  in;;the  Anglo-Saxon, ^vras 
war :  warunty  the  corresponding  word  in  German,  is  by  its 
composition  exactly  wbere-abouU^^S^y  which  means  hy   the 
tide  ofy  and  was  equivalent  to  iiuciy  has  separately  become 
obsolete  in  German  ;  and  so  has  also  its  representative  in 
English,  sith.    But,  with  the  addition  of  the  pronoun  dem^  or 
thiiy  it  is  actually  used  as  causative,  and  is  synonimous  witk 
the  French /MAre^^.  It  is  sedan  in  Swedish,  from  which  dialect 
it  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  English, — shhanccy  afterwards 
shortened  into  xmr^.— The  Swedish  med  is  the  same  as  the 
Germ/m  mity  signifying  with :  hence  emedan  is  equivalent  to 
tiincey  or  the  French  parceque* — The  Latin  cumy  denoting  merely 
coincidence  of  time,  is  often  Tendere4  by  since  or  heemue*     T^bem 
has  in  English  the  same  double  application  ;  and  thence^  pro- 
bably then^thisy  seems  only  a  pleonasm.— About  the  age   of 

Charlemagiie» 
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Charleznagne»  tth  2nd  thasf  in  Gennan»  were  equivalent  to' 
hccame.  Sunder  (asunder)  and  noueh  then  corresponded  to 
hu%  as  the  latter  wordi  or  nowf  does  nearly  so  at  present.—-! 
migbteasily  pursue  these  illustrations^  but  it  would  be  super- 
fluous. .Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  in  every  Ian* 
gUage,  the  casual  conjunctions  were,  or  still  are,  only  prepo^ 
sitions  expressive  of  contiguity  or  succession. 

But  in  conceiving  the  relation  that  subsists  between  cause 
and  effect,  do  we  xiol  feel  something  more  than  the  mere  inra* 
liable  succession  of  events?  I  will  admit  the  fact,  but  I  maintaixt 
that,  like  many  other  spontaneous  impressions,  it  is  a  fallacious 
sentiment,  which  experience  and  reflection  gradually  correcti 
yet  never  entirely  eradicate.    It  is  a  vestige  of  that  extended 
sympathy  which  connects  us  with  the  material  world:  It 
is  the  shade  of  that  propensity  of  our  nature  to  bestow  life 
and  action  on  all  the  objects  around  us  ;  to  clothe  them  with 
oii^  own  passions  and  habits,  aad  to  discov^  the  image  of  our- 
selves reflected  from  every  side.    This  disposition  is  very  cofi« 
spicuotts  in  children ;  nor  is  it  even  wholly  effaced  by  the 
progress  of  age«    Hence  the  true  foundation  of  what  is  called 
figurative  language.    Vivid  imagery  always  implies  a  real^ 
though  transient,  belief.    Personification  is  the  most  famtUsF 
either  to  those  not  accustomed  to  repress  the  spontaaeo«» 
emotions,  or  to  those  who  have  cultivated  the  power  of  re- 
calling the  passions  in  all  their  native  glow.    A  choleric 
man,  who  happens  to  strike  his  foot  against  a  stone,  vents  his 
rage  on  tl^t  obstacle,  because,  for  the  moment  at  least,  bo 
actually  believes  it  to  be  animated  like  himself.  The  eflforts  of 
the  poet  and  those  of  the  philosopher,a  re  diametrically  opposite. 
The  one  endeavours  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  to  correct 
our  early  and  false  impressions ;  the  other  seeks  to  renew  our 
infant  visions,  and  to  expand  the  warm  and  illusive  creation  of 
untamed  fancy.     Yet,  after  a  severe  exercise  of  reason,  the 
viind  finds  grateful  relief  in  that  magical  and  fantastic  colourinf^ 

which. 
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which  tricks  external  objects,  and  diffuses  life  and  sentimene 
throughout  nature.  Pomp  •£  language— smoothness  and 
harmony  of  verse — are  only  the  accessory  decorations ;  fervid 
animation  constitutes  the  soul  of  descriptive  poetry.  It  Is 
hence  that  mythology,  the  religion  of  the  vulgar,  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poets. 

These  observations  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  structure  of 
language.    Our  senses  are  first  aroused  by  the  changes  that 
take  place  among  the  surrounding  objects ;  and  upon  the  suc- 
cession of  those  changes,  is  all  our  experience  founded.     Ob- 
ject—motion—-object, — such  is  the  series  in  the  perpetual  con- 
catenation of  events.    Hence,  corresponding,  are  the  primary 
and  essential  elements  of  speech*-the  verb,  and  the  noun. 
In  early  periods  of  society,  every  object  was  viewed  as  ani- 
mate, and  consequently  distinguished  by  sex.    Originally, 
therefore,  every  substantive  noun  was  referred  either  to  the 
masculine  or  the  feminine  gender.  As  the  passions  cooled  and 
knowledge  advanced,  the  spontaneous  belief  of  animatioa 
became  blunted  or  efl^ced,  and  the  distinction  of  gender  in 
language  gradually  fell  into  disuse.    The  neuter  is  evidently 
of  a  later  growth.     In  Latin,  the  words  that  come  under  this 
description  are  generally  derivative— have  often  been  altered 
and  improved,  which  they  betray  by  their  mutilated  termi- 
nations— and  sometimes  have  been  introduced  from  foreign 
countries,    in   the    progress    of   refinement.    Gender    has 
been  entirely  banished  from  our  own  language ;  which,  for 
that  reason,  is  perhaps  the  most  philosophical  in  Europe. 
Yet  the  poets  and  the  less  instructed  classes  of  men,  are  still 
accustomed,  in  speakii^  of  certain  inanimate  objects,  to  bestow 
sexual  distinction. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  verb,  to  denote  moiion.  AU 
verbs  in  fact  appear,  when  analysed,  to  involve  the  idea  of 
action  or  transition.  To  this  principle  there  is  no  real  excep- 
tion; for  even  such  as  are  now  employed  to  signify  modes  of 
r^st  or  position,  have  originally  expressed  only  the  peculiar 

motions 
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notions  which  preceded  those  states  of  existence.  I  need  not 
go  far  in  search  of  illustrations.  To  be  and  to  do  are  evidently 
of  synonimous  import.  The  equivalent  word  in  Latin  is 
ago  ;  in  Greek,  flfu,  I  run;  and  in  Yrench  porter^  to  carry  ;^ 
all  of  them  expressing  actions  which  mark  existence.^-— The 
verbs  styled  neuter  were  only  distinguished  at  a  later  period 
of  society.  Thus,  I  conceive  that  to  ik  meant  originally  the 
act  of  seating  oneself,  which  is  now  expressed  by  to  set.  In  the 
same  manner,  to  lie  was  at  first  equivalent  to  the  verb  to  lay  ; 
and  accordingly  these  terms  are  often  confounded  by  the 
vulgar.— Those  verbs  employed  to  signify  the  various  affec- 
tions of  the  hearty  perhaps  only  denoted  the  gestures  and 
movements  which  represent  their  corresponding  sentiments. 
The  more  abstruse  mental  operations  are  expressed  by  the  help 
of  external  similitudes. — In  the  progress  of  language,  verbs 
are  sometimes  formed  from  nouns,  and  nouns  derived  from 
verbs.  Motion  maybe  characterized  by 'its  object,  or  the 
object  reciprocally  may  determine  the  nature  of  the  motion 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Thing  2Lnd  factum  are  derived  from 
the  verbs  thun  SLudfacere ;  ir^oiyfAXy  Xf  Jl/^a,  tgyov  are  equally 
derivative  ;  and  res  was  perhaps  formed  from  reor^  which  pri- 
mitively signified  to  act.  In  like  manner,  the  verb  to  think 
teems  to  be  of  the  same  descent  as  the  noun  thing. 

In  farther  illustration  of  these  views,  I  would  observe,  that» 
in  all  the  cultivated  languages,  the  words, /o«x^r,  force  and 
energy^  had  denoted  originally  mere  corporeal  exertion. 
Force  is  evidently  derived  from  forits,  force  and  bravery  being 
esteemed  synonimous.  And  w,  as  it  forms  the  genitive  viris^ 
was  probably  akin  to  vir^  like  viritas^  and  expressed  manhood, 
FlrtuSf  which  is  of  the  same  descent,  was  appropriated  to 
bravery^  as  the  quality  most  distinguished  in  rude  ages. 

From  motion,  seem  derived  our  ideas  of  time  and  space, 
which  are  often  interchangeable  terms.  The  German  word 
.a«V,  denoting  time,  was  at  first  expressive  only  of  motion :  for, 
in  Swedish,  it  has  passed  into  tid,  the  same  v^'ith  the  English 
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AJe,  The  primitiTe  sense  of  tidi  may  be  gathered  firom  iu 
compoondsy  n^ott-tUtf  ktidtf  tuHniSf  See.  ^  HoU  back  the  lide  of 
time,"  is  but  a  repetition  of  the^very  saitie  idea.  The  present 
application  of  tide  to  denote  the  fibwing  of  the  sea*  in  like 
manner  UB^uxut  from^uof  bespeaks  a  common  origin*  That 
word  signified  flowing  in  general*  and  was  thence  tran- 
ierred  to  time  and  tides ;  its  former  application  has  been  re- 
tained in  Germany  and  Sweden,  its  latter  in  England. — Tem^ 
fui  refers  merely  to  the  fleeting  aspect  of  the  sky ;  and  hence 
timpestMf  ietafestivOf  and  its  modem  derivatives. —^oyo;  has 

perhaps  originated  from  fiuy  curro. 

Matter^  a  term  at  present  so  abstract,  signified  in  its  primitive 
import  merely  timber  for  huUMng.  Thus  uAfi  in  Greek  and 
ijlva  in  Latin,  denote  literally  a  wood  or  forest,  MaUrks  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  English  plural  materiah.  The  same 
word  in  Portugese  is  madeinh  whence  the  name  of  the  island 
discovered  by  those  early  and  adventurous  navigators.  It  is 
the  property  of  composition  to  which  the  mind  refers* 

Note  XVn.  p.  152. 

This  hmmnu  mr  is  what  experimenters  usually  term  the 
kUctrk  iparhy  as  I  have  clearly  shown  in  a  paper  written  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1791,  and  which  subverts  some  £si- 
vonrite  theories  in  electricity.  That  single  point  is  pregnant 
vrith  curious  consequences.  Though  fully  assured  of  the 
justness  of  my  conclusions,  I  have  more  than  obeyed  the 
advice  of  the  Roman  critic  wsmmi  fremahw  m  amutm.  But  I 
deugn  soon  to  revise  it,  and  extend  my  experiments  and  rea- 
sonings into  that  beautiful  branch  of  science. 


Note 
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Note  XVm.  p.  166. 

The  chemical  philosophers  were  the  first  who  considered 
Heat  as  a  diffusive  subtile  fluid,  subject  to  partial  derange- 
menty  yet  constantly  endeavouring  to  maintain  its  equilibrium. 
Boerhaave  taught,  that  it  was  distributed  among  bodies  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  quantities  of  matter  j  and  this 
opinion,  being  countenanced  by  the  system  of  universal  gravi-  ■ 
tation  then  coming  into  vogue,  seems  to  have  been  long  cur- 
rently received.     But  after  the  art  of  experimenting  was 
more  cultivated,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  hypothesis  became  quite 
apparent.     In  some  cases,  the  aberration  from  the  law  of  den- 
sity, is  most  striking.    Thus,  mercury  contains  not  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  lodged  in  an  equal  weight 
of  water.     Heat  is,  therefore,  distributed  among  adjacent 
substances,  by  proportions  peculiar  to  each  recipient.    This 
quality  has  been  termed  their  capacity ;  and  the  circulation  of 
heat  is  compared  with  that  of  a  liquid  poured  into  a  system  of 
connected  vessels  having  different  diameters.     It  will  quickly 
rise  to  the  same  level  in  them  all,  and  consequently  each  addi- 
tion must  become  shared  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  sections.     The  thermometer  is  a  branch  of  that 
general  system,  and  marks  the  height  of  the  supposed  commo- 
nicating  liquid. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  theory  founded  by  Irvine  and  Wilcke, 
and  afterwards  improved  by  Crawford,  Gaodilin,  and  others. 
It  is  perspicuous  and  comprehensive ;  and  it  accords  perfectly^ 
with  the  phenomena.  The  relative  absorbent  disposition  of 
various  substances  being  once  ascertained,  the  several  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  distribution  of  heat  are  thence  re- 
duced to  a  very  simple  calculation.  Yet,  without  ques- 
tioning the  correctness  of  its  results,  I  would  observe,  that, 
in  tlie  framing  of  this  theory,  too  much  has  been  sacrificed 
to  popular  illustration.     Capacity  was  a  term  unforyinately 
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chosem  because  it  seems  to  coaTejan  idea*  that  heat  recei^ 
ed  into  z  hodj  serves  merely  to  fill  up  the  pores  or  mtiental 
vacuities.  But  heat  is  evidently  not  passive;  it  is  an  ex- 
pansive fluid  which  dilates  in  consequence  of  the  repulaon 
subsisting  among  its  own  particles;  and  it  would  spread 
indefinitely  through  space,  if  it  were  not  fixed  or  retained  by 
the  counterbalancing  attractive  power  of  the  substances  which 
absorb  it*  Were  each  coipuscle  to  exert  the  same  action*  this 
universal  fluid  would  be  disseminated  among  bodies  exactly 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  quantities  of  matter.  The 
mutual  adhesion  depends,  however*  on  the  density  of  the  sub- 
stance* modified  by  its  degree  of  inherent  disposition  to  com- 
bine. A  sort  of  affinity  is  thus  produced*  corresponding  in 
effect  to  capacity f  and  which  I  have  denominated  by  the  phrase 
**  sfecipc  aUractton  for  btpt***  This  attraction  is  manifestly  de- 
termbed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  body.  To  trace  its 
immediate  origin*  is  not  more  possible  perhaps  than  to  disco- 
ver the  source  of  other  physical  properties.  Yet  there  appears 
some  tendency  towards  a  general  principle :  the  particles  of 
heat>  like  those  of,  all  expansive  fluids*  have  their  repulaon 
diminished  in  proportion  to  their  mutual  distance ;  while  die 
molecules  of  the  containing  substance  suffer  the  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  attraction  after  a  slower  ratio  than  the  spaces 
ci  internal  separation.  Heat  has,  therefore*  a  narrower  range 
of  density  than  the  bodies  with  which  it  combines.  It  holds 
a  sort  of  middle  station*  and  is  distributed  according^to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  joined  to  the  consideration  of  the  space 
which  this  occupies ;  that  is,  it  obeys  some  compounded  rela- 
tion of  the  weight  and  the  biillc.  Hence  the  denser  bodies 
receive  a  proportionally  smaller  share  of  heat.  Thus*  a  pound 
of  metal  contains  less  heat  than  one  of  stone ;  this*  less  than 
an  equal  weight  of  liquid;  and  this  last,  still  less  than  a  pound 
of  any  species  of  gas. 

When  two  bodies  are  united  chemically*  the  compound  has 
an  attractive  force  generally  different  from  that  of  the  mean 

result. 
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vesuk.  Hence  a  corresponding  portion  qf  heat  is,  during  the 
act  of  coalescence,  either  absorbed  or  evolved,  Thns,  water, 
on  being  joined  to  sulphuric  acid,  occasions  an  extrication  of 
heat,  because  the  diluted  acid  exerts  less  power  of  adhesion 
than  did  its  ingredients*  And,  for  an  opposite  reason,  the 
nrariate  of  ammonia,  in  dissolving,  is  attended  with  an  ab- 
sorption of  heat,  or  an  apparent  production  of  cold.  But  for 
the  most  part  in  composition,  there  is  a  loss  of  attractive 
energy,  and  consequently  a  disengagement  of  heat.  On  the 
same  principle,  depends  the  extrication  of  heat  which  takes 
place  during  the  process  of  combustion.  The  diminution  of 
attraction  is  here  so  violent  and  sudden,  that  part  of  the  heat 
discharged  is  finally  projected  in  the  form  of  heat. 

Nor  are  those  changes  peculiar  to  the  chemical  combinations 
only.  Every  substance  capable  of  assuming  difiRerent  states 
of  constitution,  betrays  likewise  analogous  variations  of  at- 
tractive  force.  When  a  solid  body  melts  into  a  fluid  and 
thence  passes  into  vapour,  each  transit  is  marked  by  an  aug'- 
mentation  of  that  force,  and  is  therefore  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  absorption  of  heat ;  during  which  process,  the 
temperature  must  evidently  remain  stationary.  Thus,  a  lump 
of  ice,  transported  intensely  cold  into  a  close  apartment,  will 
grow  warmer  by  regular  gradations,  till  it  begins  to  thaw,  and 
there  the  farther  accumulation  of  heat  will  appear  to  be  8us« 
pended.  And  if  the  water  so  formed  be  poured  into  a  covered 
pot  and  set  over  a  steady  fire,  the  temperature  will  again  rise 
uniformly,  till  it  reaches  the  limit  of  boiling,  when  the  actof 
conversion  to  steam  will  henceforth  absorb  the  whole  affluent 
heat ;  yet  the  temperature  will  mount  still  higher,  if  the  escape 
of  the  vapour  be  prevented,  but  which  soon  acquires  such 
prodigious  elasticity  as  to  burst  whatever  obstacle  can  be  op- 
posed to  it. 

These  curious  facts  have  been  long  observed.  They  were 
certainly  known  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tnry.    On  the  stability  of  the  points  of  freezing  and  boilings 
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iadeedt  depends  the  mode  of  gradaation  adopted  by  Keaamttv 
for  his  thermometer,  and  afterwards  applied  more  successfully 
to  the  mercurial  thermometer  of  Farenheit.  But  it  wa& 
reserved  for  the  celebrated  Dr*  Black  to  examine  the  phse* 
aomena  of  the  passage  to  fluidity  with  accurate  atteotion^ 
and  had  that  able  chemist  discerned  all  its  consequences*  or 
possessed  the  boldness  and  ardi^ur  of  his  rivals,  he  would 
have  deserved  our  unqualified  praise*  But  he  satisfied  himself 
with  taking  a  partial  glimpse  of  the  subject,  while  the  theory 
qS  opacity  9  at  once  so  luminous  and  comprdtensive,  was  reared 
without  his  participation.  Not  daring  to  reject  the  system 
of  Boerhaave,  he  sought  only  to  correct  it*  That  correction 
was  however  insufficient ;  for,  besides  the  quantity  of  heat 
absorbed  in  the  passage  of  ice  to  water,  the  fluid  henceforth 
requires  larger  additions,  than  it  did  in  its  former  states  to  pro* 
duce  tlie  same  ascents  of  temperature.  If  the  term  laiau  ex- 
pressed merely  a  simple  fact,  it  might  be  admitted ;  but» 
viewed  in  opposition  to  its  correlative,  sent'tble^  it  conreys  an 
erroneous  notion,  as  if  heat  lodged  in  a  body  consisted  of  two 
4istinct  species  or  modifications.  A  thermometer  measures 
•nly  the  heat  contained  in  its  own  bulb  ^  any  fiuther  indica* 
^n  ifi  inferred  by  an  act  of  reasoning.  The  ideas  associated 
with  the  expression  Zo/znt  beat  have  spread  a  cloud  of  mystery 
and  paradox  most  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  real  science.^ 
Notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  of  habit,  they  are  indeed  falling 
into  discredit,  and  must  soon  melt  away  into  a  system  which 
it  far  more  general,  consistent,  and  philosophicaL 

Note  XIX.  p*  170. 

This  fine  discovery  was  made  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Irvine. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  derived  from  the  measure  of 
heat  absorbed  or  evolved  in  certain  changes  of  constitudoQ, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  alterations  of  specific  at- 
traction. Two  distinct  methods  have  been  employed ; 
I  .from  the  heat  which  disappears  on  the  affusion  of  boiling 

water 
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water  tipon  snoWy— and,  2.  from  that 'which  is  extricated  when 
water  is  mixed  'with  sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  temperature. 
Their  ta^ackies  before  and  after  the  transition  or  combination 
are  ascertained  by  observing  the  difierent  effects  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  siliceous  sand  or  small  lead-shot.  To  determine 
that  of  snoWf  Is  on  several  accotmts  the  most  difficult ;  and  I 
should  therefore  prefer  die  second  mode  of  investigatioiv. 
Nor  is  even  this  altogether  exempt  from  uncertainty,  for  the 
specific  attraction  of  a  substance,  while  yet  under  the  same 
/orm,  is  perhaps  not  strictly  constant  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent of  ten^rature.  The  passage  to  fluidity  or  to  vaporiza- 
tion may  be  prepared  by  successive  though  insensible  grada- 
tions. 

Note  XX.  p.  174,  .   . 

I  shall  here  mention  a  ready  mode  for  -discovering  die  rel«/» 
tive  affections  of  the  several  permanent  gases  wkh  respect  to 
lieat. — ^Their  eiapacity  is  increased  by  rarefaction,  and  hence  a 
corresponding  portion  of  heat  becomes  again  evolved  when 
they  recover  their  former  state.    Having  therefore  fixed  a 
'delicate  thermometer  in  the  centre  of  a  large  receiver,  tex- 
tract  most  of  the  air,  leaving  perhaps  only  the  tenth  or  hun- 
xlredth  part,  and  allow  the  apparatus  to  acquire  exactly  the 
temperature  of  the  room.    Then  suddenly  admit  the  air  into 
the  partial  void,  and  the  heat  now  disengaged  will  propoo- 
tionally  raise  the  general  temperature.  Repeat  the  extiaastion» 
but  after  the  necessary  interval  of  time,  open  a  communica- 
tion with  some  other  species  of  gas :  the  satk^e  quantity  of  heat 
will  be  liberated  as  before,  but  its  effect  maybe  different.    If 
the  gas  be  more  absorbent  of  heat  than  an  equal  biilk  of  •com« 
mon  air,  it  will  experience  less  alteration  of  temperature. 
Hence  their  order  of  arrangement  is  ascertained  ;  though  to 
determine  tlie  true  relation,  would  require  some  farther  re* 
search.    The  heat  thus  suddenly  set  loose  is  not  all  exertc4 
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upon  the  contained  gas ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  spent  i« 
warming  the  internal  surface  of  the  receiver.  This  expendi* 
ture^  however,  being  obviously  proportioned  to  the  rdadve 
extent  of  surface,  might  be  discovered  by  repeating  the  obcer* 
vation  with  another  receiver  of  a  similar  form    but  much 

■ 

smaller  dimensions*    Hence,  by  a  simple  computation^  the 
capacity  of  the  gas  will  be  derived. 

In  the  case  of  hydrogenous  gas,  no  calculation  was  reqnir* 
ed ;  for,  on  its  admission,  it  suffered  exactly  the  same  change 
of  temperature  as  atmospheric  air.  Hence,  in  the  same  space, 
they  both  contain  equal  measures  of  heat ;  which  agrees  very 
nearly  with  Dr.  Crawford's  experiments* 

* 

Note  XXL  p*  176, 

It  is  well  known  that  fluids  are  projected  from  small  orifices 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  height 
of  the  incumbent  column.  Under  the  same  pressure,  there* 
fore,  the  celerity  corresponds  to  the  inverse  subduplicate  ratio 
of  the  density.  Hence  we  derive  an  elegant  method  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravities  of  dlfierent  gases.  Let  a  tall 
cylindrical  receiver  be  fitted  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock, 
and  terminated  with  a  short  pipe  having  an  orifice  of  about 
the  50th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  with  the  point  of  a  dia- 
mond,'draw  a  graduated  perpendicular  line  along  the  side, 
and  set  it  upon  a  very  wide  basin  full  of  water,  which,  by 
applying  the  mouth*  to  the  pipe.,  may  be  sucked  up  to  some 
moderate  height,  and  there  kept  suspended  by  again  turning 
the  cock.  Rll  a  large  bladder  with  any  sort  of  gas  and  tie 
it  to  the  pipe ;  now  suddenly  open  the  cock,  and  observe  care- 
fiiUy  the  number  of  seconds  which  the  water  takes  to  descend 
to  a  certain  iiitermediate  mark. — Thus,  the  whole  height  of 
the  column  being  10  inches,  I  found  that  when  common  air 
was  administered,  it  took  130"  to  fall  through  the  space  of  one 
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inch;  but,  on  supplying  hydrogenoos  gas»  it  made  the  same 

descent  in  ^5^.    And  (45)^ :  (1S0)«  =  9» :  (S6)«  =51:87 
which  denotes  the  comparatiTe  rarity  of  the  gas. 

Note  XXII.  p.  177. 

The  Telocity  with  which  air  would  rash  into  a  yacuumyis 
the  same  as  that  of  projection  under  the  equiponderant  column. 
But  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  uniform  density  and  about  28,000  feet  high* 
That  velocity  is  therefore  =  SV^WO  =s  1389,  or  in  round 
numbers  1850  feet  per  second  nearly. 

Note  XXni.    p.  177. 

Water  is  indeed'  about  900  times  denser  than  air  at  the 
mean  temperature ;  but  then  it  has  a  smaller  ca^aat^^  or  is 
reckoned  to  contain  heat  only  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  9. 

Note  XXIV.    p.  181. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth  deduced  from  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  on  the  sides  of  Schehallien,  an 
insulated  mountain  in  Perthshire,  is  4^,  'reckoning  water  as 
usual  the  standard  of  comparison.  Mr.  Cavendish  has  lately 
assigned  a  greater  quantity,  or  about  5^,  from  a  very  elegant 
experiment  on  the  principle  of  torsion,  which  Coulomb  em- 
ployed so  successfully  in  a  variety  of  delicate  researches. 
Perhaps  the  true  proportion  would  be  found  to  lie  between 
these  Kmits.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  however 
skilfully  conducted  by  that  eminent  astronomer,  were  per- 
formed under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  in  a 
feggy  climate  and  a  rainy  season.  And  Mr.  Cavendi^'s  expe- 
jrjment  was  not  perhaps  made  on  as  cale  sufficient  to  afibrdvery 
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gvettt  predsimi.  Nor  is  it  ac  sdl  improbabk  that  the  zppaLTeBt 
lbx«e  pf  attraodon  was  in  soan^  degree  aogmented  bj  a  siigiit 
infusion  of  magnetic  virtue  $  for  the  masses  -of  lead  lAkdk  dis- 
covered tlieir  mutual  appetency,  might  yet  contain  a  certain 
admixture  of  iron  in  a  state  of  sndi  intimte  combination  as 
to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  solyents* 

I  am  dispowd  to  diink,  that»  instead  of  selecting  a  conical 
hill  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  deviation  of  &e  plummet,  it 
vould  be  more  eligiUe  to  place  the  observe  successively  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  iiaq^ow  vale,  bounded  by  two  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains  which  run  from  east  to  west.  Those  stations 
would  be  very  commodious  for  -determining  the  altitude  of  a 
star,  and  their  true  distance  could  be  found  trigonometrically 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  Tie  mountains  themselves  might 
be  surveyed  by  considering  them  as  composed  of  a  number  of 
parallel  and  vertical  slices  formed  by  planes  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian.  The  best  scene,  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
for  attempting  these  operations,  is  in  Upper  Valais,  where 
|he  Rhone  holds  a  westerly  course,  and  the  enormous  Alps,  in 
a  double  chain  having  more  than  a  mile  of  perpendicular 
height,  approach  at  their  lower  flanks  perhaps  within  two  or 
three  miles. 

Note  XXV.    p.  181. 

This  opinion  that  the  earth  is  growing  continually  warmer* 
stands  directly  opposed  to  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Buffon.  That  eloquent  and  fascinating  author,  who 
possessed  such  unrivalled  powers  of  description,  was  misled 
by  the  illusions  of  fancy  and  the  vague  ideas  which  then  pce- 
vailed  concerning  the  properties  of  heat.  To  attempt  any 
prions  refutation,  however,  would  be  quite  superfluous. 

But  the  temperature  of  our  globe  increases  with  a  pro- 
gress  extremely   slow.    No   mighty  change    has   actually 

taken  place  within  the  period  of  authentic  history.    Yet,  from 
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the  cottcamng  cesdnony  of  ancient  writen,  it  aeetm  vnqws* 
tionabkythattbeclimatetbTer  thewholeof  £urope»has  «iiwi«gd 
ajnilder  chanbGter.  llieseTerityofwiiiteryasfeltindieageof 
Aagustus  on  the  borikrs  of  the  Duaubet  can  only  be  compav* 
edfin  oar  own  tioiesyto  what  obtains  on  the  banlcscxf  theVistnla 
or  the  Neva.  The  only  apparent  esoeptiont  perhaps^  to  this 
remsu^9  is  the  present  degraded  state  of  Iceland  and  Gi«ea« 
landy  which  were  ^scoTered  and  planted  by  the  roving  pirates 
of  the  North.  These  aetdenaents  are  represented  to  have  been 
once  comfortable  and  even  flonrishing:  bat  the  colony  of 
Greenland  has  long  become  extinct,  and  the  scanty  population 
of  Ic^and  is  now  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness^ 
unable  to  struggle  with  inclement  skies  and  a  penurious  soil.-* 
.We  should^  howevei;9make  great  allowance  for  the  heated  ima- 
gination and  very  limited  experience  of  those  bold  adven- 
turers who  issued  from  the  rocks  and  dark  forests  of  Soandi* 
navia.  As  long  as  hetk  recruits  continued  to  arrive,  they 
fanned  the  ardour  of  active  enterpriae ;  but  after  the  tide  of 
emigration  was  spent,  the  original  colony  began  to  languish 
and  did  gradually  decline  (  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  ^•^'^'fiwii 
years,  the  tardy  melioration  of  climate  has  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  devouring  influence  of  political  decay. 

But  the  history  of  our  species,  with  all  its  busy  and  tragic 
scenes,  shrinks  into  a  point  in  comparison  of  those  vast  cycles 
which  are  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  geologist  or  astronomen 
Man*  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  Nature's  works,  is  only  a 
recent  inhabitant  of  this  globe.  The  survey  of  its  structure 
transports  us  far  beyond  the  origin  of  animated  beings,  and 
even  the  incipient  germs  of  vegetation*  into  the  fathomless 
depths  of  {vimceval  Time.— -I  am  aware  that  cosmological 
speculations,  being  so  wonderfully  seductive,  and  not  capable 
of  desKmstration,  may  lead  to  extravagance  and  absurdity. 
Yet  there  are  certain  characters  imprinted  on  the  surface  of 
i>ur  planet,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  mistake.    Of  this 

kind 
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kind  I  consider  the  marks  of  progres^ve  vnan&th  and  ameDo* 
xation  of  climate.  It  is  well  known  that*  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitnde,  the  degree  of  cold  which  prevails  at  any  place  de« 
pends  on  its  altitnde  above  the  level  of  die  sea«  At  some 
assignable  height,  therefore,  must  commence  the  reign  of  per« 
petual  congelation.  But  this  limiti  in  all  probabilitf,  descend- 
ed at  a  former  period  much  lower  thai)  it  does  at  present* 
To  prove  this  fact,  I  shall  mention  certain  appearances  which 
forcibly  struck  me  in  the  course  of  a  most  agreeable  tour, 
performed  on  foot,  in  the  year  1796,  through  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  in  company  with  my  invaluable  iriend  Mr. 
T*  Wedgwood,  whose  discerning  eye  and  cooler  judgment 
might  well  inspire  confidence*—^ 

In  crossing  Mount  Grimsel,  from  Obergestlen,  near  the 
aource  of  the  Rhone,  to  Guttanen,  and  thence  into  the  charm- 
ing vale  of  Hasli,  we  remarked  that  the  rocky  surface,  over 
which  the  road  lay,  had  changed  its  features  before  we  reach- 
ed the  middle  of  our  descent.  The  vast  bed  of  granite  which 
covers  die  summit  and  flanks  of  that  mountain,  aflfects,  at  the 
upper  part,  to  swell  into  a  succession  of  broad  convexides,  so 
very  smooth  that  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  cut  small 
transverse  gutters,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  firm  footing  to  the 
mules  and  beasts  of  bunhen.  This  appearance  condaues  to  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  Spital,  which  stands  on  the 
^verge  of  a  small  gloomy  lake,  the  source  of  the  Aar.  But  the 
rock  now  begins  to  present  a  rough  surface,  bting  marked 
wiUi  numerous  waved  furrows,  evidently  worn  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  by  the  action  of  descending  rills.  In  the  higher  region 
of  the  mountain,  a  thick  covering  of  snow  would  absorb  the 
accidental  rains,  and  even  while  it  softened  and  pardy  melted 
away,  it  would  gendy  and  uniformly  spread  the  icy  water  over 
the  bottom,  and  therefore  defend  the  granidc  crust  from  ero- 
sion* But  the  Grimsel  is  never  at  present  covered  the  whole 
year  with  snow.    The  line  of  perpetual  congelation  runs  ps 
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yeral  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  highest  part  of  the  passage,  and 
consequently,  before  the  tortaous  farrows  were  scooped  ont, 
it  must  have  descended  at  kast  WOO  feet  lower  than  ttt  pre- 
sent station.  At  that  remote  period,  the  lake  which  now  feede 
the  Aar  was  probably  a  glacier,  like  that  of  Fnrca,  the  cam* 
mon  parent  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone. 

The  formation  of  glaciers  has  not  yet  been  explained  in  » 
satis&ctory  manner.  It  is  c^ven  disputed  whether  those  seated 
amidst  the  Alps  are  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  increase  or  of 
diminution.    I  shall,  therefore^  throw  out  some  hints  which 
may  help  towards  a  theory  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
subject.— The  line  of  congelation  in  any  latitude  is  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  but  fluctuates  with  the  progress  of  the  sun,  be* 
tween  certain  limits.     In  winter,  it  descoads  below  the  mean 
position,  and  rises,  in  summer,  as  much  above  that.    Under 
the  tropics,  where  the  heat  is  almost  uniform  through  the 
whole  year,  those  extreme  boundaries  must  approach  very 
near  to  each  other.    But  in  the  higKer  latitudes  which  expe* 
rience  a  very  considerable  diversity  of  temperature  during  the 
revolution  of  the  year,  the  space  subject  to  the  alternate  pro* 
cess  of  thawing  and  freezing  must  have  its  breadth  propor* 
tionally  great.    The  snow  which  falls  in  winter  being  partly 
dissolved  by  the  summer's  heat,  becomes  soaked  with  humi* 
dity,  and  congeals  into  a  solid  cake  on  the  return  of  the  severe 
season,    llius  a  zone  of  ice  gradually  collects.    This  pro* 
duction,  in  the  bosom  of  the  higher  Alps,  forms  extensive 
plains,  termed  mcri  de  glace  \  but,  on  the  sides  of  these  tower* 
ing  mountains,  it  gives  rise  to  glaeurs.    The  snow  which  falls 
above  the  superior  limit  of  congelation,  from  its  powdery  and 
incohesive  quality  is  incapable  of  much  accumulation:  loosen- 
ed by  the  impression  of  the  sun,  it  slides  down,  and  gathering 
force  in   its  descent,  it  often   precipitates   itself  in  those 
dangerous  avahncbes.     But  I  consider  glaciers  themselves  as 
formed  only  by  avalancies  of  a  rarer  and  more  formidable  kind. 

The 
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The  icy  zone  will  accumulat6»  tfll  its  weight  at  last  ovcrccmaei 
its  cohesion  |  then  giving  way^  it  will  rush  doWn  the  side  of 
the  mountain  with  irresistible  8weep»  and  qnead  iu  shivered 
fiagments.  This  statement  agrees  with  the  phaenomenay  and 
explains  the  reason  why  glaciers  are  not  observed  among  the 
Andes. 

But  those  vast  irregular  masses  of  ice,  &as  transported 
iron  their  native  seat>  and  planted  in  a  lower  and  therrfore 
warmer  region,  must  now  iuSer  a  continual  diminution,  tbit 
progress»  however,  seemv  to  be  extremely  slow.  Several  hundred 
years  may  be  required  to  melt  the  in4iole  away ;  and  in  the 
Snean  time«  a  new  magazine  of  ice  is  again  collecting  between 
the  boundaries  of  perpetual  congelation.  Hence  die  prodnc- 
tion  of  glaciers  and  their  subsequent  decay»  are  events  neco> 
carily  connected  together*  and  mnst  succeed  each  other  at 
regular  periods. 

The  gradual  contraction  of  glaciers  is  rendered  visible  by 

* 

a  circumstance  worth  mentioning.  SxAall  fragments  of  n>ck 
are  detached  from  the  sides  of  the  schistose  mountains,  and 
being  «uccessiveiy  transferred  along  the  sloping  suifice  of  the 
ice,  they  are  finally  deposited  at  its  lower  mai^in«  Hence 
the  origin  of  nuunmes^  or  those  mounds  of  loose  roagh  stones 
which  are  seen  heaped  up  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  a 
glacier.  The  progress  of  sUch  accumulation  and  the  gradual 
retreat  of  the  icy  boundary,  are  distinctly  marked ;  for  the 
range  of  hillocks  appears  sprinkled  with  natural  pines,  of  a 
size  or  age  proportioned  to  their  remoteness,  the  nearest  only 
just  emerging  from  their  seed.  This  remarkable  fact  is  known 
to  every  tourist  who  visits  the  glacier  of  Grindlewald. 

But  I  regard  it  as  highly  probable,  that  the  hillocks  so  fine- 
quent  in  Upper  Valais  are  of  the  same  nature.     They  seem 
to  rise  L'ke  islets  in  the  plain;  they  are  generally  clothed  with 
wood,  and  often  show  vestiges  of  ancient  turrets.    They  con-  ^.^: 
•i.:jt  of  loose  materials  that  have  evidently  been  detached  from 
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the  neighbouring  rocks,  their  angles  sharp,  and,  tlicir  surface, 
rough,  without  any  marks  whatever  of  attrition.  There  vas 
perhaps  a  time,  therefore^  when  glaciers  descended  more  than^ 
3000  feet  below  their  actual  line,  into  the  bottpm.  of  the  valley. 
Above  Sion,  on  the  road  to  Sitter,  the  string  of  wooded  hil- 
locks first  attracts  ihe  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  mean  heit 
is  only  about  9  degrees  ;  yet  in.  summer  the  atmosphere  feeU 
sultry  and  oppressive.  Every  object  around  begins  already 
to  assume  the  character  of  an  Italian  climate  : 

Sole  sub  ardenti  resonant  arbusta  cicadis. 

Note  XXVL    p.  1 86. 

Let  a  denote  the  emergent  angle,  and  that  of  inflection,  and 

m  the  attractive  force  which  is  exerted  by  tjie  luminous  body# 

llie  effect  is  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  refraction,  and 

consequently  m  sin.  a  =  sin.  a.     Taking  the  di£Ferentials» 

.                        f                      1  •           <^*          Cos.  a        _, 
mda  cos.  a  =  ^  cos.  oi,  and  hence  — y-  «  — .      Btit 

m  da         Cos.  a 

da  is  constant,  because  the  emergent  rays  are  supposed  to 
spread  uniformly ;  therefore  day  which  must  express  the 
breadth  or  density  of  the  inflected  pencil,  is  proportional  ta 
Cos.  a 

Cos.  CL 

NWeXXVn.    p.  192. 

The  equation  'odv  =i  fds  expresses  the  general  relation 
which  connects  the  velocity,  the  space,  and  the  actuating 
force.  But,  in  every  species  of  vibratory  motion,  this  accele- 
rating or  retarding  force  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  from 
the  pouDtt  of  final  quiescence.  Therefore  vdv  =  —  sdsy  and 
consequently  v*  =  — /* ;  tliat  is,  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  square  of  the  velocity  is  as  the  difference  between  the 
squares  of  the  respective  distances  from  the  centre.  Hence 
if  the  scale  of  distance  be  enlarged,  the  corresponding  cele- 
rities 
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rides  will  be  likewise  augmented  in  the  same  proportiont  s^^ 
of  course  the  time  consumed  in  those  similar  motions  must  re- 
main  unaltered* 

Let  S  denote  the  limit  of  eragation^  then  v  zn  VS* js, 

«nd  J/  s  ■ ;  whence  the inteeralisy/ a:  arcsin.-^  . 

Therefore,  if  a  semicircle  be  described  on  the  line  of  osdlla^ 
tion»and  peipendiculars  drawn  from  any  points  of  it*  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  contained  in  the  arc  thus  intercepted  will  re* 
present  the  time  elapsed. 

Note  XXVm.   p.  197. 

In  gaseous  fluids,  the  ribratory  and  the  projectile  energies 
are  irerj  nearly  related,  being  indeed  only  modifications  of 
the  same  force.  The  celerity  displayed,  whether  actual  or 
potential*  depends  on  the  comparative  elasticity  of  the  me- 
dium, and  which  is  measured  by  the  altitude  of  the  equipoi^ 
derant  column.  Let  n  denote  the  number  of  particles  in  that 
edumn,  a  their  mutual  distance,  and  g  the  power  of  gravita- 
tion. Then  ^0  will  express  the  incumbent  pressure,  which» 
being  exerted  through  the  space  a,  generates  the  velocity  of 
projection.     But,  by  the  general  theorem  in  dynamics,  v  Jvsz 

fJsf  and  therefore,  in  the  present  case  ^  j?^  =:^  »  x  tf.    If  a 

particle  fell  through  the  whole  height  of  the  column,  or  110, 
by  the  sole  action  of  gravity,  we  should  have  ^  «»  =  ^  x  no, 
the  same  as  before.  And  thus  the  velocity  with  which  a 
gaseous  fluid  rushes  into  a  vacuum  is  equal  to  that  acquired 
by  a  perpendicular  descent  through  the  equiponderant  co- 
lumn.— To  discover  the  celerity  of  vibratory  transmistion* 
put »  =  the  minute  displacement  which  each  parttde  sufBers, 
or  the  breadth  of  the  tremor  excited:    The  elastic  force  de- 

▼doped  is,  therefore,  =  —  x  ^«,  and  hence  vrfv  =^ji  x  — 

X  Jmp 
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X  </«*  and  i«*  X  ^«  = .    But  the  actual  celerity  is  vir- 

tually  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  a  to  a  i  for  the  pulse  of  one 
particle  is  imniediately  succeeded  by  that  of  the  next  adja- 
eentf  and  the  tremulous  excitement  is  thus  transferred  in 

perpetual  succession.    Hence  JV*  ^  gn  x —  x  — =ignap 

and  consequently  the  velocity  of  internal  oscillation  is  equal 
to  what  would  be  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  through 
half  the  height  of  the  equiponderant  column.  The  velocity 
with  which  air  would  rush  into  a  vacuum  is,  therefore,  = 
S  v^28,000  3s  1350  iettper  second  nearly,  and  the  velocity  of 
sound  is,  according  to  theory,  ss  8^14,000  =  954. 

Note  XXIX.    p.  215. 

The  theory  of  undulations,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part 
of  physics,  was  first  explained  by  Newton ;  and  in  solving,  or 
at  least  approximating  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  he  has 
displayed  the  same  wonderful  sagacity  which,  with  but  feeble 
aid  from  the  higher  calculus,  so  often  conducted  him  to  the 
noblest  discoveries.  That  great  man  sometimes  employed  most 
judiciously  the  mere  tentative  methods,  and  always  shaped 
his  reasonings  by  a  cautious  reference  to  facts  and  observa- 
tions. In  analysing  the  very  abstruse  mechanism  of  waves, 
he  has  indeed  committed  paralogisms  ;  but  the^e  paralogisms 
are  so  happily  balanced,  as  not  to  affect  the  conclusion.  Nor 
has  Lagrange  himself,  with  all  his  genius  and  consummate 
skill,  been  able  to  correct  in  any  degree  the  practical  results  j 
for  though  he  has  legitimately  reduced  the  conditions  of  the 
question  to  a  differential  equation,  yet  this  unfortunately  is 
too  complex  to  admit  of  integration.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  hypothesis,  and  to  reject  the  higher  and 
apparently  les$  significant  terms,  before  the  final  value  is  ob- 
tained* 
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The  example  of  the  illustrious  Newton  still  deserves  oar 
imitation.  In  many  cases,  I  am  persuaded,  it  would  be  pre" 
ferable  to  make  a  more  sober  use  of  calculation^  and  to  infiise 
a  larger  portion  of  physical  pr]ncipk&  Instead  of  attempting 
the  rigorous  solution  of  a  problem^  we  shall  often  attain  more 
accuracy  and  even  elegance»  by  successive  approximations* 
In  analysis  itself,  the  direct  resolution  of  equations  has  been 
found  impracticable  beyond  the  fifth  degree.;  but  the  bnmbie 
method  by  approximation  is  always  simple  and  expeditioiiSt 
and  perhaps  might  be  preferred  even  in  cubics. 

The  Telocity  of  sound  as  deduced  from  theory  is  yet  ocm- 
dderably  different  from  that  which  observation  assigns.  To 
account  for  this  perplexing  discrepancy,  various  hypotheses 
have  been  proposed ;  but  they  seem  all  to  be  gratuitous* 
strained,  and  untenable.  It  must  evidently  be  referred  to 
some  omission  or  inaccuracy  which  affects  the  investigation 
itselfl  Perhaps  the  chief  source  of  error  consists  in  assuming 
that  each  contraction  is  completed  before  the  next  begins,  or 
that  the  elementary  pulses  form  a  series  strictly  of  consecutive 
acts*  But  while  the  first  molecule  obeys  its  excitement,  the 
impression  is  partially  felt  by  the  second,  and  thence  commu- 
nicated gradually  to  the  third  or  even  the  fourth*  There- 
fore each  successive  motion  is  produced  by  a  force  not  regu* 
larly  decreasing,  but  partaking  of  the  uniformity  which 
obtains  in  projection.  Hence  the  velocity  of  sound  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  derived  from  theory,  and  that  with 
which  the  air  would  rush  into  a  vacuum.  But  the  arithme- 
tical mean  of  954  and  1350  is  1152,  and  the  geometrical  one 
is  1135;  neither  of  whicli  differs  sensibly  from  1142,  the 
quantity  determined  by  actual  experiment. 

The  theory  of  superficial  waves  appears  still  more  arduous. 
Newton  has  conceived  their  motions  to  resemble  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  reversed  syphon;  but  this  ana^ 
logy  is  not  more  hypothetical,  than  it  is  fallacious.     And 

what 
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what  sball  we  think  of  the  conclasion  of  Lagranget  that* 
while  the  ocean  heaves  its  hillows,  it  is  yet  seldom  agitated  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  i  Too  many  circumstances  which  affect 
materially  the  result^  have  assuredly  been  overlooked  ia  the 
consideration  of  the  ^obkm.    A  wave  does  not  emerge  and 
then  sink  down»  in  the  same  identical  spot :  it  seems  to  travel 
onwards ;  and  this  appearance  is  produced,  by  the  forepart 
continually  rising,  while  the  hinder  part  of  the  wave  as  regu- 
larly subsides.    The  progressive  or  rather  successive  trantic 
of  the  protuberant  mass  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  recipro* 
eating  evagations  of  its  integrant  molecules.    The  fluid  par- 
ticles do  not  rise  and  fall  perpendicularly  ;  they  are  supplied 
and  again  withdrawn  by  a  lateral  motion.    The  portion  di« 
rectly  in  front  of  a  wave,  feeling  the  incumbent  pressure^ 
rushes  forwards,  but,  suffering  continual  retardation,  it  gra« 
dually  relaxes  and  accumulates,  till,  its  impetus  being  spent* 
it  slides  back  with  a  gentle  descent.    Thus  each  affected  par- 
ticle oscillates  in  a  curve,  perhaps  the  arc  of  a  cycloid.    It 
sets  out  from  below  the  centre  of  the  wave,  and  being  still 
urged  along,  it  proceeds  with  accelerated  force  until  it  reaches 
the  anterior  margin,  and  then  bending  upward  with  decreas- 
ing vigour,  it  gains  the  summit,  where  it  is  for  a  moment 
stationary ;  the  same  motion  is  now  repeated,  but  in  a  re- 
versed order,  and  forms  the  posterior  side  of  the  wave. — ^The 
figure  of  the  undulations  must  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  resolution  of  the  problem.    The  depth  of  excite- 
ment is  evidently  various,  and  will  depend  on  the  degree  and 
cdntinuance  of  external  agitation.     After  a  violent  storm, 
though  the  waves  have  subsided,  a  swell  continues ;  which 
proves  tlie  existence  of  short  abrupt  reciprocations  affecting  a 
stratum  of  very  considerable  thickness. 

Note  XXX.    p.  226. 

It  is  plain  that  a  series  of  equilateral  triangles  may  be  con« 
unually  grouped  together,  to  cover  completely  any  extent  of 

N  n  sttxface. 
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surface.  Each  point  becomes  a  distinct  centre*  from  -miuA 
issue  lines  radiating  at  angles  of  60  degrees.  But  eqnilatenl 
pyramids  or  tetrahedrons  can  never  be  piled,  to  compose  a 
perfect  solid.  They  would  leave  numerous  and  wide  inter- 
stices-; and  consequently  the  ranges  of  divergent  points  would 
form  winding  irregular  lines. 

Note  XXXL  p.  299. 

The  term  mertta  d^oted  originally  the  natural  inaptitude 
or  inherent  reluctance  to  motion,  which  the  ancients,  deceived 
by  vague  appearances,  erroneously  Attributed  to  brute  terres- 
trial matter.  The  famous  Kepler,  embracing  the  same  notion, 
but  justly  considering  such  tendency  to  rest  as  implying  a 
continual  effort,  was  the  first  who  substituted  the  more  appo- 
site expression,  vis  InertU,  That  extraordinary  man,  whos» 
ardent,  penetrating,  though  irregular  genius,  armed  with  un- 
conquerable perseverance,  discovered  the  true  laws  that  regu- 
late the  celestial  motions,  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  his 
attempts  at  their  mechanical  explication.  He  supposed  that 
tlie  sun,  the  centre  of  the  system,  formed  of  ^'  xthereal  mould'* 
and  animated  by  a  divine  or  mental  energy,  diffuses  his  in- 
fluence around  him  in  radiating  emanations  ; — that,  turning 
on  his  axis,  this  grand  luminary  involves  the  planets  in  th& 
same  general  revolution; — but  that,  the  primary  gt  frebauUe 
force,  being  modified  by  the  vu  inertU  or  remtemcy  which  they 
severally  exert,  those  sluggish  bodies  have  their  periodic  mo- 
tions thence  proportionally  retarded. 

This  curious  and  fanciful  hypothesis  affords  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  slow  and  imperfect  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  for- 
mer times  through  Europe.  Twenty  years  were  elapsed  since 
Galileo  had  ascertained  the  real  nature  of  that  marinas  which 
belongs  to  matter,  and  had  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of 
genuine  dynamics.  Yet  Kepler  was  learned,  possessed  insa- 
tiable curiosity,  maintained  an  extensive  literary  correspond- 
ence, 
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tnttf  and  had  repeatedly ' traversed  the  spacious  theatre'  of 
Germany.  The  Tutean  philosopher  proved^  that  bodies  are 
absolutely  passive^-^indifbrent  to  motion  or  rest, — and»  if 
not  deranged  by  the  operation  of  external  causes,  would  either 
continue  in  the  same  position,  or  would  hold  a  rectilineal  $nd 
uniform  flights  This  principle  was  beautifully  brought  out 
knd  applied  in  his  Dialogues.  It  is  aptly  enough  expressed 
by  the  word  inerHa ;  but  the  compound  phrase^  vu  huriidf 
fthould  be  rejected*  as  conveying  a  very  different,  if  not  an 
opposite,  idea.  Yet  the  language  of  Kepler  is  still  used  by 
the  bulk  of  popular  writers  $  and  nothing  can  better  show  the 
inveteracy  of  habit  and  the  power  of  early  prejudice. 


Note  XXXn.  p.  324. 

The  expression  di  = — — — r-  is  easily  integrated,  by  te* 

solving  the  fraction  faito  its  simple  factors.    For  — v j* 

J  I  .      .  db  Jb  ^ 

s=  1   —    -T-9  ^ndadlas:    1 -^  — r->    whence   al 

a  -^  b  b  a  '\-  b  h 

=Log.  (d+i()  —  Log.  b  4-  Const.    Therefore,  when  ^  =  H^ 

the  constant  quantity  is  =s  —  Log.  (a  +  H  j  +  Log.  H|  and 

applying  this  correction,  we  obtain  /  «  —  (   .  ^'   ,^    •^ 
'^^  ^    ^  fl    \  },og.  b 

Ley,  g  4-  H\ 
Log.  a  •{■  b/* 

Note  IXXm.  p.  337. 

The  measures  here  assumed  differ  something  from  thosi 
stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  work,  because  they  mark  the  re^ 
lative  and  not  the  absolute  quantities  of  reflected  heat.  If 
unit  represents  the  total  reflection  from  a  bright  metallic  tur« 
face,  and  (  denotes  in  millionth  parts  of  an  inch  the  thickneit 

Nn3  Q< 


5^8  Noni 

of  a  film  of  iaiaglass  snperiadacecl ;  tbta  will  •— ia  g» 

aerail  expresf  vexy  ossufj  tbo  cm  ivspOiidtug  mocBned  tcMbc* 

tion.    Put  xid  —  60  X r-r  s  «>  aiid»  for  a  mx  iadi 

100+  0 

baU«>coatedtheti«eofcoolmgmnun««is  =  5^  (tog. 

««-^  Loe. 7  ] ;  where  the  first  three  finres  are  ac^ 

coontMl  integers* 

Note  XXXV.  p.  34a. 

I  shall  produce  a  smaU  specimen  hj  way  of  ittustra&m  >—' 
I  had  a  ball  of  glass  blown  extremely  thiuy  about  2{  inches  in 
^Uameter,  and  with  a  short  narrow  neck  which  admitied  a  fine 
thermometer*  Being  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined, 
H  was  warmed  by  plunging  it  forafew  miaates  m  hot  water; 
then  wiped  and  planted  on  a  slender  inverted  tripod,  the  time 
was  carefully  observed  of  its  descent  from  30  to  10  degrees 
above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment.  The  lesuks  were 
these :^«water,  70  minutes;  nitric  acid,  56;  sulphuric  acid,  44; 
alcohol,  40 ;  and  olive  oil,  32*  Therefore  the  proportional 
quantities  of  heat  contained  in  equal  htiih  of  those  fioids  aie 
as  follow :— 


Water 

■ 

100 

Nitric  acid 

• 

80 

Sulphuric  acid 

- 

63 

Alcohol        -       ,    • 

. 

57 

Olive  oil 

•• 

46 

These  numbers,  divided  hf  the  corresponding  densities,  will 
give  the  capackUs^  or  the  measures  of  heat  contained  in  equal 
vfiighis.  But  the  densities  of  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  alco- 
hol, and  olive  oily  are  respectively  1.29,  1.85,  .89  and  .9^ 

Whence 
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Whence  their  eqfacitiei,  or  specific  attracdons  for  heatt  range 
after  a  different  ordert  thn>— 

Water  .        .        .         lOO 

Alcohol         *         »         •  64 

JNitric  acid         •  •  62 

Olive  oil         -         .         -         /O 

Sul^raric  acid        -  -        84 

These  results  in  general  agree  remarkably  well  with  such  as 

have  been  obtained  by  other  more  elaborate  methods.    OKve 

oil  appears  to  divaricate  the  most,  for  Mr.  Kirwan  computes 

iu  capacity  at  71*    But  the  same  learned  chemist  reckons  that 

of  linseed  oil  at  only  52 ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  two 

fixed  vegetable  oils  should  difier  so  widely*    I  presume  that 

some  mistake  had  crept  into  his  first  estimate. 

Note  XXXV.  p.  349. 

Let  a  represent  the  linear  dimension  of  a  solid,  whose  ca- 
pacityxnust  thes«fore  be  denoted  by  a^.    The  differentials  are 

J 
da  and  Sa*  Jxt;  but  Sa*da  =  ^.  Su — f   or  is  compara- 

ttvely  txipkd*    la  hctt  tihe  cnbe  of  i  + aay  be  conn* 

dered  as  i  -f  — — ,  for  when  completely  expanded  it  is  1  + 

400 

«.J —  ^  .....^  V     4-   7 r'f   ^  which   the  tUrd  and 

1200         (1200)^  (1200)' 

foordi  terms  can  be  safely  rejected. 


Note  XXXVI.  p.  351. 


i*5o+A«\  . 


—         1 


By  division,  <//=  — r— (— ~t.)»    '^    consequently 
■*  O       ^1250  +  A  / 

NnS  </*  = 
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"  (1350 +  AV     A  Vi2So+A»/    A  T" 

we  deriye  /  ==  —  Log.  A  -f  i  Log-  (i^So  +  i(*)  +  ConsL 
Hence  the  complete  integnd  is  /  s  Log.  -?-  -—  j^  Log. 


1350  +  H* 
i»5o  +  A' 


Note  XXXVn.  p.  352. 

dh     I  12$0 


«t  t 


The  expresrion  rf,  =  _  _^,  (__ili^)  Ubte. 
grated  by  successive  resolution.  It  is  plain  that  di  s=  —  ^     ^ 

*^  A~A'   (i25o  +  A'— A'V  "■      A— A'  "^  1250 +  A»— A 

^       ^   .     .       J  ^A  AJA         A'JA     , 

or,bysubsUtttUon,J/=-j~^+-^j-j-j;.+  ^.;^^    In- 

tegrating   these    several  terms,  therefore,  we    obtain  t  = 

H  Log.  (A— A')  +i  H  Log.  (^  -h  A*)  +  — arc  tang —  + 

Const.— When  c^  becomes  negative,  this  mode  of  integration 
fails  ;  but,  putting  A'^  —  1 2^0  =:  «•  we  have,  as  before,  di  ss 

dh       ^     hdh      ^     Vdh  rpK.     .  K_    . 

—  1 — T-  +  n :  +  i; •     *"*•  ***'  member  u  again 

resolved  into {, tt^)*    Hence  collecting  aU 

2  Ok   ^b'-^a       b-i-  m'  ** 

the  separate  parts,  we  derive  by  integration,  /  =s  —  H  Log. 
(A— A')  +  i  H  Log.  (A*— a')  -h  J--(HLog.  (A  — «)  - 

H  Log.  (A  +  «)  -f  Ck>nst. 


The 
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*rhc  scientific  reader  vn\l  perceive,  that  I  have  unifonnlj 
employed  the  method  of  noCsition  which  prevails  on  the  con« 
tinent.  In  countenancing  this  innovation,  I  have  not  been 
actuated  hj  an  undue  predilection  for  what  is  foreign,  but 
Iiave  adopted  it  after  some  experience  and  mature  reflectipn. 
Though  we  dispute  with  Germany  the  priority  of  invention, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  higher  calculus  was  never  much 
cultivated  in  England.  For  more  than  half  a  century  back, 
we  have  allowed  it  to  remain  almost  stationary.  And  what  a 
va^t  interval  in  the  career  of  discovery  between  Cotes  and  La- 
grange !  The  mathematicians  of  the  continent  have  indeed 
left  us  so  far  behind  them,  that  their  language  and  symbols 
appear  at  first  scarcely  intelligible.  Our  system*  of  notation 
has  remajned  in  the  same  imperfect  state ;  and  unfortunately 
its  narrow  basis  precludes  the  pas&ibility  of  any  material  im- 
provement. After  some  hesitation,  we  have  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  the  nomenclature,  though  yet  imperfect,  which 
is  engrafted  upon  the  pneimiatic  chemistry.  And  why  should 
we  scruple  any  longer  to  embrace  the  consistent  and  extensive 
notation  appropriated  on  the  continent  to  the  higher  ca;ladus? 
There  are  manifest  indications  that  this  most  important  study 
is  likely  to  be  revived  among  us  and  prosecuted  with  ardour. 
And  guided  by  the  correct  taste  derived  from  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancients,  we  may  hope  to  transfuse  into  the  vast 
structure  of  analysis  that  elegance  and  luminous  connexion 
which  the  philosophers  abroad  have  but  too  much  disregarded. 

Note  XXXVm.  p.  361, 

At  first  sight  it  seems  a  very  formidable  objection,  that 
ice,  being  specifically  lighter  than  water,  would  rise  to  the 
surface  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  But  this  ascensional  effort  can 
only  be  exerted  when  the  congealed  mass  is  surrounded  on 
^very  side  by  water.  The  crystals,  shooting  from  aU  the  pro- 

N  n  4*  minent 
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xoineiit  points  of  the  bottom^  woiiId»  by  Aar  iaUrteztarey  be- 
come firmly  infixed  to  the  inequalities  of  the  groimd  aad 
prevent  the  water  from  insinuating  itself  beneath  the  icy 
shdve.  The  continual  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  must  like- 
wise contribute  to  iceep  it  sunk. 

I  do  not  mean»  howerer,  to  assert,  that  the  bottoms  of  deep 
lakes  are  actually  filled  with  perpetual  ice ;  it  is  sufiicient  for 
my  purpose,  to  show  that  the  fact  is  not  without  some  degree 
of  probability.  My  arguments  are  confirmed  by  some  cu- 
rious and  authentic  obsenrations  made  in  Siberia.  In  that 
remote  region,  many  of  the  rirers  are  found  to  have  tbeir 
beds  lined,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  a  thkk 
crust  of  ice. 

Note  XXXIX.  p.  4ot« 

A  late  ingenious  experimenter,  who,  by  the  perspicuity  and 
useful  tendency  of  his  writings,  is  deservedly  a  favourite 
of  the  public,  has  advanced  the  paradoxical  conclusion,  that 
'*  fluids  are  non-condu^rs  of  heat;'*  and  this  strange  asser* 
tion,  from  the  celebrity  of  its  author,  has  been  treated  oer* 
tainly  with  more  attention  and  respect  than  it  otherwise  me* 
rited.  If  nothing  more  is  meant  than,  that  fluids,  as  the 
consequence  of  their  extreme  mobility,  convey  the  in^iressioos 
of  heat  chiefly  by  means  of  their  internal  motionsr— die  £act 
will  not  be  disputed,  but,  though  perhaps  more  distinctly  an* 
nounced,  it  can  have  very  little  claim  to  originality.  If  the 
proposition,  however,  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense,  it  is  most 
palpably  erroneous.  Were  fluids  absolutely  incapable 
of  conducting  heat,  how  could  they  ever  become  heated  ? 
Must  we  suppose  that  the  particles  of  a  fluid  can  imbibe  heat 
from  those  of  a  solid,  and  yet  not  receive  it  fironi  each  other  i 
On  mixing  cold  with  hot  water,  a  sort  of  heterogeneous  com- 
pound would  be  formed,  each  molecule  retaining,  without 

participation^ 


E 
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paiticipation,  its  initial  and  peculiar  temperature*  And 
where  no  such  intennixtttre  can  take  place,  how  could 
water,  for  instance,  be  heiuted  by  the  oentact  of  warm  air  f— 
3&t  the  question  wsiOf  de^rves  no  serious  discussioa* 

ft 

Note  XL*  p.  41 1. 

Very  few,  I  believe,  have  a  just  conception  of  die  difficnltf 
with  which  quicksilver  0K>ves  through  narrow  tubes*  lx$ 
progress  being  always  modified  by  the  eurraturt  of  its  ter» 
^ninating  surface,  it  advances  only  by  successive  starts*  The 
first  efforts  are  spent  in  heaving  the  central  portion ;  the  men* 
parial  cohimn  then  springs  forward  into  a  new  position,  where 
it  remains  till  its  summit  has  again  swelled  to  the  limit  of  pn^ 
tmskm^n-In  atteo^ng  some  experiments  with  a  sort  of  nia#* 
piometer  whose  stem  had  a  bore  of  about  the  thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  diamecer,  I  found  the  quicksilver,  so  &r  from  movi^ 
uaifonnly,  would,  at  each  step,  shoot  over  a  space  of  almost 
two  inches*  But  the  expanave  povier  which  heat  coramnni* 
fcates  to  that  liquid  metal  surpasses  prodigiously  tlie  mere 
riastic  force  of  air.  drace  the  nice  regularity  of  naerourial 
tbennometers,  notwithstanding,  the  fineness  of  theii^  tubes* 
The  vast  difierence,  howeverr  between  the  propulsive  enov 
gies  of  heated  air  and  heated  mercury,  will  appear  mooe  stril^ 
ing  from  a  simple  calculation.  Mercury,  I  find»  scarcely 
suffers  a  contraction  corresponding  to  the  400th  part  of  a 
degree,  when  subjected  to  the  additional  pressure  of  a  whole 
atmosphere.  But  with  one  degree  of  heat,  air  expands  the 
250th  part  of  its  bulk.  Therefore  400  x  250,  or  100,000, 
must  express  the  superior  expansive  energy  of  the  thermo* 
meter  in  comparison  with  the  manometer ;  a  superiority  of 
force  so  vast  as  to  be  capable  of  overcoming  every  species  of 
obstmction* 


Note 
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Note  XLL  p.  416. 

The  hydrogenoas  gas  introduced  into  the  balls  was  not  in- 
deed absolutely  free  from  an  admixtaie  of  atmospheric  air  i 
yety  considering  the  precautions  that  were  used>  the  residuna 
wluch  still  adhered  must  have  been  extremely  minute^  and 
quite  insufficient)  I  presume,  to  produce  such  a  notable  efiecc 
I  am  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  that  cren  the  purest  hydro- 
genous  gas  has  always  combined  with  it  a  certain  small  prO' 
portion  of  oxygen.    That  gas  is  obtained  only  from  the  de- 
composition of  water,  by  the  attractive  energy  of  zinc  or  iroii» 
whether  assisted  by  the  dilating  power  of  heat  or  the  coo- 
•piring  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid.    Every  chemical  arrange- 
ment supposes,  however,  a  mutual  compensation  of  forces ; 
and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  not  absoibed  by 
the  metal,  but  some  part  of  it  is  seized  and  tran^Ksrted  by  the 
hydrogenous  gas.  'i 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  the  e£fects  recited  in  the  text. 
The  portion  of  oxygen  thus  concealed  in  hydrogenous  gas  is 
slowly  detached,  by  the  attraction  of  the  ddiquiate  potash  5 
and  being  communicated  to  the  carmine,  dissolves  it  and  makes 
it  to  precipitate  in  flocules.  But  sulphuric  acid  is  already  sa- 
turated with  oxygen,  and  therefore  has  no  disposition  to  ab- 
corb  that  element. 

Note  XLIL  p.  437. 

The  measures  that  have  been  assigned  for  the  photometer 
are  not  merely  the  result  of  trial,  but  partly  founded  on  a 
simple  calculation,  which  I  shall  here  subjoin. — ^The  dimen- 
sion of  either  ball  and  the  width  of  the  bore  of  a  di£Ferent^ 
thermometer  being  given,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  size  of  the 
scale.  This  problem  comprizes  two  cases.—- 1 .  When  the  tube 
has  a  horizontal  position. — Let  A  denote  the  diameter  of 
either  ball,  and  a  that  of  the  bore  of  the  tube.    Then  if  »  de- 

fiotei 
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motes  the  space  through  which  the  coloured  liquor  has  mored^ 
fL«  «*  X  must  represent  the  corresponding  cylinder  of  air  thus 

displaced.   But  the  capacity  of  either  ball  is  21.  A^ ;  and 

6 

therefore  the  air  contained  within  the  one  will  have  its  den- 
sity increased,  and  that  within  the  other  will  have  it  disii- 

0 

between  the  opposite  forces  is  consequendy  ^^r-*  But  met 

each  degree  of  heat  augments  the  elasticity  of  air  by  the  250di 
part,  we  shall  have  for  the  extent  of  100  photometric  degrees 

the  equation  — =  ^-r^*     Hence  A*  =s  75  4^  «,  and  m  ss 

25        A^ 

A« 


75^ 

2.  When  the  graduated  branch  has  a  vertical  position.— 
This  is  the  most  ordinary  construction,  and  the  only  one 
which  I  have  employed  for  the  photometer.— To  the  differ- 
ence  already  stated  between  the  opposite  elastic  forces,  there 
is  now  added  the  weight  of  the  column  raised.  But  this  ac- 
re 

cession  of  force  is  denoted  by ,  since  a  column  of  suL 

225 

phuric  acid  of  about  225  inches  in  height  may  be  computed 
as  equivalent  to  the  pressnre  of  the  atmosphere,  or  ^.8  x 

-i— -  =s  ate.    Therefore =  ^-7--  +  —  ,  and  by  re- 

X.8  ^  25  A'        225  ^ 

duction  9  w  -^-j-i —  -♦•  «,  or  9  A3  =  675  «•  ip  +  A3  ip,  and 

9  A3 

cpnsequently  n  ss  ^^      ^  ^ —    But  676  being  the  square 


55^  HOTtt 

it  9^9  thtTal«eof#  iwqr  be  espmMdf 


\  y-i;w^Thgi,  fer^cnoBtpl^ 


^         5*  A3  +  (-s)*       ,125+ -as 

Tbene  is  eTidcmljr  a  lunit  to  the  ffwgnitiide  of  tbe  ccakw 
howercr  nucfa  tbe  bore  vdaj  be  contiacted  or  tbe  b9lk«»> 

larged  ;  for  ;r  is  ultimately  =  -^-v — t  or  9. 

Note  XLin.  p.  453* 

Sometime  after  I  had  foimed  this  opimoay  X  Mt  tke  moit 
Qjpeeable  surprize  to  findtou  consulting  Riccioli's  Ahm^^etiam 
Ifovunit  that  the  same  idea  was  entertained  bj  more  than  one 
astronomer^  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    I 
haom  not  why  a  conjecture  so  specious  has  been  snffivcd  €• 
fall  into  oblivion.    The  moon,  examined  with  a  good  tele- 
scope, presents  an  appearance  altogether  different  from  the 
aspect  of  our  globe.    Those  sharp  ledges  of  rock,  and  those 
angular  cavities  or  knoUs;  exactly  circular  and  often  concen- 
tric, so  frequent  on  her  disc,  bear  no  resemblance  to  anything 
that  is  seen  upon  earth.     The  most  fanciful  names  have  been 
imposed,  but  which  convey  no  distinct  images  of  tbe  objects 
signified.    No  forests  or  lakes  appear  in  the  moon  ;  no  culti- 
Tadon,  and  Besides,  the  abodes  of  any  tribes  of  gregariMB 
animals ;  the  only  hemisphere  ever  turned  to  our  view  exhi- 
bits still  the  same  unvaried  picture  of  sileace,  solitude,  and 
gloom.    We  seem  to  contemplate  only  a  white  incinerated 
mass.    Some  round  spots,  of  dazzling  brightness,  are  like 
so  many  fountains   of  light;  while   wide-extended  plains, 
fStitk  phosphorescent  virtue  nearly  spent,  already  look  ob» 
tcure«  and  verge  towards  extinction.     Reasoning  from  ana- 
logy, therefore,  we  should  expect  the  lunar  sur&oc  to  grow 
cpntinuaUy  paleri  till  it  becomes  quite  effete  and  overspread 

with 
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^irith  a  dusky  shade.  Il  may  only  then  be  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  something  akin  to  the  btrmbler  plants  and  the  sintpte 
rudiments  of  animal  existence.  Yet  the  progress  of  obsenra- 
tion  mtist  be  wonderfully  slow.  Th«  most  ancient  writers 
were  acquainted  with  spots  on  the  moon's  disc,  and  consider- 
ed them  as  earthy  impurities  absorbed  amid  her  ethereal  of 
aqueous  nutriment* 

The  theory  which  I  have  now  stated,  will  explain  the  fa- 
miliar appearance  of  **  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon*s  lap.** 
After  emerging  fnom  conjunction  with  the  softy  her  sharp 
horns  are  seen  connected  by  a  silver  thread  or  lucid  bow, 
-which  completes  the  circle ;  and  a  very  faint  light  seems  to 
be  suffused  over  the  included  space.  This  bright  arch,  how- 
ever, becomes  always  less  vivid,  and  before  the  moon  is  &  or 
6  days  old,  iHias  almost  totally  vanished. — The  pale  outline 
of  the  old  moon  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  reflection  or 
secondary  illumination  from  the  earth.  But  if  it  were  derived 
from  that  source,  it  would  appear  densest  near  the  centre,  and 
gradually  more  dilute  towards  the  edge.  I  rather  should  re* 
fer  it  to  the  spontaneous  light  which  the  moon  may  continue 
to  emit  for  some  time  after  her  phosphorescent  substance  has 
been  excited  by  the  action  of  the  solar  beams.  The  lunar 
disc  invisible,  although  completely  covered  by  the  shadow  of 
the  earth ;  nor  can  this  fact  be  explained  by  the  inflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  in  passing  through  our  atmosphere,  for  why 
does  the  rim  appear  so  brilliant  ?  Any  such  inEection  could 
only  produce  a  diffuse  light,  obscurelytinging  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lunar  orb.  And  in  this  case,  the  earth,  presenting 
its  dark  side  to  the  moon,  would  have  no  power  to  heighten 
the  effect  by  reflection.  But  even  when  this  reflection  is 
greatest  about  the  time  of  conjunction,  its  influence  seems  ex- 
tremely feeble.  The  lucid  bounding  arc  is  occasioned  by  the 
narrow  lunuUf  which,  having  recently  felt  the  solar  impres- 
sion, still  continues  to  shine,  and,  from  its  extreme  obliqultyt 

glows  with  concentrated  effect. 

It 
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It  is  possible  to  imitate  the  lunar  surfacef  with  all  its  cm* 
golar  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  by  a  tctj  simple  expert* 
ment.  Introduce  a  bit  of  phosphorus  into  a  glass  ball  of  two 
or  dixee  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  heated  it  to  catch  fire^ 
ke^  turning  the  ball  round,  till  half  the  inner  surface  being 
covered  virith  melted  phosphorus,  the  inflammation  has  ceased. 
There  is  left  a  vtrhitish  crust  or  lining,  which,  in  a  dark  places 
will  shine  for  some  considerable  time.  Broad  spaces  wiD 
assume  by  degrees  an  obscure  aspect,  while  circular  spot% 
frequently  interspersed,  will  yet  glow  with  a  vivid  lustre. 


Note  XLIV.  p.  455. 

No  person,  I  believe,  on  first  viewing  the  spectrum,  would, 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  pronounce  it  to  contain  seven 
distinct  colours.  He  would  most  probably,  if  not  biassed  by 
some  preconceived  nodons,  fix  on  a  smaller  number  of  radical 
divisions,  with  sarious  intermediate  shades*  In  fact,  every 
possible  tmt  may  be  produced  by  the  due  mixture  of  only 
three  ingredients — ^red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

The  capital  experiment  from  which  Newton  inferred  the 
constant  proportionality  of  the  coloured  spaces  in  the  spec* 
trum,  has  been  found  to  be  fallacious  and  inconclusive. 
The  zealous  attempts  of  our  countryman  DoUand  to  defiend 
that  proposition,  while  they  totally  failed  of  success,  fortu- 
nately led  him  to  the  valuable  invention  of  the  achromatie 
telescope.  The  dispersive  quality  of  a  prism  is  not  deducibk 
from  its  mean  refractive  power.  No  common  affection  per- 
vades all  the  rays,  but  each  of  them  suffers  an  efiect  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  seems  to  depend  merely  on  its  specific  re- 
lation to  the  diaphanous  medium.  The  construction  of  achro* 
matic  glasses  plainly  supposes  such  a  principle.  Yet,  with 
what  tardy  reluctance  does  mankind  admit  the  consequences 
pf  any  discovery !    Though  half  a  century  has  passed  away 
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silic6  that  useful  imprpyement  was  made,  the  earlier  opinions 
still  continue  to  be  repeated  in  the  elementary  books*  nor  is 
their  incongruity  distinctly  perceived  even  by  authors  of  note. 
The  wbimsic^  project  ofl^  tmilar  barfsicbord  will  long  at* 
tract  the  gaze  of  vulgar  admiration* 

Note  XLV.  p.  458. 

A  celebrated  and  most  successful  astronomical  observer, 
who  sometimes    indulges   a  great  latitude   of  fancy»  and 
espouses  opinions  that  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  sober 
pretensions  of  science,  has  drawn  inferences  of  a  very  curious 
nature  from  certain  experiments  made  on  the  several  calorific 
energies  of  the  prismatic  colours.    He  advances,  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  consist  of  two  distinct  kinds,  the  one  being  en- 
dued with  the  exclusive  property  of  illumination,  and  the 
other  having  only  the  power  of  giving  heat ; — ^that  they  are 
both  of  them  susceptible  of  reflection  and  refraction  ;— and 
that,  though  generally  blended  together,  the  latter  sort  is 
somewhat  less  refrangible. — ^This  hypothesis,  how  much  so- 
ever discordant  with  the  general  phssnomena,  has  been  treated 
with  that  partiality  and  timid  deference,  which  the  glare  of 
paradox  and  the  weight  of  authority  seldom  fail  to  produce 
on  the  bulk  of  men.  It  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  fallacy 
of  detached  observations,  when  not  directed  with  circumspec* 
tion,  and  not  interpreted  by  the  concurring  lights  of  extended 
analogy.    Most  of  the  collateral  experiments,  and  which  re- 
late to  culinary  heat,  are  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  present  Inquiry  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  funda- 
mental fact  were  examined  fairly  with  sedulous  attention,  it 
would  be  likewise  found  to  originate  in  mistake.     I  will  not 
seek  to  trace  the  various  sources  of  error,  but  I  shall  mention 
a  single  circumstance  which  we  are  most  apt  to  overlook,  and 
which  might  yet  occasion  egregious  deception. 

A  prism  fixed  in  a  slit  of  the  window-shutter,  must  evi* 

dently. 
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d«ii#f  ,  besides  the  direct  beams  of  the  smi,  adnit  tbe  ^lit 
sent  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  sky,  and  wkkh,  m  tfab 
cHznate,  is  always  very  considerable.   These  extraneous  T3ys» 
being  intennixed  in  refractio%  wS^form  k  whi|r  space,  of  tsi- 
rious  degrees  of  intensity,  and  extending  en  both  ddes  a£  the 
coloured  spectrom,  but  chiefly  at  the  boundary  of  die  red. 
In  certain  positions  of  the  prism,  this  effect  becomes  concen- 
trated ;  for  the  quantity  of  refraction  which  it  occasions  is 
not  constant ;  but  increases  considerably  with  the  oUiquity 
either  of  incidence  or  emergence.    On  presenting  an  equila- 
teral prism  of  flint  glass,  with  its  base  upwards,  to  the  sttn, 
the  slanting  rays  which  first  enter  it  suffer  the  greatest  refrac- 
tion.   Turning  it  about  its  axis,  the  spectrum  will  gradnaBy 
descend  with  almost  an  equal  measure  of  angular  tnodon ; 
and  consequently  the  light  which  now  comes  to  be  admitted 
fit>m  the  bright  expanse  above  the  sun,  is  refraurted  to  nearly 
the  same  elevation,  and  thts  collected  immediately  below  the 
spectrum.    Continuing  to  turn  the  pHsm,  the  quantity  of  re^ 
fraction  will  still  diminish,  but  always  more  slowly,  till  it  is 
contracted  to  its  muanrntHf  when  the  incident  and  the  mean 
emergent  beam  forms  each  an  angle  of  5%^  8'.    The  extra- 
neous rays  have  here  their  natur^  divergence,  being  neither 
condensed  nor  dilated.  Turning  the  prism  still  in  the  same  di- 
tection,  the  spectrum,  after  keeping  for  a  moment  stationary, 
will  again  ascend  with  increasing  rapidity  and  extension,  tiO 
the  angle  of  incidence  becomes  about  S6^,  when  it  will  finaBj 
vanish.    At  this  limit,  the  adventitious  light  is  extremely 
diffuse ;  but  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  itself  are  likewise 
much  attenuated.   For  aKertaining  their  calorific  powers,  the 
best  position  of  the  prism  is  4>etween  this  and  the  stationarj 
limit. 

An  exam^e  will  elucidate  these  remarks.  Suppose  the 
angle  of  incidence  to  be  80^ ;  the  corresponding  refraction  is 
then  56^  5l\  But  the  quantity  of  refraction  due  to  an  inci- 
dence of  SSP  is  60^  54f\  or  4^  8'  more ;  and  consequently  tbe 

indirea 
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indirect  light  received  from  a  space  of  5°  above  the  sun  is 
concentrated  into  a  spot  of  5T  under  the  spectrum,  whose 
breadth  is  about  3^,— ^The  refraction  corresponding  to  75^ 
of  incidence  is  only  53^  22^,  or  S""  29'  less  than  that  of  the 
mean  emergent  ray.  Wherefore  the  light  sent  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  sky  5*^  below  the  sun»  occupying  after  reflection  a 
breadth  of  \^  3r«^is  confounded  with  the  spectrum  itself. 
But  towards  the  evanescent  limit,  the. relations  are  materially 
changed.  Thus  the  angle  of  incidence  being  40^,  that  of  re« 
fraction  is  5V  22' ;  and  when  the  former  is  45S  the  latter  it 
47^  47' :  consequently  the  light  received  from  the  space  of  5^ 
above  the  sun,  is  ^read  into  8^  S5'«  Taking  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  prism,  however,  there  is  a  predominant  disposition 
to  concentrate  the  extraneous  light,  and  hence  the  chance 
lies  evidently  on  the  side  of  error* 


Before  I  close  this  volume,  I  may  notice  a  simple  improve- 
ment or  modification  of  the  differential  thermometer,  which 
fits  it  for  estimating  with  nice  precision  the  intensity  of  the 
diffuse  radiations  of  heat.  It  has  still  the  form  represented 
by  fig.  2,  only  the  ball  of  the  graduated  stem  is  completely 
gilt  or  enamelled  with  gold.  iBut  the  two  balls,  exposed  to 
the  same  influence,  will  now  receive  very  different  impres- 
sions, and  the  excess  of  energy,  which  the  instrumeiy^arks, 
must  therefore  amount  nearly  to  seven*eighths  of  the  whole 
vibratory  tide.  Hence  it  will  measure  the  quantities  of  heat 
that  are  continually  thrown  from  the  fire  into  a  room.  We 
can  thus  calculate,  vf'irh.  equal  ease  and  certainty,  the  relative 
advantages  arising  from  various  constructions  of  chinmeys. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  explication  of  a  curious  experi- 
ment related  by  Mr.  T.  Wedgwood,  in  his  excellent  paper 

O  o  inserted 
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inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  179Z, 
With  a  view  to  discover  how  far  the  presence  of  light  was 
capable  of  augmenting  the  effect  of  heat,  that  ingenious  in- 
quirer cemented  two  small  cylinders  of  polished  silver,  one 
of  which  was  covered  externally  with  a  thin  coat  of  blacking* 
into  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  tube,  and  held  it  over  burning 
charcoal  contained  in  a  crucible,  Accorditigly,  looking  dowa 
the  tube,  the  end  of  the  blackened  cylinder  appeared  to  grow 
much  sooner  red  than  the  other ;  but  on  removing;  it  from  the 
charcoal  fire,  the  same  cylinder  likewise  ceased  much  sooner 
to  shine. — These  are  manifestly  the  distinguishing  effects  of 
radiant  heat,  which,  from  a  painted  surface  of  any  colour.  If 
the  most  cojMOUsly  both  absorbed  and  discharged.  Tlie  light 
emitted  from  the  burning  charcoal  had  comparatively  a  veqf 
slight  influence  to  accelerate  the  main  impression. 
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